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PREFACE 


HE very kindly reception which my Rise of 
the Papacy received, on its appearance 
rather less than three years ago, has encouraged 
me to persevere in the intention, which I then 
expressed, of preparing a companion volume 
which should carry back the story of the Roman 
See to the earliest Christian period. This I have 
now endeavoured to do; and the present work, 
together with that previously published, will pre- 
sent a continuous study of the fortunes of ecclesi- 
astical Rome from the first planting of Christianity 
in the imperial capital until the close of the great 
pontificate of Leo I; or, in other words, from the 
days when the Christian community in Rome was 
so humble and so obscure that the mere fact of its 
existence was almost entirely unknown to the 
great mass of her citizens until, some four cen- 
turies later, the chief officer of that community 
had become by far the most important and 
powerful personage in the metropolis. 
It will be observed that at one point I have, 


in some measure, diverged from chronological 
Vv 
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sequence, and have withdrawn from the narrative, 
for separate treatment, certain topics which form 
the subject-matter of Chapters III and IV. This 
has been done of deliberate intent. The matters 
so dealt with present a field in which considerable 
work still remains to be done; and I make no 
claim to have done more than touch the fringe 
of the subject, and perhaps, incidentally, em- 
phasize the existence of problems which still await 
adequate solution. In default of decisive evi- 
dence the manner of treatment is, in the main, 
conjectural; and although conjecture, when 
properly safeguarded, may be a legitimate method 
of research in cases in which direct evidence is 
still a desideratum, it appeared to me to be the 
wiser course to avoid any attempt to thrust a 
discussion of what, perhaps, may be regarded as 
debatable points into the narrative sequence 
observed from Chapter V to the close of the work. 

For the kindly interest shown by many friends 
in the preparation of this volume I should like 
to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks ; 
and at the same time to make acknowledgement 
of my more special obligations to Principal Work- 
man, who has drawn my attention to certain points 
of interest and importance, which I might other- 
wise have overlooked ; to the Rev. John Telford, 
who very kindly read the volume in manuscript, 
and to whom I am indebted for some very helpful 
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suggestions; and to Mr. Robert T. Hardman, 
Fellow of Manchester University, who has ren- 
dered valuable service by assisting me in the 
correction of the proofs, and in checking refer- 
ences. 

Of the many imperfections which will be found 
in the following pages I am only too painfully 
aware. In extenuation, however, I may perhaps 
be permitted to plead that they have been penned 
amid many distractions, and in the somewhat 
scanty leisure which the manifold claims of pulpit, 
pastorate, and platform have left available for 
literary work. With unlimited time at my dis- 
posal I could no doubt make the book better than 
it is; but, as my temporal limits show a decided 
tendency to contract rather than to expand, I 
can but hope that the intrinsic interest of the 
subject written about may, in some measure, atone 
for any shortcomings on the part of the writer. 


CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, 
MANCHESTER. 
February 1913. 
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THE EARLY ROMAN 
EPISCOPATE 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Papacy—A Link between the Present and the Past— 
—Gregory VII: Innocent III: Boniface VIII—His- 
torical Outline—The Papacy and the Modern World 
—Spiritual Imperium of the Roman Pontiffs—How 
far Justifiable at the Bar of Reason and of History— 


Our Inquiry. 


HE Papacy is, in some respects, the most 
remarkable institution that the world 

has ever seen. Essentially mediaeval in char- 
acter, it is a wonderful survival of the Middle 
Ages which occupies no insignificant place in 
the thought and life of the modern world. 
Reaching back, as it does, into the twilight 
days of legend and of myth, the dynasty of the 
Supreme Pontiffs was already ancient before 
the most famous ruling houses of the Middle 
Ages rose out of their obscurity to fame and 
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power, in many cases only, after playing their 
often tragic part on the stage of European 
history for a longer or a shorter season, to sink 
back into the oblivion from whence they came. 
But, changes and disasters notwithstanding, 
the Pope still wears the triple crown and claims 
the power of the Keys; and thus, in some sort, 
as a solitary survivor of the wreck of all con- 
temporary institutions and ideals, is a living 
link between the present and the past. 

The story of the Papacy gains in interest and 
fascination from the fact that in the Middle 
Ages it attained to such an amazing height of 
‘power and splendour as to become the dominant 
factor, or rather the chief corner-stone, in the 
political system of Europe. In the thirteenth 
century the Chair of St. Peter over-topped all 
other thrones, even that of Caesar himself. The 
spiritual power, in reality though not in name, 
appropriated to itself the wnpertum of ancient 
Rome ; and the Pope, in the person of Innocent 
III, became in literal truth the Earthly Governor 
of the World, set far above all authority and 
power; making and unmaking kings at a 
breath, as Lord Paramount bestowed and took 
away kingdoms at his will. This period of 
supreme greatness was, however, short-lived. 
With Gregory VII this world-lordship took its 
rise, though rather as an ideal to be striven for 
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than as fully existent in actual fact. The dream 
of Hildebrand was realized by Innocent III, 
the Augustus of the Papacy, even as Hildebrand 
was its Julius. But, like a dream, the world- 
empire of the Popes passed away with the out- 
raged and broken-hearted Boniface VIII. Anagni 
had more than avenged Canossa. Yet, although 
great changes have taken place and great reverses 
been encountered, the spirit of the Papacy 
remains unchanged. No disaster has availed 
to crush its proud self-consciousness of right 
divine, or forced the admission that its claims 
are anything but just and in the natural and 
necessary order of things. Deeply humiliated, 
and shorn of temporal sovereignty, its claims 
are as imperious to-day as when, seven hundred 
years ago, it Stood at the very summit of earthly 
greatness, For the present they remain in 
abeyance, because power is lacking effectively 
to assert them; but no renunciation of them has 
been made, or, so far as one can judge from the 
spirit of the Popedom, will be made within. the 
lifetime of the children of any man now living. 
It is hardly necessary to say that nothing but 
the strongest chain of historical evidence, every 
link of which is sound beyond the possibility of 
question, could for a moment even seem to 
sustain such tremendous claims as those asserted 
by the Papacy. We find, however, upon in- 
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vestigation, that the evidence adduced is by no 
means such as the case demands. The Papacy, 
in matter of fact, developed from very small 
beginnings, and amid such obscurity that much 
of its early history is at best vague and un- 
certain, rather a matter of tradition than of 
reasonably attested fact. The early Bishops of 
Rome were, for. the more part, undistinguished 
men, of whom we really know but little. It 
was only after the sack of Rome in 410, when 
the dishonoured city ceased to be the seat of 
the imperial administration, that its bishop 
became a personage of the first importance and 
the Papacy may be said to have appeared in 
sight. A generation later Leo I, justly called 
the Great, appealing to Matt. xvi, 18, most 
explicitly asserted that the Roman primacy 
was of divine origin, and claimed himself to be 
the successor of the Prince of the Apostles. 
This Pontiff is not unfrequently referred to as 
the first Bishop of Rome to whom the title of 
Pope can be with propriety applied, though, for 
reasons. which will appear in the sequel, it has 
seemed desirable to the present writer to begin 
the use of that term with Innocent I. 

From the time of Leo onwards, in spite of 
periods of temporary retrogression, the pre- 
tensions and the powers of the Roman Pontiffs 
steadily continued to increase. Of this process 
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of development certain outstanding indications 
force themselves, from time to time, upon the 
attention of the student of papal history in the 
course of his reading. Such, for example, are 
the coronation of Charles the Great by Pope 
Leo III and Hildebrand’s somewhat Pyrrhic 
victory over Henry IV, German King and 
Emperor-elect, whose humiliation at Canossa 
forms a scene perhaps without parallel in the 
history of Europe. Incidents like these, par- 
ticularly the latter, are prophetic of the more 
than imperial, indeed almost supra-human 
position to which the Papacy attained when 
Innocent III sat in the throne of St. Peter; and 
which, in theory, it claims as its prerogative 
to-day. 

But, in the modern world, spiritual despotism 
is out of place; and the attitude assumed by 
the Roman Church, herself notoriously in- 
adaptable, is entirely alien to the progressive 
spirit and the religious individualism of our 
times. The right of private judgement. and 
freedom of thought can find but little room in 
such a system. In an age of ignorance and 
superstition religious autocracy may be possible, 
and even beneficial ; but it becomes intolerable 
in an age of general enlightenment and education. 
A significant illustration of this is to be found in 
the fact that the Revival of Letters in Europe 
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was followed almost immediately by a movement 
in the direction of ecclesiastical reform. 

The spiritual imperium of the Roman Pontiffs 
is claimed by them as an inalienable possession, 
their right to which is guaranteed by certain 
historic facts. It is well therefore that, avoiding 
all hasty prejudgement of the case, the facts 
alleged should be carefully sifted, in order that 
we may form some estimate of the real value 
and stability of the historical basis upon which 
the claims of the Papal monarchy are grounded. 
It is necessary to ascertain not only whether 
the facts asserted actually occurred as they are 
said to have done; but also, supposing this to 
have been the case, and their character as facts 
to have been thus established, whether the right 
interpretation has been put upon them and all 
the circumstances duly taken into consideration. 
For the truth of history is as much, perhaps 
more, endangered by the misreading of facts 
as by the too ready acceptance of popular fictions 
or loosely traditional matter. 

In the following pages the writer has at- 
tempted to trace out the beginnings of the 
Papacy, indicating as far as possible the conditions 
under which it rose to power, and the causes 
which contributed to its early prosperity and 
success. The story, it need hardly be said, is 
one of surpassing interest. The glamour of 
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Rome, the proud Mother-city of the ancient 
world, at once a Mother and a Queen, was shared 
by her bishops, and almost from the first made 
them, personal insignificance notwithstanding, 
ex-officio personages of importance in the Christian 
episcopate. The very reverses of the city and 
her civil rulers fought for them. Dishonoured 
and forsaken by the feeble representatives of 
the mighty Caesars of the past, Rome raised 
herself from the very dust to become once more 
the mistress of the world in a wider sense than 
she had ever been before. Upon the wreck of 
old imperial Rome the new papal city gradually 
arose, and at length became the seat of a power 
undreamed of in the ancient world, a spiritual 
Caesarism which, supra-national in character, 
and overshadowing all territorial authority, made 
subjects of all the nations from the ocean unto 
the ends of the earth. 

How far this power, claimed, and for a time 
wielded by the Papacy, can be justified at the 
bar of history and reason; to what extent it 
wrought for good or evil; and in what degree 
it was the natural outcome of social and moral 
forces operant during the Dark and Early Middle 
Ages,—all these are matters demanding earnest 
and patient investigation. The results of such 
inquiry will not be void of practical value as 
determinants of our attitude towards modern 
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Papalism, or rather, since this latter expression 
will appear to many to be almost a contra- 
diction in terms, the Papacy of the present day. 

In the following chapters an attempt has 
been made to tell in outline, yet, it is hoped, 
with fairness and historical accuracy, the story 
of the rise of the Papacy in such a way as not 
merely to interest the reader, but also to provide 
him with the material necessary for the formation 
of an intelligent judgement upon what the writer 
cannot but regard as one of the important 
questions of the present day. 


CHAPTER II 


ST, PETER AND THE PETRINE LEGEND 


St. Peter and the Twelve: the Divine Commission—St. 
Peter as Leader of the Apostolic Band—New Testament 
Evidence: St. Peter and St. Paul—St. Peter and the 
Founding of the Roman Church—Evidence Available— 
Clement of Rome—Ignatius—Dionysius of Corinth— 
Caius—Clement of Alexandria—Tertullian—Liberian 
Catalogue—Inferences—Starting-point of the Petrine 
Tradition—Clementine Literature—The ‘‘Pope’’ of 
Jerusalem. 


S the successors, sitting in the chair and 
clad with the authority of the Fisherman 

whom our Lord bade to strengthen his brethren, 
and specially commissioned to feed His flock, 
and whom He hailed as the Rock upon which 
should be built that Church against which the 
Gates of the Grave should not prevail; giving 
to him at the same time the binding and the 
loosing power—as the successors of St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and divinely appointed 
Earthly Head of the Church, the Popes have for 
wellnigh fifteen hundred years urged their con- 
tinually growing claims, With St. Peter, there- 
fore, whose name stands at the head of the long 
list of sovereign Pontiffs as recognized by the 
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Roman Church, and officially preserved in the 
Latin Canon of the Mass, our study of the Papacy 
must begin. 

Into the detailed exposition of our Lord’s 
promises to this Apostle it is somewhat foreign 
to the purpose of the present work to enter. 
It may, however, be said, in passing, that more 
than one interpretation of the classic passage 
in St. Matthew has been given, which makes 
excellent sense without in the least implying 
that St. Peter was created by the Saviour His 
sole Vicegerent upon earth, the one visible 
Head of the Church, and a spiritual monarch 
among his brethren. There is also ample evidence 
which goes to show that the leading expositors 

V of the Early Church never read it in the sense_ 

that_the papal theory requires to be put upon_ 

_it_in_ violent contradiction to the whole tenor_ 
of the New Testament. 

Of all the Fathers who interpret the passage 
in question—among whom may be named 
Origen, Chrysostom, Hilary, Augustine, Cyril, 
and Theodoret—not one applies it to the Bishops 
of Rome as the successors of St. Peter, or even 
hints that the primacy of the Holy See and the 
spiritual imperium which its occupants have 
so passionately claimed were guaranteed by the 
promises made to that Apostle, or derived from 
any commission directly given by our Lord, 
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Himself the one and only Head of the Church 
known to the New Testament. The Fathers 
variously understood the “rock” to be Christ 
Himself, Peter’s confession of faith, or both 
together ; or else they thought that the other 
Apostles were the bed-rock equally with St. 
Peter, the Twelve being together the foundations 
of the City of God upon earth, even as of its 
celestial antitype beheld by the Seer of Patmos, 
in vision, from afar. 

Having premised this, fairness constrains us 
to admit that the promise as it stands was, 
upon this memorable occasion, so specifically 


1 By way of illustration, it may not be without interest to 
quote the words of Origen, Commentary on St. Matthew, 
lib, xii, §§ 10, 11, 14: ‘And if we too have said, like Peter, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’ .... we 
become a Peter, and to us there might be said by the Word, 
‘Thou art Peter, &c.’ For a rock is every disciple of Christ 

. and upon every such rock is built every word of the 
Church, and the polity in accordance with it. ... But if 
you suppose that upon one Peter only the whole Church 
is built by God, what would you say about John the son of 
Thunder or each one of the Apostles? Shall we otherwise 
dare to say that against Peter in particular the Gates of 
Hades shall not prevail, but that they shall prevail against 
the other Apostles and the perfect? Does not the saying 
. . . hold in regard to all and in the case of each of them ? 
. . . For all bear fhe surname of ‘ Rock’ who are imitators 
of Christ. . . . In the case of any one against whom the Gates 
of Hades do not prevail, this man judges righteously. Where- 
fore he has the keys of the kingdom of heaven, opening to 
those who have been loosed on earth that they may be alsa 
loosed in heaven,” 
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given to St. Peter that it seems difficult to reject 
the idea that it was intended to apply to him 
in a peculiar degree, and thus affords an in- 
dication that our Lord had marked out this 
Apostle for a position of leadership among his 
fellows. That he did, in matter of fact, occupy 
such position is patent enough to every reader 
of the earlier portion of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Alike at Pentecost, in dealing with incipient 
evil within the fold of the Church, before the 
Council, by his baptism of Cornelius, and on 
other occasions Peter did act as spokesman and 
leader of the Apostolic band, and did exercise 
the power of the Keys. Herein we may see a 
sufficient fulfilment of the promises of Christ 
so far as Peter personally was concerned. That 
it meant more than this the whole tenor of the 
New Testament and the actual course of events 
in the Early Church makes it impossible to 
believe. This latter point, therefore, demands 
some further consideration. 

An unbiased study of the New Testament 
will compel the admission that there is nothing 
therein to be found which even suggests that 
St. Peter occupied the position of Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, as Rome understands that term, in the 


1 This has been well brought out, in language not to be 
surpassed, by Dean Stanley in his sermon on St. Peter and 
his note upon the promises to that Apostle. 
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Apostolic Church, and much that indicates the 
contrary. Even the promises above referred 
to, of which he was the recipient, are not entirely 
without parallel. Thus, in Matt. xviii, 18, we 
find the very words,’ used in xvi, 19, in the 
singular as applied to St. Peter, in the plural 
form as applied equally to the other Apostles ; 
and in John xx, 23, though the word used? 
is not the same, we meet with a similar idea; 
and the implied promise, far from being confined 
to St. Peter alone as distinguished. from his 
brethren, is again made in common to the whole 
of the Apostolic College. 

The relations of St. Peter and St. Paul, so 
far as we are able to learn from the narrative 
of Acts and their own letters, were of such a 
nature as would have been impossible had the 
former been placed by Christ Himself in the 
position of monarchical pre-eminence that has 
been claimed on his behalf. St. Paul, for ex- 
ample, in his letter to the Galatians (ii, 8) says: 
“For He that wrought for Peter unto the 
Apostleship of the circumcision wrought for me 
also unto the Gentiles ’’—thus placing himself 
upon an absolute equality with the supposed 
Pope. Indeed, the whole argument of the earlier 


1 §€w, Avw. On the meaning of these words cf. Plummer, 
St. Matthew, p. 231. 
2 ddinum. 
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part of this important epistle is to the effect 
that the writer’s own commission came as directly 
from God as that of the earlier Apostles, that 
he was therefore their equal, and was treated 
as such by them (ii, 9). He further tells us 
that, so far from regarding St. Peter as occupying 
a position altogether apart from and above that 
of himself and the rest of the Apostles by reason 
of an autocratic spiritual supremacy conferred 
directly upon him by the Lord, on one occasion 
he had found him so seriously at fault as to call 
for the grave rebuke which he tells us he publicly 
administered (ii, II seq.). 

Whatever position of leadership in the Early 
Church St. Peter possessed—and it has aready 
been admitted that he did occupy such position 
-—was his by virtue of the choice of our Lord, 
a choice doubtless made by reason of the personal 
character and gifts which fitted him to be the 
moving spirit of the apostolic band, and to 
play the leading part in the first announcement 
of the gospel at Pentecost and the opening 
of the kingdom of God to the Gentile world in 
the person of Cornelius. It may be granted 
that our Lord did indicate that it was His will 
that, in this sense, St. Peter should be the leader 
of his brethren because of his force of character 
and fitness for the work to be done; but this 
by no means involved his investment with a 
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peculiar official dignity of a very august character, 
which set him far above his fellow Apostles 
and conferred upon him the right to rule them 
with despotic power.! In matter of fact, the 
predominance of Peter’s influence was of no very 
long duration; it was speedily overshadowed 
and thrown into the background by that of an 
Apostle mightier still. The position taken by 
St. Paul in the pioneer work of the Primitive 
Church forms one of the strongest possible 
arguments against the supposed primacy of St. 
Peter. But, these things notwithstanding, the 
mediaeval theory of the Popedom derived its 
more than imperial prerogatives from St. Peter, 
whom it looked upon as invested directly by 


1 It may, perhaps, not be out of place to refer for a moment 
to a very peculiar word used by St. Peter himself in his 
First Epistle (iv, 15), and found nowhere else, which makes 
it quite possible that the word may have been one of his own 
coining: d)\dorpioerloxoros translated in R.V. meddley in other 
men’s matters, literally describes one who plays the bishop 
in the diocese of another. This is a very apt description of 
the Papacy, the holder of which, as successor of the Prince 
of the Apostles, endued with his authority and wearing his 
ring, beginning by meddling with the affairs of other bishops 
recognized as equal to himself, now claims to be the Bishop 
of bishops, and to exercise episcopal oversight in every 
Catholic see throughout the world, the diocesan being merely 
his assistant for such portions of his duty as he pleases to 
entrust to him. Thus, one of the very things that St. Peter 
warned his readers against, as an evil, has come to character- 
ize the permanent policy of those who sit in his chair, and is 
claimed by them as his bequest. 
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our Lord with monarchical spiritual authority 
—an authority which, as the first Bishop of 
Rome, he handed on to his successors in the 
Holy See. 

This leads to a further question which now 
demands some consideration. In the New Testa- 
ment, there is no positive evidence whatever of 
St. Peter’s having been in any way connected 
with the Church in Rome, or that he ever even 
as much as set foot within the Eternal City. 
Neither in Acts nor in the letters of St. Paul, 
written to Rome or from that city during the 
period of his imprisonment, when the great 
Apostle must have entered fully into the life of 
the local Church, is there the faintest hint that 
St. Peter was even known to its members. No 
‘very definite information is to be gleaned from 
St. Peter’s own writings, that somewhat doubtful 
passage, I Pet. v, 13, as historical evidence, 
being of little weight. Such evidence as is to be 
found must be sought for beyond the limits of 
the New Testament. 

The first witness to whom appeal may be 
made is Clement of Rome, who writes: “ Let 
us set before our eyes the illustrious Apostles. 
Peter, through unrighteous envy, endured not 
one or two, but numerous labours ; and when he 
had at length suffered martyrdom, departed to 
the place of glory due to him. Owing to envy 
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Paulalso. ...’’! While the death of St. Peter 
is thus brought into connexion with that of 
St. Paul,? who was known to have suffered at 
Rome, Clement makes no definite statement 
as to the scene of his labours and death. This 
silence is a little strange, if St. Peter were in- 
deed the first Bishop of Rome, on the part of a 
bishop who held the third, or, according to some 
authorities, the second place * in succession from 
him. The fact that his death was thus brought 
into close relation with that of St. Paul perhaps 
affords a presumption that St. Peter also was 
personally known in Rome and even suffered 
there, Clement quoting his illustrations from 
among those who had achieved the crown of 
martyrdom among his own people. But this 
is by no means certain.‘ 

1 Ep. ad Cor., cap. v (Ante-Nicene Library, vol. i, p. 11). 

2 For a full and able note dealing with the question of the 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and a critical treatment 
of the evidence therefor, see Workman, Persecution in Early 
Church, pp. 362-4. 

3 Clement is placed third in succession from St, Peter in 
the lists of Irenaeus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and the 
Leonian Catalogue; and second in that of Hippolytus, a 
succession also adopted by the Liberian Catalogue and the 
Apostolical Constitutions, Cf. Uhlhorn, art. ‘‘ Clemens 
Romanus” (Schaff-Herzog. Encyc.); and, for a very full 
and learned discussion, Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, part i, 
vol. I, pp. 201-45. 

4 It is interesting to compare, or rather to contrast, the 


inferences drawn from the above-quoted words of Clement 
by Schmiedel, art. ‘‘Simon Peter” (Encyc, Bib.) and Chase, 


2 
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When on that last journey to Rome, at the 
end of which he was to attain a martyr’s crown, 
Ignatius of Antioch, writing to the Romans 
about the year 110,! says, ‘I do not command 
you as Peter and Paul, who were Apostles.” * 
This collocation of names may perhaps imply 
that both Apostles taught in Rome; but, as 
in the case of Clement, we cannot draw any 
certain inference as to the Roman sojourn of 
St. Peter; for these particular names may, 
on the other hand, have been quoted together 
simply as those of the two most conspicuous 
members of the apostolic circle. But, at any 
rate, the two Apostles are quoted as equals, and 
this so far tells against the assumption that 
anything approaching dictatorial authority was 
recognized by the writer as belonging peculiarly 
to St. Peter, as the one earthly head of the 
Church. 

Much more explicit is Dionysius, Bishop of 
Corinth, who, in a letter to the Roman Church, 
written somewhere about 170, makes the first 


art. ‘‘ Peter’ (Hastings’ Dict.), to which articles the reader 
will do well to refer. According to Schmiedel the passage 
in question was written in Rome circ. 93-7, or at latest, 
but not with any degree of probability, 120. 

i This is the approximate date suggested by Lightfoot, 
St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, vol. i, p. 30. But cf. Swete, 
Patristic Study, p. 14 (note). 

2 Ep. ad Rom., cap. 4, A.-N.L., vol. i, p. 212. 
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definite statement with reference to this question. 
His words are as follows: ‘‘So also you, by 
means of this weighty admonition, have mingled 
together the planting made by Peter and Paul 
of the Romans and the Corinthians. For indeed 
both of these having planted us in our Corinth, 
and likewise taught us; in like manner having 
taught together in Italy, they suffered martyrdom 
about the same time.’’’ Here again, though 
not lacking in point of definiteness, the evidence 
is not altogether beyond question. The state- 
ment made as to St. Peter’s share in the founda- 
tion of the Corinthian Church is in contradiction 
to the account given in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
but perhaps a tradition on the subject found its 
starting-point in the mention of this Apostle’s 
name by St. Paul in a letter to that Church.’ 
This somewhat discredits the testimony of 
Dionysius. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the fact that, in contrast to the case 
of Corinth, there is no starting-point in the New 
Testament for a legend connecting St. Peter 
with Rome makes it somewhat more probable 
that the legend took its rise from an actual 
historical fact But, at the very least, this 

t Quoted by Euseb., H. E., ii, 25. 

COV, 12 11,22, 

3 Cf, the remarks of Chase in art. already referred to; with 


which Schmiedel’s criticism of Dionysius may be compared. 
Schmiedel overpresses a point which is of real significance. 
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letter of Dionysius is evidence that the tradition 
of St. Peter’s connexion with the Roman Church 
as at all events part-founder, was well established 
in the third quarter of the second century. 
Another fifteen years brings us to the time of 
Irenaeus, who speaks in much greater detail of 
the Church at Rome as “founded and established”’ 
by the two Apostles Peter and Paul, both of 
whom are represented as taking part in the 
appointment of Linus, whose name _ stands 
second in the list of Roman Pontiffs.1 By the 
beginning of the third century the Petrine 
legend has become quite established; Caius, 
a Roman presbyter, speaks of the tombs of 
Peter and Paul as being well known in Rome’? ; 
Clement of Alexandria mentions St. Peter’s 
public preaching of the word in Rome’; and 
Tertullian, among other references, speaks of 
“those whom Peter baptized in the Tiber.’ * 
In another work from the pen of the last-named 
Father addressed to a “Supreme Pontiff,’ 
either Zephyrinus or Callistus I, more probably 


tHaer., fil. 1S ts-3 $$-2) Se ef Eusebachl..n vO, 

2 Euseb., H. E., ii, 25. Schmiedel, art. ‘‘ Simon Peter,’’ 
has some interesting remarks on the meaning of rpdérea; 
the point, however, is one which does not immediately concern 
us. 

3 Hypotyposeis—fragment preserved in Euseb., H. E,, 
vi, 14. 

4 De Bapt., 4 (A.-N. L., vol. xi, p. 235). 
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the former, we meet with an incipient claim on 
the part of a Roman Bishop to be the inheritor 
of the promises made to St. Peter, a claim against 
which the writer indignantly protests.1 It is, 
however, in the Liberian Catalogue of 354 that 
this Apostle is, for the first time, unambiguously 
spoken of as the first Bishop of Rome, and the 
duration of his episcopate is stated precisely 
as having been twenty-five years, one month, 
and nine days.’ 

Without entering into greater detail, it may be 
said that the Petrine tradition becomes con- 
tinually more definite and full as it recedes in 
time from the event. This is in itself suspicious. 
Our investigation, slight as it has been, makes 
quite clear the early prevalence of the belief 
that St. Peter had had personal relations with 
the Roman Church. This belief we may regard 
as fairly established soon after the middle of 
the second century; and it is most readily to be 
explained by supposing that it rested upon a 
basis of actual fact. We may, therefore, sum 
up by saying that the evidence, taken as a whole, 
points to the conclusion that St. Peter spent 
some time at Rome ; but of his reputed twenty- 

1 De Pud., pp. 57, 118 (A.-N. L., vol. xviii). 

2 Duchesne, Lib. Pont., vol. i, p. 2. For an interesting 


speculation as to the origin of the tradition of a twenty-five 
years’ episcopate the reader may be referred to Salmon, 


Infalhibility of the Church, pp. 362-3, 
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five years’ episcopal oversight of the Church 
in that city there is not the slightest trace. 
The evidence is, therefore, not of a character 
to afford any reasonable ground for regarding 
him as the first in the long succession of the 
Roman Pontiffs.' 

We must seek elsewhere for the starting- 
point of this tradition, and are, in fact, driven 
to accept the conclusion that “the true sources 
of the Petrine legend are . . . not to be found in 
the early Fathers of the Church, nor in any 
local tradition of an earlier date than the latter 

Vie of the second century. We find their 
starting-point, however, elsewhere, in the ela- 
borate Apocrypha of the Ebionite heretics, the 
successors of the Judaizing, Cephas-party of 
the apostolic age.’’* Among these works may 
be named the Clementine Recognitions and 
Homilies, and the Acts of Peter and Paul, to the 
last of which we owe the well-known ‘“ Domine, 
Quo Vadis ”’ incident. 

Though he was certainly not the author, the 
two former of these works bear the name of 
Clement, as at a comparatively early date the 
story was put into his mouth. He tells how he 
lost his parents in early childhood, and was 


' For a neat summary of the evidence in question see 
Gwatkin, Early Church History, vol. i, p. 82. 
* E,H, Plumptre, Epistles of St. Peter (C. B, S.), Pp. 59. 
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brought up as an orphan at Rome; how he 
heard of the fame of Christ and went to seek 
Him ; how he met with St. Peter, and was by 
him led to conversion ; how, travelling in the 
Apostle’s company, he found his lost relatives 
one after another—whence the Recognitions got 
its name. 

The story in the Homilies is much the same, 
but the Ebionite' doctrines are presented in 
this probably earlier work in a much stronger 
form. While it must in fairness be admitted 
that the anti-Paulinism of these romances is 
hardly so marked as Baur and his followers 
would have had our fathers believe, the fact 
remains that St. Paul’s work is passed over 
in silence, and St. Peter is represented as the 


1 This name appears to be derived from the Heb. ])38 = 
poor, and seems to have been given because of the poverty 
of the members of the sect so called. After the founding 
of Aelia Capitolina, on the site of Jerusalem, by the Emperor 
Hadrian in 134, Jewish Christianity became a distinct school 
which early separated into two sects, the orthodox Naza- 
renes and the heretical Ebionites. The latter clung tena- 
ciously to the Law, regarded Jesus as a man consecrated 
to Messiahship at His baptism, and looked for the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem as the seat of the Theocracy. They re- 
jected the authority and writings of St. Paul, the more 
extreme among them even going so far as to brand him as 
an apostate. Their influence in the Church was small, and 
did not last beyond the fifth century, 

For a neat account of Ebionism and kindred sects, which 
appeared after this chapter was written, reference may be 
made to Gwatkin, Early Church History, vol, ii, pp. 8-15, 
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Apostle par excellence of the Gentiles as well as 
of the Jews. That this has been not without 
influence upon the subsequent course of events 
the late Dr. George Salmon has pointed out 
in the following words: ‘‘ Though the heretical 
character of these Clementine writings was 
well known to the Fathers, who therefore rejected 
their doctrine, yet many of the things these 
writings tell about Peter passed into church 
tradition. In particular, this Clementine litera- 
ture has had a marvellous share in shaping the 
history of Christendom, by inventing the story 
that Peter was Bishop of Rome, and that he 
named Clement to succeed him in that see,’’! 
In other words, to quote again, ‘the claims of 
the Bishops of Rome as heirs of the supremacy 
of Peter, and the legends on which these claims 
rest, are an inheritance, not from the authentic 
teachings of the Apostles or the Apostolic 
Church, but from the Ebionite heretics whom 
she condemned.’’* Yet, even in the Clementines 


1 Introduction to N. T., p. 13. 

* Plumptre, op. cit., p. 59; cf. also Gieseler, Compendium 
of Ecclesiastical History, vol. i, p. 264 (note), 

The above-mentioned Clementine writings have been 
translated into English, and are included in several volumes 
of the Ante-Nicene Library (A.-N.L.), as follows: In 
vol, iii Recognitions, cf. especially bk. i, c. 13 ; iii, 63, 65, 71, 
PP 152, 274, 275, 279. In vol. xvi Acts of Peter and Paul, 
the scene of which is laid almost entirely in Rome; for the 
death of Peter see pp. 274-5. In vol. xvii Homilies and 
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“over the head of the Pope of Rome (if he 
may be so styled) is a still higher authority 
—the Pope of Jerusalem. Even Peter himself— 
and a fortiort Peter’s successor—is required to 
give an account of all his missionary labours 
to James the Lord’s brother, the occupant of 
the mother-see of Christendom.,’’? 


Epistle of Clement to James; for Peter’s appointment of 
Clement as his successor, pp. 6-7. 

On the subject dealt with in this chapter some will find 
it interesting to refer to Bartoli’s Primitive Church and 
Primacy of Rome. See chaps. iii and iv. The treatment 
is fairly full, but its main interest lies in the fact that it is 
the work of a convert from Rome, who therein states the 
reasons for his secession. In chap. iv. the N.T. evidence 
against the Petrine supremacy is at times pushed too far, 
to the point of irrelevancy in fact. This is regrettable, as 
it tends to weaken an undoubtedly strong case. The book, 
therefore, must be read with caution. : 

1 Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. i, vol. i, p. 68. Cf. 
apocryphal (Clementine) Epistle of Petey to James, A.-N. L., 
vol. xvii, pp. I-5. 

For an excellent discussion of the traditional Roman 
episcopate of Peter, reference may also be made to Puller, 
Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, pp. 36-49. I had not 
seen this most interesting and able volume when this chapter 
was written, but am glad to find that, in the main, my con- 
clusions are entirely in accord with those arrived at by its 
learned author. 


CHAPTER III 


SOME FACTORS IN THE CASE: (I) THE RELATIONS 
OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL WITH THE ROMAN 
CHURCH 

Baur: St. Peter and St. Paul—The Jews in Rome—Ghetto 

and Palatine—Origin of Roman Church—Epistle to 
the Romans—Household Groups—St. Paul in Rome— 
Pauline and Petrine Gospel: Popularity of Latter— 


Roman and Hebrew Influences—Suggested Dual Basis 
of the Roman Church—St. Peter the Catholic. 


EFORE proceeding to the more detailed 
B study of the sequence of events, we may 
turn our attention to certain circumstances 
which, in greater or in less degree, contributed 
to determine the line of development followed 
by the Roman See in early times. Not always 
very obtrusively manifest, they are none the 
less circumstances which should not be altogether 
overlooked by the student of that period of 
Church History with which we are more imme- 
diately concerned ; for they may be regarded, 
speaking somewhat loosely, as having played 
a part in the early history of the Roman bishopric 
not altogether dissimilar to that of heredity and 

26 
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environment in the biological development of 
the individual species. 

In the preceding chapter we have outlined the 
origin of the Petrine legend, and have briefly 
traced its beginnings so far as early Christian 
literature is concerned. At the same time we 
have incidentally observed that the name of 
St. Paul is usually coupled with that of St. Peter 
by the writers of best repute. But, for all 
that, so far as their traditional connexion with 
the origin of the Roman See is concerned, the 
name of Paul was gradually overshadowed by 
that of Peter. Not only so, but it is hardly 
open to dispute that the characteristic teaching 
of the former received something less than 
adequate consideration in the primitive Church ; 
and so early as the second century St. Paul 
had already fallen into a state of comparative 
neglect, not to come fully into his own until 
the era of the Reformation. It was the merit 
of Baur to have seen this, though he placed upon 
it a construction that it could by no means 
bear. It was the great defect of Baur that, 
instead of basing his treatment upon the facts, 
so far as they*can be ascertained—the true 
historical method—he wrought upon a _ philo- 
sophical basis, the Hegelian formula: thesis— 
antithesis—synthesis. The Catholic Church was, 
in his view, the result of a conciliation of oppos- 
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ing tendencies in religion, which had expressed 
themselves respectively in Pauline and in Ju- 
daistic Christianity. 

The facts of the case, however, so far as they 
have been made known to us in the New Testa- 
ment—our one reliable source of information— 
do not in the least warrant the drawing of any 
such extreme conclusion as that at which Baur 
arrived. At the same time, they do seem to 
suggest that there was some divergence of stand- 
point on the part of St. Paul, as compared with 
that of those who were Apostles before him. 
The autobiographical portion of Galatians closes 
with a jarring note,’ while the teaching of 
James with reference to faith and works,* though, 
as has again and again been pointed out, by 
no means irreconcilable with that of Paul,? 
does seem to suggest familiarity with the Pauline 
terminology, and even, perhaps, some little dis- 
content with it, as being open to perversion and 
abuse ‘—a point which, it may be observed, St. 


1 ii, II seq. 4. fas: i; 14.-seq. 

3 Rom. iii, 28 ; iv, 2 seq. ; X, 4 seg; Gal. ii, 16; iii, 10 seq. 

4 Widely different inferences have been drawn from a com- 
parison of the “ faith and works ”’ passages in Paul and James : 
cf., for example, J. A. Beet, The N.T., p. 99; Salmon, Jnt. 
to N. T., pp. 459 seq. ; Peake, Crit, Int. to N. T., pp. 86 seg. ; 
B. W. Bacon, Int. to N. T., pp. 159 seg.; and art. “Ep. of 
James” in Encyc. Brit., and similar works of reference. 
It would be tedious to name the commentaries available in 
this connexion, 
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Paul himself by no means overlooked.!. Further- 
more, it is not at all impossible that some of 
those who professed to look upon St. James as 
their leader,? and to whom the Pauline teaching 
was certainly an object of suspicion and dislike, 
had furnished the head of the Jerusalem Church 
with garbled reports as to the practice and 
doctrine of the Apostle of the Gentiles. At all 
events, it can hardly be overlooked that, in spite 
of the very practical tokens of his affection for 
his Christian brethren at Jerusalem, which he 
had been at pains to give,’ St. Paul himself was 
personally an object of suspicion, if not of 
positive dislike, in certain circles of the Church 
in that city.‘ So widespread was this feeling 
that, on the occasion of his last recorded visit 
to the Jewish capital, James and other of the 
loyal brethren begged their guest to take steps 
to silence any rumours as to the doubtfulness 
of his complete orthodoxy.’ Paul’s arrest quickly 
followed ; and the narrative of Acts gives not 
the least hint that that event occasioned any 
widespread sorrow or consternation in Christian 
circles at Jerusalem, such as that occasioned by 
the arrest of Peter some fifteen years earlier. 

1 E.g. Gal. v,; 13 seq. S5G ales te: 

3 See Acts xi, 29; xxiv, 17; Rom, xv, 26; 1 Cor, xvi, 3; 
Gal. ii, 10. 


4 Cf. Gal. ii, 3-5. 5 Acts xxi, 18 seq. 
8 Cf, Acts xxi, 33 seq. with xii, 5. 
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This silence should not be over-pressed, of course ; 
it does not, for instance, afford anything ap- 
proaching definite proof that the members of the 
local Church generally were entirely indifferent as 
to what became of the great Apostle. But, 
coupled with other indications pointing in the 
same direction, it does at least give some colour 
to the inference that he was not exactly a persona 
grata at the head quarters of Jewish Christianity. 

Having premised so much, we must now turn 
our attention from the mother-city of Christianity 
to that other capital which was destined to 
become the metropolis of Catholic Christianity, 
and, having become such, was to impregnate 
Catholicism with so much of herself that it 
finally emerged as Roman Catholicism. 

At the opening of the Christian era there 
seems to have been a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion in Rome. This is by no means a matter 
for surprise. There is no lack of evidence that 
the Jewish people had at this period already 
dispersed themselves in large numbers throughout 
the Roman world. Under these circumstances 


1 Acts ii, 9; Joseph., Bell., ii, 16, 4; vii, 3, 3; Apion, ii, 
39 ; Philo, Legat., 36; Flacc., 7 ; Cic., Pro Flacco, 28 ; Strabo, 
quoted by Joseph., Ant., xiv, 7, 2; Seneca, quoted by Aug, 
De Cw, Dei, vi, 11. Cf. Merivale, Romans under the Empire, 
ili., pp. 357-60 ; and, for an excellent general survey, Schiirer, 
Jewish People in the Time of Christ (E. T.), ii, pp. 232-41, 
247-52. 
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it was but natural that many Jewish emigrants 
should gravitate to Rome, between which city 
and Jerusalem there had been not a little passing 
to and fro for several generations. Diplomatic 
relations had been entered into between Rome 
and Judaea so long ago as 162 B.c., when Judas 
Maccabaeus had made a treaty with the Re- 
public, and had placed the Jewish State under 
her protection, as a more or less dependent 
ally.!. A century later Judaea was incorporated 
into the Republic by Pompey, in the course of 
his Syrian campaign, and the independent 
existence of the Jewish State came to an end.’ 
Prince Aristobulus II, together with several 
members of his family, and a multitude of Jewish 
captives, were carried off to Rome *—an event 
which cannot but have added to the strength 
and the importance of the Jewish community 
in the capital! Other Roman generals, among 
whom we may name Cassius, are also mentioned 
as having made a large number of Hebrew 


1 1 Macc. viii, 17-32; Joseph., Ant.,xii, 10,6. For a very 
readable account of the incidents leading up to this impor- 
tant step see Moss, Malachi to Matthew, chap. vi. 

3 Joseph., Ant., xiv, 4, 4; Bell.,i, 7, 7; Tac., Htst., v, 9; 
Dio Cass., Hist. Rom., xxxvii, 15 seqg.; Appian, De Reb. Syr., 
50; Moss, op. cit., chap, x1il. 

3 Joseph., Ant., xiv, 4, 5; Bell., i, 6, 7; cf. also Ant., xiv, 
Ont j- xiv], 4° BLell., 1, 8,6. 

4 On this point see Moss, op. cit., pp. 176-7; and cf. 
Renan, Hibbert Lect., p. 47. 
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captives, many of whom doubtless found their 
way to Rome to swell the numbers of their 
fellow countrymen in that city. 

The position of the Roman Jews, now a body 
of considerable numerical importance, was further 
strengthened by the liberal policy of Julius 
Caesar,*? who sought to consolidate the Republic, 
now in fact, if not in name, an Empire, by giving 
large consideration to the sentiments and customs 
of subject peoples, among whom none received 
more favourable treatment than did the Jews: 
Augustus also, when he at length became heir 
to more than his uncle’s power, showed the 
same disposition to take the Jews under his 
protection,‘ even to the extent of modifying the 
civic regulations in the interests of such as were 
resident in the capital. 

Under these conditions the Jews in Rome 
acquired a position of influence, and, not 
improbably favoured by the failure of effete 
religious systems to: inspire conviction, made 
converts to their own more virile faith. This 
did not add to their popularity, and in some 
influential quarters they became suspected and 

1 joseph., Ant., xiv, 7, 4; Beill.; i, 8,0. 

2 For his friendly relations with the Jews see Joseph., 
Ant., xiv, 8; 10,6; 10, 8; cf. also Suet., Div. Jul., 84; 
Merivale, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 87-8. 


3 Cf, Joseph., Ant., x, 2, 1 seq. 
4 Joseph., Ant., xvi, 6, 2-3; cf. also 4-7, 
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disliked.'. Their principal place of residence 
was in the district beyond Tiber, a poor 
neighbourhood into which a respectable Roman 
would hesitate to go. On this ground they 
were subjected to contemptuous remarks. 
But, though the somewhat unsavoury Traste- 
vere quarter was the principal gathering-ground 
of the Roman Jews, indications are not lacking 
that they were to be met with in other districts 
also.’ 

That the Jewish population in Rome in the 
first century was of considerable extent is certain, 
and we are happily not without data upon which 
to build a rough estimate of their actual numbers. 
It is recorded, for instance, that when a Jewish 
embassy was sent to the imperial capital, in 
4 B.C., it was joined on arrival by no less than 
eight thousand resident Jews. A generation 
later, in A.D. 19, when Jewish propagandism 
had aroused the hostility of the authorities, 
Tiberius expelled the Jews from the city, sending 
at the same time no less than four thousand 


1 Joseph., Ant., xviii, 3, 5; Hor., Saé., i, ix, 71-2; Juv., 
Sat., xiv, 96. Mayor has an interesting note upon this point, 
Satives of Juv., vol. ii, p. 303. Cf. also, at a somewhat later 
period, the remark of Seneca quoted in Aug., Civ. Det, vi, 11 ; 
and Merivale, op. czt., vol. vii, p. 380. 

2 Juv., Sat., xiv, 201; Mart., vi, 93; Philo, Legat., 23. 

8 On this point see Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 
Volo 1, D7: 


3 
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able-bodied men from among them on military 
service into Sardinia! Taking these numbers 
as our guide, we may assume that the Jewish 
residents in Rome, in the first decades of our era, 
cannot have numbered less than 14,000, and not 
improbably exceeded that figure.’ 

To what extent Tiberius’s edict was vigorously 
put into effect it is impossible to know with any 
approach to exactness; but it was, as we have 
already observed, very far indeed from being 
a dead letter. After the fall of Sejanus, to 
whom this anti-Jewish policy seems to have 
been mainly due,’ the Jews were permitted to 


1 Tac., Aun., ii, 85 ; Suet., Tzb., 36; Joseph., Ant., xviii, 
3, 5. It will be observed that there is a slight discrepancy 
between the statements of Tacitus and Josephus, the former 
suggesting that the 4,000, shipped off to Sardinia consisted 
of a mixed crowd of Jews and Egyptians. Suetonius, how- 
ever, forms a sort of link of connexion between them. With 
Tacitus, he mentions that Egyptians as well as Jews were 
obnoxious to the Emperor, but at the same time is at pains 
to tell us that the 4,000 referred to were wholly Jews, as 
stated by Josephus. Cf. Merivale, op. cit., vol. v, p. 287; 
VOL VA NPA 32. 

* Harnack estimates the total Jewish population at 10,000 ; 
but, comparing these figures, and bearing in mind that the 
4,000 able-bodied were simply those upon whom the authori- 
ties laid hands, while the Jews were admittedly a prolific 
race, such estimate seems decidedly too small. The reader, 
however, may be referred to Expans. Christ., i, p. 9, where the 
total population of Rome is estimated at about 600,o0o—an 
amazingly small figure. Grisar (Hist. Rome and the Popes, 
vol. i, p. 185) estimates it at more than a million. 

8 Euseb., H. E., ii, 5 sub. fin, 
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return,’ and the ranks of the scattered com- 
munity were speedily re-formed.? But they were 
not permitted to remain undisturbed, and thirty 
years later, in A.D. 49, as the result of an outbreak 
of disorder, not entirely unconnected with the 
advent of Christianity, it would appear, the 
reigning Emperor Claudius promulgated an edict 
of expulsion against the Jewish residents in 
Rome. Whether this edict was published 
without being put into effect because of the 
difficulty of enforcing it,’ or actually put into 
force, as the weight of authority would rather 
lead us to suppose,‘ it did not long remain in 
operation ; and, so far as we are able to judge, 
exercised but little permanent effect upon those 
against whom it had been directed. We may 
therefore assume, with a fair measure of con- 
fidence, that, at the period when the infant 
Church in Rome was beginning to take shape, 
there was a Jewish element in that city of very 
considerable extent. 
This, then, was the soil into which first fell 
the seed of the gospel in Rome. Of the actual 
beginnings of the Church there we have no 
definite information, the story of its origin being, 


1 Philo, Legat., 24. 

2 Dio Cass., Hist. Rom., lx, 6. 

8 So Dio Cass,, 1b. 

4 Acts xviii, 2; Suet., Claud., 25 ; Oros., Hist., vii, 6, 15. 
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as matter of fact, wrapped in the deepest ob- 
scurity. We do know, however, that “ sojourners 
from Rome’’ were among those present at 
Pentecost,! that they heard St. Peter’s pro- 
clamation of the gospel on that memorable 
occasion, and it is more than likely that some 
of them returned to the city of the Caesars as 
the first missionaries of the gospel there. If 
this be so, in this sense, and in this sense alone, 
it may be said that, indirectly, St. Peter was 
the founder of the Roman Church. For the 
view that this Apostle paid an early visit to 
Rome, and that the “‘ other place”’ of Acts xii, 17, 
was the capital of the Empire there is not a 
shred of evidence, and in a former chapter we 
have observed some of the difficulties in the 
way of entertaining it.2 Every probability is, 
therefore, in favour of the supposition that the 
first heralds of the gospel in Rome were travellers 
from Jerusalem, Jews or proselytes, who pro- 
claimed in the ears of their compatriots in the 


1 Acts ii, 10. 

2 A recent advocate of this extremely improbable view 
has arisen in the person of Dean Spence-Jones, who supposes 
that St. Peter came to Rome about A.D. 42 and remained till 
49, when he was compelled to leave by the imperial edict 
of expulsion. This view, asserted with some assurance, is 
frankly based upon tradition, while the passages from early 
Christian literature quoted in its support are, so far as the 
particular point at issue is concerned, simply irrelevant. 
See Early Christians in Rome, pp. 7-20. 
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capital the solemn tidings of a new revelation of 
Himself which the God of Israel had made to 
men, and of which they themselves had been 
privileged to be recipients. Thus, it appears, 
were laid the first foundations of the Roman 
Church, not improbably in the course of the 
fourth decade of our era, at latest early in the 
fifth." 

The Jewish community in Rome, to which 
the message of the gospel came, comprised 
elements widely differing in sentiment and 
standpoint. First in point of numbers was 
what we may call the Ghetto-element, composed 
largely, if not almost exclusively, of men of 
Jewish birth, the chapmen, pedlars, and pawn- 
brokers of the Transtibertine—patriotic, narrow, 
and restless, to whom the non-temporal character 
of the Christian revelation would make but 
slight appeal, where it did not awaken positive 
hostility. But on the Palatine were others, 
Jews by religion or by race, slaves and retainers 
in great houses, freedmen who depended upon 
aristocratic patrons. These of necessity spent 
their lives in an atmosphere and amid surround- 
ings which, to say the least, did not tend to foster 

1 Renan, Hibb. Lect. p. 55, dates the foundation of the Roman 
Church about a.D. 50; but, if the view suggested in the text 
be correct, this date will be anything from twelve to fifteen 


years too late, making full allowance for the comparative 
tardiness of communication in the first century. 
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a spirit of Hebrew nationalism. Such would 
not unnaturally regard the gospel message with 
a breadth of view and a freedom from racial 
prejudice which could hardly be looked for 
among the Ghetto-Jews of Rome. Among the 
Palatine Jews it is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to suppose that the gospel found the majority 
of its earliest adherents in the capital, though 
indications are not lacking from which we may 
infer that the Christian movement was by no 
means excluded from the district beyond Tiber. 
Indeed, as suggested above, it would appear that 
the feeling aroused by the progress of the gospel, 
presumably in this last-named quarter, at length 
became so strong as to threaten the public peace, 
and that an outbreak of disorder, due to religious 
differences, occasioned Claudius’s edict of ex- 
pulsion against the Roman Jews in A.D. 49. 
At the first coming of the gospel to Rome 
there could have been no question of the abandon- 
ment of ancient usages and ceremonial. So far, 
indeed, from the claims of the Law being in 
any way thrust into the background, it would 
seem that, generally speaking, the members 
of the Christian community or communities in 


1 On this point reference may be made to Merivale, op cit. 
vol. vi, pp. 430-1, 433-5. 

® This may be inferred from Suet., Claud., 25: cf. Milnan, 
Hist, Christ,, vol. i, p. 416. 
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Rome were very exact in their discharge of 
legal obligation.’ That this was the case is 
made sufficiently clear by the subject-matter 
of the letter addressed to this Church, in A.D. 58 
or 59, by the Apostle Paul. The Epistle to the 
Romans assumes, on the part of the recipients, 
a perfect familiarity with Jewish ritual and 
ceremonial usages, and contains nothing which 
can suggest that there was in the Church addressed 
any such controversy as that which was at this 
very period distracting the Churches of Galatia.’ 
It may perhaps be added that, so far as the 
Roman Christians were concerned, their principles 
were of an Essenic rather than a Pharisaic type.° 

It would lead us far beyond the necessary 
limits of the present volume to attempt any- 
thing like a detailed discussion of this great 
Epistle. We can but linger for a moment upon 
one or two points which contribute somewhat 
to lift the veil of obscurity which rests upon 
the infant Church of Rome at the period under 
consideration. That the gospel obtained its 
first adherents in the imperial capital from among 
the member$ of the Jewish community, including 


1 Cf. Rom. xiv, xv, 1-9; Ambrosiaster, Comm. in Rom., 
xvi, 1 (Spicileg. Casin.,ii,2,p.77). For the general character 
of the Roman Jews in relation to their Law see Suet., Aug., 
76; Juv., Sat., xiv, 96 seq.; Tac., Hist., v, 5. 

2 But cf. Milman, Hist. Christ., vol. i, p. 417. 

8 Findlay, Epistles of Paul, p. 142. 
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of course proselytes, may be regarded as practi- 
cally certain, the majority, as already pointed 
out, being probably recruited from among the 
dependents of aristocratic houses. Of these 
last, indeed, we find something more than a trace 
in the salutations of St. Paul to the Roman 
Church. The mention of the household of 
Aristobulus, for instance, at once suggests that 
the person referred to can have been none other 
than the grandson of Herod I, who had received 
his education in Rome, and apparently resided 
there in a private station, but on terms of intimate 
companionship with the Emperor Claudius, who 
numbered him among his closest friends. That 


1 Rom. xvi, 10-11. It will be observed that I accept 
chap. xvi as having been addressed to the Roman Church. 
The reasons for doing so cannot be fully entered into here, The 
matter is one of N. T. criticism, and its full discussion would 
carry us somewhat far afield. It is, moreover, hardly neces- 
sary to give references; adequate discussion of the points 
involved may be found in almost any good commentary or 
N .T. Introduction, and in works of reference, such as Hastings’ 
Dict., Encyc. Bib., Encyc. Brit. Reference, however, may be 
made to three very interesting papers, the second being by 
Hort, in Lightfoot, Bib. Essays, pp. 287-374, or in Journ. 
Theol. Stud., li, pp. 264 seq., iii, pp. 51 seq., 193 seg.; also 
to Lightfoot, Phil., p. 177. A recent and very fair putting 
of the case, pro and contra, may be found in Peake, Crit. 
Int. N. T., pp. 41-4. The view adopted by me has the 
support, among others, of the following : Sanday and Head- 
lam, J. A. Beet, Peake, Findlay, Robertson, Salmon, Har- 
nack, Zahn, and, so far as the destination of the salutations 
is concerned, Gifford. On the other side one may name 
Moffat, B. W. Bacon, Renan, Farrar, Ewald. 
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Aristobulus was still living in a.D. 58 is more 
than doubtful'; but, whether living or dead, 
his household seems to have still retained its 
corporate existence, and among his dependents 
was a little group of adherents of the new faith. 
To this group, judging from his name, pre- 
sumably belonged Herodion, a kinsman of St. 
Paul’s. In the household of Narcissus was a 
similar group, the members of which were greeted 
by the Apostle as his brethren in the faith. 
Though the name was not uncommon, the 
Narcissus in question can hardly have been other 
than the famous, or rather infamous, freedman, 
the intimate, and one of the principal directors 
of the policy of the Emperor Claudius. When 
St. Paul addressed his salutations to the Roman 
Church the wicked freedman-minister had cer- 
tainly been dead some four or five years,’ but 
his household, like that of Aristobulus, still 
continued to bear his name, though perhaps 
merged in that of the Emperor himself Side 
by side with the foregoing, unless it be identical 

1 Lightfoot, Phil., p. 175; cf. also Headlam, art. “ Aris- 
tobulus”’ in Hastings’ Dict. 

2 For the position of freedmen generally at the court of 
Claudius, and for some special reference to Narcissus, see 
Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vi, pp. 139-44, 168-71, 
172-4, 436-7. There are two very suggestive notes on 
P- 437, which should not be overlooked. 


8 Tac., Ann., xiii, 1; Dio Cass., lx, 34. 
* Cf. Lightfoot, Phzi., p. 175. 
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with the last-named, was yet another group 
referred to by St. Paul elsewhere’ as Caesar’s 
household. 

The salutations as a whole further suggest 
that the Christian community at Rome did not, 
at this period, form one united whole, but rather 
consisted of a number of separate groups, more or 
less closely in touch with each other, no doubt, 
but not so linked together as to form a single 
corporate body.’ No less than five such groups 
definitely emerge, the relations of the other 
individuals named being unspecified, though in 
one or two cases a suggestion of similar group- 
connexions may be observed. 

So far as any inference from the names, as 
names, is concerned, it will be observed that 
several of them are Roman, others Greek, while 
others, again, suggest a Hebrew connexion. Not 
much stress can be safely laid upon this; Paul 
himself was the bearer of a Roman name, so 
likewise Aquila and Priscilla, whose nationality 
is well known to us. It may, however, be in- 
ferred, with some approach to certainty, that 
the early Roman Church was of a mixed char- 
acter, being neither wholly Jewish nor altogether 


1 Phil. iv, 22. 

2 A similar organization, or want of it, seems to have been 
generally characteristic of the Roman Jews. See Schiirer, 
Jewish People, vol. ii, pp. 247-9. 
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Gentile. That both these elements were present 
is further confirmed alike by the subject-matter 
of Romans, and the writer’s method of handling it. 

At the close of the sixth decade of the first 
century we may therefore think of the Christian 
Society in Rome as being already somewhat 
cosmopolitan in character. Diversities of race 
and social environment among its members 
doubtless contributed not a little to account for 
the group arrangement which has attracted our 
attention. It was therefore a mixed body of 
believers to whom St. Paul addressed himself 
in his epoch-making letter ; but whether it was 
a body preponderantly Jewish or Gentile the 
letter itself does not enable us to determine 
beyond the possibility of question. This is 
shown clearly enough by the different inferences 
which have been drawn from the data supplied 
therein and the different conclusions which 
have been arrived at by students of the Epistle 
in our own and other days.' On the whole, 
and in default of more precise information, we 
may perhaps conclude that neither party enjoyed 
any very marked preponderance, Jews and 
Gentiles being in something like equal strength. 
The Gentile element seems to have been mainly 


1 Again it is hardly necessary to give references. Dis- 
cussions may be found in the commentaries, N. T. introduc- 
tions, Pauline biographies, and works of reference whose 
names are legion. 
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Greek, or at any rate Greek-speaking ; and it is 
likely that genuine Romans formed but a very 
small minority in the Roman Church, which was 
at this period, and remained for some con- 
siderable time afterwards, a foreign community 
in the imperial capital. Of the Gentile members 
of the Church it is by no means unlikely that 
a large proportion had been Jewish proselytes ; 
and from the tone and manner of Romans we 
can hardly do otherwise than infer that the 
generally current interpretation of the gospel 
was of a more or less Judaistic character. 

Some three years after the dispatch of this 
epoch-making letter the writer himself paid his 
first visit to the great city to which it had been 
addressed. The circumstances of St. Paul’s 
coming to Rome are so well known as to need 
no mention here. The news of his approach 
had preceded him, and there were loyal hearts 
among the Christians of Rome, whose affection 
and respect for the great teacher, whom most 
of them had never seen, prompted them to 
journey forth along the Appian Way that they 
might welcome him while still en voute. Thus 
escorted, the great Apostle entered Rome. 

For two years at least St. Paul made the 
world’s metropolis his home. That he preached 
the gospel there, not without success, we may 
infer alike from the last chapter of Acts, and 
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from the so-called Epistles of the First Imprison- 
ment, the whole four of which were not impro- 
bably written in Rome.! At the same time, it 
is hard to resist the impression that his reception 
in the city was not quite all that the welcome 
ere he entered its gates had led him to anticipate. 
He seems to have begun his compaign with an 
appeal to his resident fellow countrymen which 
took the form of an afologia. Calling together 
the principal members of the Jewish community, 
he laid before them a statement of his case with 
elaborate care. To this overture they replied 
with a diplomatic reserve,’ their attitude, 
though courteous, being unenthusiastic and non- 
committal. They did, however, express their 
willingness, if not their desire, to hear more 
about the new faith, of which they remarked 
that they had hitherto heard but ill reports. 
Under these circumstances the Apostle preached 
his first sermon to the Jews of Rome. He was 
heard with mingled feelings. Some, if not.en- 


> 

1 That Phil. was written at Rome is practically certain, 
and that the remaining letters were written from the same 
place is, on the whole, more likely than not. The matter is 
again one of N. T. criticism, for the full discussion of which 
the reader is once more referred to the many available com- 
mentaries, &c. 

2 That they were as entirely ignorant of the facts of the 
case as their own words imply, and as Milman (Hist. Christ., 
i, pp. 452-3) seems to think, appears to me to be somewhat 
unlikely. 
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tirely convinced, were at all events so far wrought 
upon that they were not prepared to dispute 
the truth of the preacher’s message; while 
others, and, in view of St. Paul’s denunciation, 
probably the majority, were openly antagonistic 
thereto. In hot dispute among themselves, the 
Jewish headmen left the house. If they fairly 
represented their fellow countrymen, among the 
Jews of Rome there seemed to be but little 
prospect of aggressive work. That something 
may have been achieved in that quarter is by 
no means impossible or even unlikely. At the 
same time, there can be but little doubt that the 
Apostle found his most fruitful sphere of labour 
among the Greek-speaking Gentiles who thronged 
to the city in numbers so great as to call forth 
bitter comment in certain circles of society.! 
That the numbers recruited into the Christian 
ranks from among this immigrant population 
must have been very considerable is suggested 
by the fact that, so far as one is able to judge 
from somewhat scanty data, the Roman Church 
appears to have been for many years a Greek- 
speaking community in the Latin capital. But, 


1 Cf., for instance, Juvenal’s protest, a generation later, 
against the swarm of Greeks and Orientals who had descended 
upon Rome. “I cannot abide a Greek Rome,’’ said the 
indignant poet (Sat. iii, 60-61, or indeed the whole passage 
58-106). There is an interesting note in Hardy’s edition, 
pp. 140-41. 
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even so, during the period with which we are 
now more particularly concerned, the Jewish 
Christian element, although it seems to have 
left no very permanent mark upon the thought 
and life of the Church in Rome, can hardly have 
been other than important, and no doubt exer- 
cised considerable influence. Such being the 
case, and bearing in mind that the Roman 
Christians had not as yet attained inner coherence 
and organized unity, it is a matter for conjecture 
to what extent the several Christian groups in 
Rome, when they did begin to organize them- 
selves, revealed a tendency to draw together 
to two centres rather than to one centre of 
corporate unity. If this were so, it would ensue 
that, as the small household churches, whose 
existence in Rome we have seen reason to infer 
from St. Paul’s letter, became to some extent 
organized into a Church, that Church could 
hardly have been, like the seamless robe of 
Christ, of one texture throughout. Its members 
may have been of one body, owning allegiance 
to one Lord, and yet have held widely different 
views as to present Christian obligation in respect 
of ancient Hebrew law and ceremonial obser- 
vance. Brethren in the faith, as personally 
they undoubtedly were, it is manifest enough 
that St. Paul and St. James did not, as Christian 
Apostles, occupy precisely the same point of 
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view; and it is by no means impossible that a 
similar but even more pronounced diversity 
of outlook and sentiment may have manifested 
itself in a Church composed of such various 
elements as must have been included in that 
of Rome. 

The Church of Rome claims as her founders 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and, as we have already 
observed, in this connexion the two names are 
found coupled together in the earliest Christian 
writings that have come down to us. But the 
fact remains that, from a very early date, the 
name of Peter quite overshadowed that of Paul, 
and passed into the tradition of the Church as 
that of the first Bishop of Rome. What appears 
to have been the starting-point of that tradition 
has been indicated in the foregoing chapter. 
It may, however, be not without interest to 
inquire whether anything in the atmosphere of 
Rome, and in the constitution of the membership 
of the Church in that city, may have contributed 
to prepare the ground in which this tradition 
might the more readily take root, and to exalt 
the name and fame of St. Peter at the expense 
of St. Paul. 

From the concluding chapter of Acts we may 
infer that St. Paul was regarded with some 
suspicion by no small proportion of the leading 
members of the Jewish community in Rome— 
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a suspicion which was doubtless shared by the 
great majority of their fellow countrymen. The 
public opinion of the Ghetto must thus have 
been, generally speaking, far from friendly 
towards the great Apostle. That even the 
Christian Jews were entirely unaffected by these 
feelings can hardly be considered probable. 
Public opinion is a pervasive thing, and creates 
an atmosphere from which it is very difficult 
to escape, especially in the case of a foreign 
community in a great city, which, in spite of 
individual differences on many points, must 
hold together in the main, impelled thereto by 
common interests as well as common blood. 
Furthermore, St. Paul’s theology, mightily as 
it appeals to the modern Protestant, was perhaps 
not set forth in just the form which would most 
strongly grip a Christian Jew, in whom racial 
tradition and national aspiration were still 
strong; and, even leaving the latter aside for 
the moment, Rome was perhaps the last city. in 
the world which would appreciate the Pauline 
antithesis of lawand grace. The inborn reverence 
for law, which had already been for centuries 
so eminently characteristic of the Roman, cannot 
but have created an atmosphere which pervaded 
every quarter of the great city, and from the 
influence of which none resident therein could 
entirely escape, even though not themselves of 


4 
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Roman blood. It has been very truly said of 
the Roman that, in respect of his relation to the 
gospel, he ‘‘ construed all in terms of his polity,”’ * 
and the remark will in some measure apply to 
all who were under immediate Roman influences. 

We must, however, in this connexion be 
upon our guard lest we assume too much, and 
push our conclusions further than the very 
scanty data at our disposal give us any right to 
do. Whatever may have been the attitude of 
the non-Christian Jew—and our information upon 
this point is all too littlk—we have not the shadow 
of ground for the supposition that St. Paul was 
in any sense the object of overt hostility on the 
part of any section of the Christian community 
in Rome. He may have been, and perhaps was, 
personally held in affection and esteem, even 
though his method of setting forth the signi- 
ficance of the facts of the gospel might not 
have been precisely that calculated most strongly 
to appeal to the temperament nurtured in the 
atmosphere of Rome, and, in the case of some, 
further modified by Jewish training. Such, 
while recognizing the force of St. Paul’s message, 
and accepting the cardinal facts which he so 
powerfully enunciated, perhaps found the teaching 
of another Apostle, himself the bearer of a mighty 
name, more in harmony with their way of looking 


1 Workman, Christian Thought, p. 2. 
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at things, and in consequence more potent in 
its appeal. 

In the previous chapter we have already 
seen reason for thinking that St. Peter spent 
his closing days in Rome. If not there at the 
time of St. Paul’s arrival—and the silence of 
Acts makes this highly improbable, Peter may 
very well have arrived in the capital while his 
fellow Apostle was stillresident there. Ifso, Paul 
was under surveillance, while Peter was _pre- 
sumably free*; the activities of the latter would 
therefore have been less hampered than those 
of his colleague ; and, adding to this the fact 
that his apostleship was of longer standing, and 
that he had been the confidant and companion 
of the Lord Himself, it is by no means improbable 
that, in the eyes of the average Roman Christian, 
St. Peter would appear to be, in every sense, 
the senior Apostle of the two. 

1 Gwatkin, Early Church History, vol. i, p. 60, regards this 
silence as ‘‘ decisive proof that he (Peter) had not visited 
Rome before 61.’ Tradition, however, regards him as 
having been present at this time, and informs us that it was 
he who dispatched the disciples to greet Paul en route, and 
to escort him to the city. So in Acts of Petey and Paul, for 
example, where the disciples of Peter are represented as 
having been sent “ thirty-eight’ (really nearer thirty-three) 
miles out to Three Taverns. 

2 It is, of course, possible that Peter may have been brought 
to Rome as a prisoner. See Farrar, Early Days of Chris- 


tianity, chap. vii. The assumption is, however, quite gratui- 
tous, and is unsupported by evidence. 
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If the foregoing conjecture’ be correct it 
follows that, so far as the Christian community 
in Rome was concerned, St. Peter was in a 
position of some advantage as compared with 
his companion. We may now go a step further, 
and consider whether there was anything, not 
in the subject-matter, but in the manner and 
the method of this Apostle’s presentation of 
Christian truth, as contrasted with that of St. 
Paul, which was calculated to secure for it a 
readier acceptance among the Christians of Rome. 

The speeches of St. Peter as recorded in Acts, 
and his method of treatment, are exemplified 
in the First Epistle which bears his name *—it 


1 That it is a conjecture must be frankly admitted. But, 
in default of definite historical data, conjecture, within the 
limits of reason and probability, may be not merely warranted, 
but helpful. We have to account for the fact that the name 
of St. Peter quite overshadowed that of the far greater St. 
Paul, so far as their connexion with the Roman Church was 
concerned. Definite information upon the point is almost 
entirely to seek. The treatment in the text is an attempt 
to fill in what is lacking, conjectural it is true, but I venture 
to think neither improbable nor unfair, and quite in harmony 
with the scanty indications which are our only guide. 

? It will be observed that I accept the Petrine authorship 
of the First Epistle. This I have done not without careful 
consideration, though to discuss in detail my reasons is here 
impossible. Such discussion would raise questions of N. T. 
criticism which are quite beyond the scope of the present 
volume. Questions of authorship and date—and in this 
particular case the two are very closely linked together—are 
discussed in all their bearings in commentaries, &c., to which 
the reader is referred. 
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may be noted, in passing, that there are not 
wanting striking points of similarity between the 
spoken and the written word which lend sup- 


It may, however, be not undesirable to state that the 
traditional view as to the authorship of 1 Petey has external 
attestation which is overwhelmingly strong, and that internal 
support also is not lacking. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that there are indications in the Epistle which 
seem to point to a state of things which we should have 
looked for at a rather later date than the middle sixties, the 
traditional date of the martyrdom of St. Peter. Hence 
various dates have been assigned, ranging from a.D, 64, or 
even earlier, to 112. The acceptance of anything approach- 
ing the later date involves the sacrifice of the Petrine author- 
ship on purely @ priori grounds, and in face of much evidence 
on the other side. Sir William Ramsay (Church in R. E., 
Pp. 279-88) has attempted to open up a via media, obviating 
some of these difficulties, by dating the Epistle somewhere 
about the year 80; arguing that it is the work of the Apostle 
whose name it bears, but as to the date of whose death 
tradition has led us astray. Without attempting anything 
in the nature of a discussion, it may be said, in a word, that 
this view is encumbered with difficulties of its own, which 
appear to be greater than those involved in the acceptance 
of the traditional view. Cf. Gwatkin, Early Ch. Hist., vol. i, 
p. 82. : 

While fully recognizing that the points raised upon the 
other side are not without weight, the strength of the external 
evidence, supported as it is by evidence drawn from the 
Epistle itself, seems to me to be irresistible; and to be en- 
cumbered with less difficulty in the way of its acceptance 
than any of the alternatives proposed. It is interesting to 
observe that one of the latest writers on the subject, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, in Encyc. Brit. arts. ‘“‘ St. Peter,” and “‘ Epistles 
of Peter,’’ though he writes with much reserve, and hesitates 
to commit himself, leaves astrong impression that he inclines 
to the traditional view, as being that most free from difficulty 
on the whole, 
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port to the tradition of their common origin '— 
afford evidence as to this Apostle’s method of 
treatment, upon which we can rely with some 
measure of confidence ; and beyond which, as 
they are our only really authoritative sources 
of information, it would be scarcely be worth 
our while to go. 

Turning now to the First Epistle, which for 
our special purpose is by far the more important 
of the two, even the most casual student can 
hardly remain altogether unimpressed by the 
catholicity of the writer’s standpoint. Here 
are to be found not only re-echoes of the words 
of Christ, and what appear to be allusions to 
the teaching of St. John, but the author’s in- 
debtedness to St. James is marked, and his 
Paulinism still more so. In other words, St. 
Peter lays hold of certain elements in the teaching 
of St. James and St. Paul, and perhaps also of 
St. John and the writer of Hebrews, and welds 
them together into one whole. Whether he was 


1 Cf., for example, Acts iv, 11 with 1 Pet. ii, 7. Other 
parallels might be given; but it is unnecessary, for carefully 
compiled lists are readily available, 

? Elaborate lists of parallels are available, and it will be 
sufficient here to give examples of each of the above. Compare 
1 Pet, ii, 7 (Acts iv, 11) with Matt, xxi, 42, Mark xii, 10, 
Lk. xx, 17; ii, 22 with 1. John iii, 3, iv, 11; i, 6-7 with 
Jas. i, 2-4; iv, 8 with Jas..v, 20; i, 13 with Eph. vi, 14; 
ii, 9 with Acts xxvi, 18, Rom. iii, 12; and the whole passage 
ii, 6-10 with Rom. ix, 25-32. 
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familiar with the writings known to us, or 
whether he had learned the characteristic features 
of the teaching of his brother Apostles by personal 
intercourse with them, must remain an open 
question. But, however that may be, St. Peter’s 
indebtedness to others is sufficiently striking, 
and inevitably leads one to ponder whether his 
use of them was of deliberate intent, whether 
he saw that the teaching of his brethren, par- 
ticularly Paul and James, might not be so inter- 
preted as to bring them, if indeed it had not 
already done so, into apparent antagonism; and 
he therefore set himself, by making clear his 
indebtedness to and agreement with both, to 
act the part of a conciliator, and to make his 
readers feel that, differing in method and point 
of view as these great Apostles undoubtedly 
did, he himself was at one with both, and they 
likewise with each other, so far as the main 
issues were concerned. Such may have been the 
case. But it is at least as likely that St. Peter, 
intent upon his message for its own sake, merely 
made use of his colleagues where and as their 
words assisted him to express his own ideas, or 
had served as the starting-points of his own 
thought. 

Of these influences by far the most conspicuous 
is that of St. Paul. The points of contact between 
1 Petey and Romans and Ephesians, in particular, 
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are both numerous and striking. So much so, 
indeed, in the case of the last-named Epistle, 
that the theory has been seriously advanced that 
it is to be ascribed to the same pen as 1 Peter. 
That such a contention, even though it has alto- 
gether failed to secure adherents, should be 
even thinkable, bears emphatic witness to the 
reality of the mutual connexion of the works 
in question, the dependence of course being on 
the part of St. Peter From this it follows that 
the charge of anti-Paulinism cannot by any 
means be brought against St. Peter. In all 
essentials, though differing widely in originality 
and range of thought, these two great exponents 
of the gospel were at one. 

St. Peter, however, while in some measure a 
disciple of St. Paul, is no slavish imitator, but 
has his own method of statement of Christian 
truth. Less prone to mysticism, and less pro- 
foundly theological than Paul, Peter was eminently 
practicalin his method of treatment. Speculation 
and mysticism did not, it need scarcely be said, 

1 Seufert, Zettschryift f. wissen. Theol., 1881, pp. 178-97, 
332-80. 

2 The opposite view has, of course, found adherents. But 
the question is again one of N. T. criticism. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked that the supposition that 1 Petey is earlier 
than Ephesians, and that St. Paul is here dependent upon 
St. Peter, appears to the present writer, for a variety of 


reasons, so extremely unlikely as to be hardly worth dis- 
cussion. 
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thrive over-well in Rome; and the Roman 
himself was nothing if not practical. Non- 
Roman as the membership, for the more part, 
of the local Church may have been, the atmo- 
sphere of the great city in which it had its habita- 
tion cannot but have pervaded it, and have 
exercised a real, if impalpable, influence upon 
its prevailing temperament. St. Peter’s way of 
putting things may very well have approved 
itself as being thoroughly in harmony with the 
spirit of the place. He believed as strongly as 
did St. Paul in a salvation wrought by the death 
of Christ, a salvation the reality and effectiveness 
of which his hearers had proved in their own 
experience ; but for him its moral quite over- 
shadowed its mystical significance. The de- 
liverance thus effected for mankind was, for 
him, not so much from bondage to law, or from 
its curse; it was pre-eminently a deliverance 
from sin. This was something that even a native 
Roman could understand. It raises no question 
as to whether deliverance from law was, all 
things considered, the highest good; and the 
Roman Christian, into the fibre of whose being 
Rome had wrought most of her own spirit of 
reverence for law, would recognize in a moment 
the meaning and the value of such deliverance 
as Peter preached. His own failures and short- 
comings bore him constant witness that he did 
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need, and needed very deeply, deliverance from 
sin. The straightforwardness, the simplicity, 
and the practical nature of Peter’s appeal ren- 
dered it eminently suitable to hearers environed 
as were those in Rome. 

St. Peter’s manifest affinities with James 
would, on the other hand, no doubt commend 
him to the more Judaistically minded section 
of the Church. Though, as already mentioned 
on a previous page, the influence of Jewish ideas 
in Roman Christianity was but evanescent, and 
apparently had ceased to exist when Clement 
wrote his famous letter to Corinth a generation 
later, such can hardly have been the case as 
yet; and whatever Jewish feeling did still 
manifest itself in the Roman Church would 
almost certainly incline to St. Peter rather than 
to St. Paul. 

Thus, strangely enough, among the Christians 
of Rome, those who were most under the influence 
of Hebrew tradition, and those who were most 
sensitive to the mental and moral atmosphere of 
the historic city in which they had made their 
home, and approached most nearly to the Roman 
point of view, were alike drawn to St. Peter, 
widely as they differed among themselves. To 
this we may add, if a suggestion made upon an 
earlier page be correct, that the unnamed founders 
of the Roman Church had, in all probability, 
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themselves received the gospel from St. Peter’s 
lips, upon what was perhaps the grandest day 
of that Apostle’s life. 

On the other hand, it might be urged that, 
as compared with St. Peter, St. Paul did enjoy 
one great advantage—the possession of Roman 
citizenship. This is no doubt true, and the fact 
that he was a Roman citizen cannot but have 
been a great advantage to St. Paul during the 
period of his sojourn in the capital. At the 
same time, it may be pointed out that the citizen- 
ship would help him most in just those quarters 
in which the gospel made its slightest appeal. 
And, so far as the genuine Romans were concerned, 
it perhaps counted for rather less than might 
be supposed; for St. Paul was a provincial, 
after all—a point which native pride would not 
overlook. Among those circles whence the 
Christian ranks were chiefly recruited, St. Paul’s 
advantage, though real, would probably count 
for far less than«those which St. Peter enjoyed, 
and which have been outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

These considerations suggest that, in the early 
Roman Church, composed, as it seems to have 
been in the first instance, of a number of small 
societies, no doubt differing widely in temperament 
and point of view, St. Peter, catholic, non-partisan, 
and eminently practical, may very well have 
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been, in even larger measure than St. Paul, 
though the latter was beyond comparison the 
greater of the iwo, a centre of union. To him, 
as to a rallying-point, and having affinities with 
their own several standpoints, the members of 
the various household churches may have drawn 
together as the Roman Church began to develop 
in the direction of organized unity. This is, at 
all events, a possible or a partial explanation of 
the fact that, while the Church thus forming 
in the capital formally claimed as its founders 
both St. Peter and St. Paul, it unquestionably 
came to regard its supposed relation with the 
former as being of the first importance. 

It has, indeed, been suggested that the Roman 
Church was originally organized on a dual basis, 
and that, as the household communities began 
to draw together, they found no single centre of 
unity, the differences of opinion between the 
Jewish and the Gentile converts being too sharp 
to permit of any real union between them.! 


1 The language of Epiph., Adv. Haer., xxvii, 6, and of 
Rufin., Praef. in Recog. Clem., may seem to suggest that 
Linus and Cletus were joint-bishops in Rome, Rufinus adding 
that they exercised their office ‘in Peter’s lifetime.” Hence, 
perhaps, it is possible to infer the existence of separate com- 
munities, or Churches, Jewish and Gentile respectively. But 
such inference is most precarious. In Apost. Const., vii, 46, 
it is related that Paul ordained Linus, and Peter did the 
same for Clement, which might, of course, be so interpreted 
as to imply that each Apostle had a community of his own 
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Thus were formed two churches in Rome each 
with its own separate organization and officers, 
one presumably under the headship of Peter, 
the other looking up to Paul. If this were so, 
and if we could regard Clement as a Paulinist, 
it would no doubt explain the independence of 
Jewish religious culture displayed by him, and 
at the same time account for the fact that he 
speaks more about Paul than Peter in his letter 
to the Corinthian Church. But there are diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting this view of the 
case. The general tenor of Clement’s remarks, 
writing as he did as the representative of his 
Church, for instance, does not lend any colour 
to the assumption that he was the Chief Pastor 
not of the Roman Church as one united whole, 
but of the Gentile section only ; and that there 
must have been in the city another Chief Pastor, 
who equally with himself might have claimed 
such representative position. 

to care for. Linus is, however, definitely described as the 
first bishop, and Clement as the second, which certainly does 
not suggest, though it is not necessarily incompatible with, 
contemporary episcopates. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., iii, 3, 3, 
however, explicitly states that Linus was ordained by Peter 
and Paul. It may, perhaps, be worth while to note that 
Clement is, in the Apost. Const., directly connected with St. 
Peter rather than St. Paul, as also in the so-called Ep. Clem, 
to James (A.-N, L., xvii., pp. 6-7), and in the Clementine 
literature generally—a connexion which the undoubtedly 


genuine Epistle of Clement does not altogether bear out, 
Cf. Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, chap. vi. 
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It has sometimes been supposed that the 
want of agreement as to the order of succession 
of the earliest Bishops of Rome which com- 
parison of the most ancient lists reveals, may be, 
at any rate in part, accounted for as the result 
of confusion between contemporary heads of the 
Gentile and Jewish communities in that city. 
To this matter of the succession we shall return 
in the following chapter, and it will be sufficient 
to say here that the fact that such confusion 
does exist is not altogether surprising, and does 
not afford any adequate reason for the inference 
that the Roman Church was organized upon the 
dual basis supposed. We should, indeed, be 
much more justified in the supposition that such 
confusion had arisen from the fact that, at this 
early period, no settled episcopate was as yet 
established.!. This, however, is by the way, and 
we must return, for a moment, to Clement’s 
letter. The natural impression it leaves is 
that the influence of Judaistic ideas in Roman 
Christianity had early waned, and when Clement 
wrote had already ceased to be a serious factor 
in the life of the Church. From this it would 
seem to follow that, if the existence of Jewish 
and Gentile Christian societies be looked to as 
affording an historical starting-point for the 
tradition of the joint-foundership of the Church 

1 Cf. Stanley, Christian Institutions (ed. 1906), p. 268, 
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at Rome, the outcome should have been the 
thrusting into the background the name of 
Peter rather than that of Paul. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, it appears to be most natural to 
suppose that St. Peter’s affinities with the several 
leading schools of apostolic thought served to 
bring him at some point or other into sym- 
pathetic contact with men of all shades of 
religious opinion. His standpoint was, as we 
have seen, distinctly catholic; and, whether 
liberal or conservative, Jew or Gentile, the 
great majority of his hearers would find but 
little in his teaching which personal prejudice 
could not overleap, and much therein which 
commanded their approval. His message, moral 
and practical, and not too profound, was also 
quite in keeping with the general attitude of 
mind which the atmosphere of Rome was cal- 
culated to create. St. Paul, on the other hand, 
no doubt appealed strongly to a minority of 
the choicest minds; but so far as the majority, 
including men of various parties, was concerned, 
it is not difficult to imagine that St. Peter held 
the premier position. 

The foregoing is an attempt to explain—and 
some explanation is undoubtedly required— 
how it came to pass that, of the two Apostles 
who have been claimed, however mistakenly, 
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by ancient tradition as co-founders of the Roman 
Church, the lesser eventually overshadowed the 
greater, and came to be regarded as par excellence 
the founder of that Church, and the first of the 
long line of Roman Pontiffs. The explanation 
offered is, in the main, conjectural only; but 
the direct evidence is very slight. It appears, 
however, to be quite in harmony with the facts, 
so far as known; and, if correct, indicates how, 
in a purely natural manner, and apart from any 
question of monarchical authority conferred 
directly upon St. Peter by our Lord, the autho- 
rity of this Apostle waxed great in Rome, and 
thus prepared ground in which the Clementine 
tradition could readily take root and quickly 
spring up in rank luxuriance. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOME FACTORS IN THE CASE: (2) THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED IN THE ROMAN CHURCH 


The Old Roman Creed—Evidence of Rufinus and Marcellus— 
Earlier Creed-forms—Cyprian—Tertullian—Irenaeus— 
Symbol in use at Rome in Second Century—Place of 
Origin—Eastern and Western Types—Roman Origin 
of Latter—Probable Polemic Character—Rome gives 
Authoritative Symbol to the West—Imperial Analogies : 
the Edict—Circumstances Favourable to Reception of 
Roman Creed by the West—The Bishop and the Symbol, 


T would be quite foreign to the purpose of 

the present volume to discuss in detail 

the history of the famous symbol known as the 

Apostles’ Creed. That task more properly belongs 

to the historian of dogma, by whom, indeed, it 
has by no means been overlooked.’ 


& 

1 Among workers in this field we may name Usher, a 
true pioneer, the Hahns, father and son, Caspari and Katten- 
busch, whose contribution to the subject may be regarded as 
indispensable ; Heurtley, Ffoulkes, Swainson, Lumby, Hort, 
and Westcott; and, among more recent writers, Harnack, 
Zahn, Loofs, Sanday, Burn, McGiffert, and Curtis. This 
list is, of course, not by any means exhaustive, and for 
further information and bibliographies the reader may be 
referred to the writings of the more recent of the above, 
several of whom give very full references to earlier and con- 
temporary work, 
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Though it would be too much to say that 
anything like finality has been reached in this 
investigation, and there are certain points in 
connexion therewith upon which we are still 
awaiting further light, much has been done, 
and results obtained which may be accepted 
with a fair measure of confidence. Such results 
will form the basis of our inquiries; and, without 
attempting anything in the nature of original 
research, we shall, in the following pages, concern 
ourselves mainly with some consideration of the 
extent to which the gradual fixing of creed- 
forms in the West may have assisted, though 
perhaps indirectly rather than directly, to 
strengthen the authority of the Bishop of Rome 
during the period with which the present volume 
is concerned. In so far as this may have been 
the case, symbolic history, properly belonging to 
the sphere of dogma, becomes distinctly relevant 
to that of the incipient Papacy. 

With the Apostles’ Creed, in the fixed form 
in which it has taken its place in the liturgy of 
the Church, we are not, of course, directly con- 
cerned. That form originated in Western Europe 
about the beginning of the sixth century '—a 

1 Cf, McGiffert, Apostles’ Creed, p. 3; Harnack, Apostles’ 
Creed—a reprint of his article in Herzog—p. 5. The familiar 
Apostolicon of the Service Books first appears word for word 


as we have it now in the Scarvapsus of Pirminius, a mid-eighth- 
century Teuto-Gallic prelate; Migne, Pat, Lat., 89, 1034 ; 
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date considerably beyond the scope of our 
present inquiry. It is, however, beyond question 
that the Apostolicon, as we now have it, is an 
expansion of an earlier and shorter creed, gener- 
ally known as the Old Roman, or simply as 
R. For the existence of this ancient symbol 
we have ample evidence. About the year 400 
Rufinus, a priest of Aquileia, wrote a commentary 
upon the creed of his native city, which he 
identified with that in use at Rome,' at the 
same time rather more than hinting at the idea 
of its apostolic composition,’ which eventually 
became traditional. 

Rufinus is a person of much importance in 


cf. Lumby, Hist. Creeds, pp. 174-5; Burn, art. ‘‘ Creeds,” 
Encyc. Brit., vii, 395. We meet with it, however, in practic- 
ally the same verbal form in a sermon wrongly attributed to 
Augustine (Seym. 242), but assigned by the Benedictine 
editors, with whom Harnack (Ap. Creed, p. 7) agrees, to 
Caesarius, Bishop of Arles, in the early sixth century. See 
Migne, Pat. Lat., 39, 2192. The immediate predecessor of 
Caesarius is supposed by Harnack to have been Faustus of 
Rietz (fifth cent.), for whom see Hahn, Bibliothek der .Sym- 
bole, pp. 45-6. The agreement here is not, however, verbal. 

1 Ruf., Apol. ad Anast,; see also Apol. in S. Hieron, and 
In Symb. Apost.; Migne, Pat. Lat., 21, 623-8, 543-8, 340 
seg. Cf. Cassian, De Incarn., vii, 27: Migne, 50, 258-—6o. 

Some years ago an attempt was made by Ffoulkes (Atha- 
nasian Creed, pp. 11-80) to discredit the genuineness of the 
evidence usually accepted as that of Rufinus. Ffoulkes’s case, 
however, is extremely hypothetical in character, and rests 
upon insufficient ground, For a criticism see Lumby, Hist. 
Creeds, pp. 127-45. 

8 In Symb. Apost., 2: Migne, 21, 337. 
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this connexion, inasmuch as he supplies almost 
the only direct testimony which is available as 
to the form of the Roman Creed at the close of 
the fourth century. We have, however, about 
half a century later, a fragment of the then 
accepted Roman Creed. This has been preserved 
in the Tome of Pope Leo I,' and, so far as it goes, 
agrees almost word for word with that of Rufinus, 
thus strengthening our confidence in his version. 

Some two generations before Rufinus, near 
the beginning of the fifth decade of the fourth 
century, Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, expelled 
from his bishopric by the Arians, but himself 
suspected of heretical leanings in other directions, 
found his way to Rome, where he hoped to enlist 
the help of Bishop Julius, to whom he eventually 
presented a confession of faith which has been 
preserved by Epiphanius.? This creed of Mar- 
cellus approaches very closely, both in form 
and matter, to our Apostles’ Creed, and is practi- 
cally identical with that of Rufinus. Marcellus, 
it should be observed, does not claim that the 
creed which he thus presented was that of his 


1 Leo, Ep. 28, 2; Migne, P. L., 54, 757. For the circum- 
stances under which this, one of the most famous letters 
ever written, was composed, see my Rise of the Papacy, p. 213. 

2 Haer., 723 “Migne, (Po GLs 42, 385.3. 

8 This is well brought out by Westcott, Historic Faith 
(popular edition), p. 80, where these two creeds are set out in 
tabular form, side by side with that of Pirminius, 
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own Church; and, seeing that it was accepted 
by Julius as entitling the accused bishop to be 
admitted to his own communion, we may with 
some confidence assume that, if not actually 
that of the Roman Church,! it was at least in 
substantial agreement therewith.’ That. this, 
indeed, was the truth of the matter is rendered 
all the more probable by reason of the fact that 
careful preservation of the ¢psissima verba of her 
creed seems to have been a characteristic feature 
of the Roman Church at the period with which 
we are concerned’ 


1 Ffoulkes (Ath. Creed, pp. 168-76) suggests that it was 
the creed of Aquileia; but cf. Lumby, Hist. Creeds, p. 123. 

2 The very close agreement between Marcellus’s creed and 
those of Rufinus and Leo should rather incline us to the view 
that it was that of the Roman Church. See next note. In 
this connexion it may be observed that, though himself 
an Eastern bishop, Marcellus begins with the characteristic 
Western formula ‘‘I believe,’’ as distinguished from the 
Oriental ‘“‘ We believe.” That he submitted his creed in 
Greek is a mere matter of course, and appears to have been 
quite in harmony with contemporary Roman usage. Cf. 
Harnack, Apost. Creed, p. 15, and refs.; also MecGiffert, 
Ap. Creed, p. 45. 

8 Ambrose, Ep. 42; cf. Explanat. Symb.; Migne, P. L., 
XVi, 1174; xvii, 1196. Following Caspari (Quellen z. Gesch. d. 
Taufsymbols, vol, i, pp. 20-21 ; cf. also 47), Harnack (Ap. Cr., 
p. 14 and art. under same title in N. S. H.) inclines to attri- 
bute the Explanatio to Ambrose, allowing, however, that it may 
be the work of Maximus of Turin (mid-fifth cent.). The latter 
view is perhaps, on the whole, the more probable, Katten- 
busch, Das Apostolische Symbole, vol. i, pp. 84 seg. Cf. also 
Lumby, Hist. Creeds, p. 149; Ffoulkes, Ath. Creed, pp. 75-6. 
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In addition to the foregoing the most important 
witnesses to the text of R are to be found in 
the early mediaeval MSS. known as the Psaltertum 
Athelstami,: the Codex Laudianus* and the Codex 
Swainsonti, the first-named preserving the Greek 
text, the other two being in Latin. The witness 
of these MSS. is altogether in favour of the general 
accuracy of Rufinus’s version, itself, as we have 
observed, in close agreement with thatof Marcellus, 
which, therefore, we may presume, with something 
like certainty, to have reproduced the creed-form 
current in Rome in the mid-fourth century. 

Hitherto we have been on fairly firm ground, 
and the evidence at our disposal has been, on 
the whole, full and definite. As, however, we 


1 Hahn, Bibliothek dey Symbole, pp. 23-4. 

2 Hahn, 1b., pp. 25-7. 

3 Swainson, Nic. and Apost. Creeds, p. 161 and note. 

* For the texts of R reference may be made to Harnack, 
Ap. Cy., pp. 14-15 ; McGiffert, Ap. Cr., p. 41 ; cf. also Lumby, 
H. C., pp. 204, 223 ; Caspari, Quellen, i, pp. 12 seq.; Hahn, 
Bibliothek, pp. 22 seq. It is impossible to deal exhaustively 
with the question of extant creed-forms in these pages, and 
for our purpose unnecessary. It may, however, be mentioned 
that among the witnesses to R is Augustine of Hippo, who, in 
his expositions, adhered to this form so far as essentials are 
concerned. See Sevm., 212-14, esp. 2143 215; cf. also his 
De Fide et Symb.; Migne, P. L., xxxviii, 1058 seq. ; xl,.181 seq. 
From scattered references his creed has been brought to- 
gether in consecutive form by Lumby, pp. 151-2. A pupil 
of Ambrose, and baptized at Milan, Augustine, it would seem, 
clave to the symbol used in the Latin capital, whence we 
infer that it was, to all intents and purposes, identical with 
thatofRome. Cf. Exp. Symb.; Migne, P. L., xvii, 1194, 1196, 
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push our inquiries back, and enter upon a study 
of the period antecedent to the presentation of 
Marcellus’s symbol, the evidence becomes less 
detailed, and often requires to be sifted out 
from other material in which it is embedded. 
In other words, it is generally necessary to 
build up the earlier creed-forms from scattered 
references—a method of procedure which, of 
course, leaves us without any guarantee that 
we have finally obtained what would have 
been accepted by the writer, with whom we may 
be at the moment concerned, as a complete 
statement of his own formula of Christian belief. 
Still, granting this, the evidence at our disposal 
is, nevertheless, such as makes it possible to 
trace back R for another century at least. Among 
this evidence we may note certain allusions 
in the writings, if indeed they be his, of Felix, 
Bishop of Rome (269-74),' and of his predecessor 
Dionysius (259-68) ?; which may be fragments 
of a creed-form akin to that of Marcellus. More 
than this we cannot say. Of much greater im- 
portance is the testimony of the Roman presbyter 
Novatian, who has preserved * what he describes 

1 Four letters, attributed somewhat uncertainly to Felix, 
may be found in Migne, P. L., v; see pp. 152, 154, 155. 

2 Migne, 4b., p. 115. 

3 De Trin., 1, 9, 29 ;- Migne, P. L., iii, 913, 927, 971. For 


Novatian’s errors, which do not, however, affect the point 
with which we are immediately concerned, see p. 142, 7n/fva. 
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as Regula Veritatis. It is brief, and its three 
articles '—practically identical with those of 
Dionysius in the passage referred to above— 
strongly suggest a baptismal formula ; and there 
can be little doubt, save perhaps in respect of 
completeness, that it was a form of confession 
used in Rome in the mid-third century. It is, 
moreover, of much interest as appearing to form 
a link of connexion between the developed symbol 
of Marcellus and the N. T. baptismal formula, 
whence perhaps all creed-forms may have ulti- 
mately been derived. 

Our next witness is Cyprian, who occupied 
an almost primatial position in the North African 
Church during the sixth decade of the third 
century. Writing some ten years earlier than 
Novatian, upon whose errors he is at the time 
animadverting, the great Bishop of Carthage 
makes explicit mention of a creed of his own 
Church, which he apparently identifies with 
that in use at Rome. The creed in question 


t It is so reconstructed, from the opening sentences of the 
chapters quoted in the last note, by Lumby, who elsewhere 
prints the three sentences in the form of one continuous 
passage (7. C., pp. 30, 119). He further remarks that its 
extreme brevity is a characteristic feature of all creeds 
emanating from Rome (70., p. 29). The question, however, 
may still be asked, whether a creed, so reconstructed, can 
be accepted as complete with entire confidence. 

2 Ep. ad Mag., 75, 7 (A.-N. L.); variously numbered 76 
in Migne, P, L., iv, and 69 in Oxford edition, 
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includes six articles of the Apostles’ Creed as 
known to us to-day. These articles are not, 
however, set out seviatim, but are to be met 
with separately, in different parts of the letter.! 
Whether, as it stands, this creed of Cyprian 
includes the whole symbol as known to and 
used by the African Church, or whether the 
writer merely selected such articles as seemed to 
him to be necessary for his immediate purpose, 
it is now impossible to decide with any approach 
to certainty. If, however, it is to be regarded 
as identical with the contemporary Roman 
creed, we can hardly conclude otherwise than 
that Novatian’s creed of a decade later must 
have been incomplete. A suggestive point, 
which should by no means be overlooked in this 
connexion, is the quiet assumption, on Cyprian’s 
part, of the existence of a summary of belief 
generally received by the Church of his day— 
in other words, of a Catholic symbol, so far, at 
all events, as the Church of the West was con- 
cerned. From this we infer that, by the middle 
of the third century, the creed-form had taken 
a definite place in Christian thought. 

Another half-century brings us to the time 
of Tertullian, who, like Cyprian, belonged to the 


1 These separated articles are brought together, and set 
forth in declaratory form by Lumby, who has done not a 
little service of this kind, See H. C., p. 18. 
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Carthaginian Church, of which he was a presbyter.’ 
Bearing witness, as he does, not only to the 
existence, but also to the text of the Old Roman 
Creed in the closing years of the second century, 
the testimony of Tertullian is most pertinent to 
our inquiry. 

So far as verbal form is concerned, Tertullian’s 
several symbolic statements are not in perfect 
agreement with each other. The shortest state- 
ment * approaches most nearly to the character- 
istic Roman manner, and is apparently the most 
exact.2 While none of these forms can claim 
complete identity with that of Marcellus and 
Rufinus, the writer’s symbol‘ is evidently, in 
the main, the same as theirs. From this we 
might, with some confidence, infer that the Old 
Roman Creed was accepted in North Africa 
before the close of the second century. But 
inference is unnecessary, for Tertullian, in very 
definite terms, testifies to the authoritative 
character of the Roman Creed,’ as being at 


1 Tertullian’s lapse into Montanism does not affect his 
testimony as to the point with which we are at present con- 
cerned. It need not, therefore, detain us here. But cf. 
p. 121, infra. 

2 De Virg. Vel., 1; for Tertullian’s longest form see De 
Praescr., 13; cf. also Adv. Prax., 2; De Praescr., 36; Migne, 
P. L., ii, 937, 30-31, 179-80, 60. 

3 Cf. McGiftert, Ap. Cr., p. 35. 

* Hahn, Bibliothek, pp. 54-5. 

5 De Praescr., 36; Migne, P. L., ii, 59-60. 
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once both primitive and apostolic! It is not 
merely the Christian warrior’s military oath,’ 
but is also the token whereby those who are 
brethren in Christ may recognize each other— 
the Tesseva, or stone of friendship, shared in 
common by the Roman and the African Churches; 

That the Old Roman Symbol was not merely 
in existence at the close of the second century, 
but had already been in existence for some 
time, sufficiently long, at all events, to have 
become thoroughly established, is of course 
implied in Tertullian’s description of it as con- 
temporary with the first preaching of the gospel §; 
and hardly less so by the fact that he can describe 
it as “ the rule of faith—one, alone unchangeable 
and unalterable.’’* So far as this last expression 
is concerned the writer must of course refer 
to the substance of the symbol, rather than to 
the form of words in which it found expression. 
Otherwise he himself could hardly have presented 
it in three variant forms. The conclusion is 
thus forced upon us that while, at this period, 
the contents of the recognized creed were pretty 
well known, the creed itself had not yet hardened 

1 Adv, Prax., 2; Migne, 1b., 180. 

2 Ad Mart., 3; De Idol.,6; De Cor., 11 ; Scorp., 4; Migne, 
P.L., i, 697, 744; ii, 111, 153. Cf. Harnack’s valuable note 
in Hist. Dogma, vol. ii, p. 30. 


3 De Praescr., 36; Migne, P. L., ii, 60. 
© Adv. Prax, 2. 5 De Virg. Vel., I. 
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into a set form of words from which no variation 
could be permitted. But, however this may 
be, there can be but little doubt that Tertullian 
was acquainted with a Roman Symbol which 
he recognized as authoritative and apostolic. 
On this point practically all serious students of 
the subject are agreed,? though, as we have 
already observed, there is some difference of 
opinion as to whether the symbol in question 
was already complete as set forth by Rufinus, 
or whether, as appears on the whole to be the 
more probable, it as yet existed only in a some- 


1 Jf this be allowed—and the facts of the case would seem 
to be best met by some such supposition—it will of course tell 
against the contention of Kattenbusch (Ap. Symb., vol. ii, pp. 
88 seq., 322 seq.), who has the general support, among others, 
of Harnack and Zahn, that the creed of Rufinus was already 
in existence as a recognized form of words in the latter part 
of the second century. But it would appear more likely that 
Rufinus’s Creed was an expansion of the older symbol (cf. 
McGiffert, Ap. Cv., pp. 57, 85 seg.), to which additions were 
made from time to time as circumstances seemed to require. 
Thus, for example, the article on remission of sins may very 
well have been incorporated during the Callistus régime. 
Cf. p. 129 seg. infra; McGiffert, Ap. Cr., p. 21. 

There can be little doubt that the framework upon which 
the symbol was gradually built up was the baptismal for- 
mula of Matt, xxviii, 19. See, for instance, Tert., De Bapt., 
133 De Cor, 35. Migne;sP Ls, teiees—4)s Sil, 0890." On: 
this point cf. Harnack, Hist. Dogma, vol. ii, pp. 20 seq., and 
other recent works to which reference has already been made. 

* It would be easy to multiply names, but it may suffice 
to mention Kattenbusch, Ap. Symb., vol, ii, pp. 53 seq., and 
Harnack, Ap. Cr., pp. 33, 66. 
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what less detailed, and, we may add, verbally 
variant form. 

We now turn to Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
whose great work On Heresies—save for some 
inconsiderable fragments practically the only 
literary remains of the famous Gallic bishop 
which have come down to us—may be roughly 
dated about 182.1. With Tertullian, however, it 
is perhaps not too much to say that we leave the 
firm ground of something like certitude for a 
land of conjecture, and the most that can hence- 
forth be hoped for is the establishment of pro- 
babilities, as contrasted with ascertained results. 
That Irenaeus knew some definite symbol appears, 
however, to be almost certain. It is impossible 
to read his elaborate and detailed statement ® 
of the faith received from the Apostles without 


1 By his mention of Eleutherus as contemporary Bishop 
of Rome (iii, 3, 3; Migne, P. G. L., vii, 851) Irenaeus him- 
self supplies an indication of date, though somewhat vague. 
The date of Eleutherus’s episcopate is itself hardly capable 
of exact determination, and a reference thereto can do little 
more than fix the composition of bk. iii as having occurred 
* somewhere within the limits of the period 174-89. The 
several books, of which the work as we know it consists, 
may have been separated by intervals of time, perhaps con- 
siderable, so far as the date of their composition was con- 
cerned. The date given in the text, the mid-year of the 
time-limits indicated, is therefore approximate only. Du- 
chesne, Early Church Hist., vol. i, p. 188, dates 185, but 
apparently takes for granted that the whole work originally 
appeared in complete form at the same time. 

2 Adv. Haer., i, 10,1; Migne, p. 549. 
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feeling that this must have been the case. There 
are, moreover, numerous other indications, scat- 
tered broadcast throughout his work, which 
point in the same direction, and which, gathered 
together, fairly reproduce the creed of Irenaeus. 
A comparison of this reconstructed creed with 
the Old Roman’ at least suggests that the two 
were not independent of each other, for the 
similarities between them are both numerous 
and striking. On the other hand, however, it is 
but fair to state that, so far, at all events, as his 
manner of expression is concerned, Irenaeus’s 
affinities are with the East rather than with 
Rome. This opens up the possibility that 
Irenaeus, who, we must remember, was himself 
an Oriental, had brought his creed with him when 
he passed over from Smyrna into Gaul.2 On the 
whole, however, the balance of probability 
perhaps inclines in favour of the view that 
Irenaeus was, like Tertullian, familiar with R? 


1 This has been carried out with much fullness of detail by 
McGiffert (Ap. Cr., pp. 48 seg.), who has compared article 
with article and phrase with phrase—a process which reveals 
some very striking similarities between the two. 

2 This view has been maintained in a most interesting 
paper by Sanday, Journ. Theol. Stud., vol. i, p. 22; while 
Lumby unhesitatingly describes Irenaeus’s creed as a con- 
fession of Eastern origin (Hist. Cr., pp. 14, 24). Cf. also 
Burn, Ap. Cr., p. 35. 

3 McGiffert (p. 57) regards this as certain; Harnack 
(Ap. Cr., pp. 62-6), with less assurance, inclines to the same 
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More than this it is impossible to say. Much 
work still remains to be done, and the obtaining 
of further light upon the real significance of 
Irenaeus’s testimony as to the mutual relation- 
ship of early creed-forms is among the most 
important problems, the solution of which is 
imperatively demanded if anything like finality 
is to be attained in this department of research. 

From certain expressions in some of Tertullian’s 
writings ' it has been inferred that R was already 
in existence, and—interpreted, of course, in his 
own way—was accepted by Marcion on his 
arrival at Rome, probably in the early forties 
of the second century. This is the view of 
Kattenbusch,? whose authority on all matters 
connected with the early history of the Apostles’ 
Creed may not be lightly set aside. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the founda- 


opinion ; Burn (AP. Cr., p. 22) thinks that Irenaeus’s acquaint- 
ance with R is, on the whole, probable. Seealso Kattenbusch, 
Ap. Symb., vol. ii, pp. 25 seq. 

1 See esp, Adv, Marc., i, 1, 20; iv, 4; De Carne,.2; De 
Praescr., 30; P.L., ti, 272, 293, 801, 48-9. 

2 It was perhaps while he was at Rome that Marcion sepa- 
rated from the Church (civc. 144 or 145), and seemingly was 
still in the capital when Polycarp visited Anicetus some ten 
years later (Iren., Adv. Haer., ii, 3,4; P.G. L., vii, 853). 

8 Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 86 seg., 322. So very recently in art. 
“ Creeds,’’ Encyc. Brit., vii, 394, by Burn, who follows Zahn 
in drawing upon Marcion’s revised N. T. as evidence that 
‘Holy Church”’ had already found a place in Kk before the 
middle of the second century, 
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tion upon which his conclusions rest is all too 
slight to bear the superstructure which has been 
raised upon it. The evidence is at best indirect. 
There is nothing in Marcion in the way of definite 
statement—only a few expressions, assumed to 
have a connotation which it is by no means 
certain that they actually did possess in the 
passages involved, and which they certainly 
do not always bear.! The inference which 
Kattenbusch has drawn may, of course, be 
correct, but we can have nothing approaching 
positive assurance that it is so, As a witness, 
therefore, to the existence of the Old Roman 
Symbol within the first half of the second century 
it is impossible to appeal to Marcion with any 
measure of confidence. 
The same remark holds good for Justin 
Martyr.’ It is true that in his writings phrases 
and expressions are to be met with which might 
be re-echoes of phrases and expressions in the 
Old Roman Creed, and which we should cer- 
tainly be justified in regarding as such had we 
other and independent evidence that that symbol 
was familiar to him. If, however, they be 


1 For a searching criticism of Kattenbusch’s view see 
McGiffert, pp. 58 seq. 

* For Justin Martyr’s Rule of Faith see Hahn, Bibliothek, 
pp. 4-5. As there presented it simply consists of two 
passages from his writings, Apol., i, 13, and Dial. c. Try., 63, 
and is scarcely a creed in the technical sense of the term, 
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applied in exactly the opposite way, as affording 
evidence that the writer knew the symbol, such 
evidence can scarcely be regarded as_ being 
anything but inconclusive.’ The use of certain 
stereotyped phrases may, no doubt, be suggestive ; 
but, in default of more direct testimony, it 
hardly supplies adequate proof of acquaintance 
with a symbol in which they were eventually 
embodied. Such phrases may have been, and 
probably were, current at a very early date, and 
not unnaturally found their way into the Creed 
when, sooner or later as the case may have 
been, it took definite shape.’ It is, of course, 
quite within the bounds of possibility that 
Justin was familiar with R; but it must not 
be overlooked that the evidence available is 
not of a character to warrant our regarding 
such acquaintance as an ascertained fact. 

So far as the other Greek Apologists of the 
second century and the Apostolic Fathers are 


1 As an indication of the uncertainty in which this ques- 
tion is involved it may. be remarked that, at this point, 
Kattenbusch and Zahn part company. The former concludes 
that Justin’s words afford evidence that he was acquainted 
with R, the latter that he was quoting his own creed of 
Ephesus, One of the most recent English writers upon this 
subject, Dr. A. E. Burn, is, however, inclined to support 
Kattenbusch. For a trenchant criticism see McGiffert, pp. 
69 seg., where further references may be found. 

‘2 For some excellent remarks which are quite 4 propos 
in this connexion, see Harnack, Ap. Cr., pp. 54 seq. 
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concerned, the evidence of acquaintance with 
R which their writings afford is, if possible, 
even more slight than that to be gathered from 
Marcion and Justin Martyr.’ This being the 
case, and in view of the fact that creedal history 
is but subsidiary to the main object which we 
have in view, it is sufficient to remark that 
they supply no data upon which we can build 
with any degree of confidence. 

Setting aside all evidence which is in any 
degree uncertain, we may regard it as practically 
established that R was in existence at Rome, 
and was already making its way as an authoritative 
symbol in the provinces, by the middle of the 
second century. So much, at any rate, the 
evidence of Tertullian entitles us to conclude. 
At the same time, it may be premised that, even 
if in Rome itself it had already hardened into a 
set verbal form—a thing by no means inherently 
improbable—elsewhere, though the authoritative 
character of the symbol may have become 
widely established in substance, the form of 
words in which it found expression must have 
been still subject to a certain amount of variation. 
It may also be well again to remind ourselves 

+ For a somewhat different view see Wernle, Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. ii, pp. 224-8; Gwatkin, Early Church 
History, vol. ii, p. 203, for the distinction sometimes drawn 


between creed and rule of faith ; with which cf, Robertson’s 
Note, Regnum Dei, p. 148. 
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that, though in main essentials one with that 
of Rufinus, we can have no positive assurance 
that this second-century symbol was identical 
therewith in every detail. It may have been 
somewhat less complete, a briefer form of which 
the later symbol was an expansion. That this 
actually was the case seems, on the whole, more 
likely than not; though, in fairness, it must 
be admitted that some eminent authorities hold 
the opposite view, and the question cannot be 
regarded as having been finally settled. 

We must now push our inquiry a step further. 
Granting that R was established in Rome not 
much later than 150, and possibly, of course, 
before that date, we are still as far off as ever 
from having determined whether it originated 
in that city, or was an importation from else- 
where. Upon this point there is, indeed, wide 
difference of opinion; but any attempt to go 
into the details of the problem thus presented— 
perhaps the problem of early creedal history— 
would extend this chapter beyond all reasonable 
limits, and we must content ourselves with the 
merest indication of the points involved." 

It has been maintained, on the one hand, 
that not only did R originate in Rome, but that 


1 Cf, McGiffert, pp. 84 seq. 

2 For an excellent statement of this problem reference may 
be made to Sanday’s interesting and able paper, Recent 
Research on Origin of Creed. See J. T. S., vol. i. 
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it was the real starting-point of creedal develop- 
ment, and the parent of all forms in East and 
West alike. This is the view of Kattenbusch,} 
who is followed by Harnack and McGiffert. On 
the other hand, it has been urged that, as far 
as we can trace back, there are two types, those 
of the East and West respectively, branching out 
from a common root, and developing, each in its 
own characteristic way,’ along parallel lines.’ 


1 Fora neat summary of his views see his art. ““Symbolics”’ in 
N.S. H. Cyc. His view is shared, among others, by Gwatkin, 
Early Church Hist., vol. i, p. 285 ; Swete, Ap. Creed, p. 17 ; 
Turner, in Camb. Med. Hist., vol.i, pp. 176-7. Duchesne, Early 
Ch, Hist., vol. i, pp. 367-8 comes to practically the same con- 
clusion. 

2 The difference between E. and W. creed-forms are dis- 
tinctly marked. Cf. Harnack, Ap. Cr., pp. 33 seq.; Lindsay, 
Church and Ministry, p. 81; Lumby, Hist. Cr., pp. 14-15 
(note); Westcott, Historic Faith, pp. 87-9. 

3 This view, which is perhaps in the ascendant at the 
present time, has the support, among others, of Sanday, 
Burn, Loofs—who, however, doubts the existence of a single 
mother-formula—and Curtis, who remarks (Hist. of Cyreeds 
and Conf., p. 61), with some force, that there is little like- 
lihood that the East borrowed its creed from the West. In 
general agreement with the above as to the main question 
is Caspari, who, however, suggests that the creed came to 
Rome at an early date, the very beginning of the sub-apos- 
tolic age in fact, substantially in the form in which we first 
find it, and conjectures that it was the work of the Johan- 
nean circle in Asia Minor. Zahn finds it at Ephesus as a 
reconstructed baptismal formula in 130, some fifteen years 
before its first appearance in Rome. Kattenbusch, it may 
be added, agrees with Caspari as to the date of R’s appearance 
in Rome, though he differs from him fofo coelo as to its origin. 
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Between these rival theories as to the mutual 
relationship of early creed-forms in the East 
and the West it is not easy to decide. Whichever 
view one may incline to accept, an impartial 
examination will reveal difficulties in the way 
of its acceptance. Even though it be allowed 
that in the symbol in use in Palestine and Syria, 
so far as it is possible to reconstruct it'—a task 
by no means free from difficulty—there may be 
detected what are conjectured to be distinct 
traces of R, it does not necessarily follow that the 
latter was introduced into the East at the time 
of Aurelian’s intervention at Antioch in 272, 
to become subsequently the basis of all Eastern 
creeds It may be, however, that further study 
of Irenaeus—who hailed from the East and 
became a Bishop of the West ; whose creed, so 


1 Our main sources are the symbol of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
which may be gathered from his Catechetical Lectures (see 
esp. xix, 9: Migne, P. G. L., xxxiii, 1074; cf. Gwatkin, 
Camb. Med. Hist., vol.i, p. 122) ; the second creed of Antioch, 
the so-called Lucianic (Soc., H. E., ii, 10); the creed pre- 
sented by Eusebius of Caesarea to the Council of Nicaea, 
assumed to be that of his own Church (Soc., i, 8; cf. also 
Westcott, Two Empires, pp. 329-30); together with one or 
two others, which need not be specified. For a very neat 
and interesting table bringing out the peculiarities of seven 
creeds, among which are the above-named, see Burn, Ap. Cr., 
pp. 34-5. 

2 Cf. pp. 169, infra. 

3 This is Kattenbusch’s hypothesis. For a criticism see 
Sanday, J. T. S., vol. i, pp. 13-15; but cf. also Harnack, 
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far as it can be reconstructed, reveals traces of 
Oriental influence, yet has marked affinities with 
the Old Roman—will eventually find in him the 
connecting link between Eastern and Western 
creed-forms, and supply the data necessary for 
a more successful determination of the real 
relationship between them. At present the 
dependence of either upon other cannot be 
established in such manner as shall carry con- 
viction to the minds of all students of the subject. 
The one fact which does seem to emerge, with 
some clearness, is that, whether and whenever 
thrown into definite creed-form, the teaching of 
contemporary Eastern Churches laid stress upon 
the supreme importance of the facts summarized 
in the ancient symbol known to us as R. The 
conjecture that this last was formulated in Rome 
is not, of course, necessarily affected by the 
possibility that other similar, though not identical, 
summaries may have existed elsewhere. That 
R was actually composed in Rome is, indeed, 
by no means improbable. 

Among the advocates of the Roman origin of 
R there is, again, some difference of opinion. 
Kattenbusch,' for instance, is of opinion that it 
was composed in Rome, at one time, and at a 
very early date, before rather than after the 


1 See his art. ““Symbolics” in N. S. H. Cyc., where the 
view of McGiffert, referred to below, is expressly controverted, 
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beginning of the second century. He further 
regards it as framed for liturgical and catechetical 
purposes only, as non-controversial, and quite 
without reference to current heresy. Harnack,' 
who dates it some half-century later, holds that 
it was simply a summary of the faith, based upon 
baptismal and confessional formulas, and en- 
tirely innocent of any polemicalintention ; urging 
that, had it been framed as a weapon for use in 
the struggle with Gnosticism and Marcionism, it 
would have taken a different form. In direct op- 
position to the foregoing is the view of McGiffert,* 
who, agreeing with Harnack as to the date of the 
symbol, maintains that it was just what he and 
Kattenbusch deny it to have been, a polemical 
creed, intended to assist the Church in her con- 
flict with doctrinal error. With Harnack he so 
far agrees as to admit that, had it been intended 
to combat Gnosticism, it must have been other 
than it is, and have possessed a mere theological 
character.» But he goes on to argue that it 
emphasized the very points, with perhaps one 
exception, in respect of which Marcionism was at 
issue with the Church. Apart from some such 
purpose having determined the selection of 
material which it embodies, some conspicuous 


1 Ap. Cr., pp. 71, 75- 2 Ap. Cr., pp. 170-74. 
3 Cf, Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, vol. ii, pp. 225-6 ; 
von Schubert, Outlines of Ch. Hist., p. 60. 
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omissions would be hard to account for. Hence 
he concludes, on the score alike of what it says 
and what it does not say, that R was composed 
at Rome in the mid-second century as a bap- 
tismal confession, intended to safeguard young 
Christians against the false notions which infected 
the religious atmosphere of the capital at that 
date. 

Though it would be perhaps too much to say 
that McGiffert has established his case beyond 
the reach of criticism, it is but fair to add that 
he has made out a very strong case indeed ; 
and that the view which he has advanced appears, 
on the whole, to be less encumbered with objec- 
tions than perhaps any other at present in the 
field. 

- But, however that may be, and whether com- 
posed at Rome or elsewhere, it is admitted by 
scholars of all shades of opinion that it was from 
that city that R went forth to be received as an 
authoritative symbol throughout the West. This 
emerges clearly enough on comparison of the 
extant Western creeds,! which leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that R is the common basis of 
them all. Whatever obscurities may have con- 
fronted us at certain stages of our inquiry, we 


1 See Hahn, Bibliothek, pp. 22 seg.; and, for the very 
significant results of such comparison, Harnack, Ap. Cr, 
pp. 25-32; or, more briefly, McGiffert, p. 101. 
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are here upon firm ground, and may accept it as 
a well-established fact that the Western Church 
received from Rome that symbol which, in its 
fully developed form, we know to-day as the 
Apostles’ Creed. This, after all, is perhaps the 
most vital point, so far as we are concerned. The 
Papacy is an essentially Western institution, and 
if, within the limits of the period with which this 
volume is more especially concerned, we meet 
with nothing to which that name can be properly 
applied, yet in our study of the early history of 
the Roman Chair, which was destined later to 
become the papal throne, the relations of that 
Chair with the Churches of the West will have 
for us a peculiar, though, of course, not an ex- 
clusive interest. 

It may, perhaps, in the meantime, have ap- 
peared to the reader that we have wandered 
rather far afield, and that this somewhat protracted 
inquiry into the history of ancient creed-forms 
has but little bearing upon what we must regard 
as the special subject of our investigation, the 
development in respect of power and prestige 
of the early Roman Episcopate. In our en- 
deavour to trace back the early history of the 
Old Roman Symbol, we have rarely had occasion 
so much as to mention the name of a Bishop of 
Rome; nor is there the least indication, so far 
as the evidence available enables us to judge, that 
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any one of them made any serious contribution 
to the formulation of the Creed of the Western 
Church. Our information is scanty, and our 
knowledge very incomplete, and it is, of course, 
quite within the range of possibility that the 
occupants of the Roman Chair may have contri- 
buted more than appears upon the surface to shape 
the creed-forms of the West. At the same time, 
if they, or indeed any one of them, had taken any 
great part in the formulation of the faith, it is in 
the last degree unlikely that the fact of their 
having done so would have passed completely into 
oblivion. But, even so, and on the supposition 
that they had personally but little share in the 
composition of the creed which their city gave 
to Western Christendom, it still remains that the 
mere fact that Rome produced a confession of 
faith, which was generally recognized as authorita- 
tive, and with reference to which a tradition of 
apostolic origin early became widely current, 
may have contributed, indirectly perhaps, but 
none the less really, to enhance the power and 
prestige of the bishop of the city whence it was 
derived. 

It is, indeed, a matter for no surprise that the 
creed of the ancient imperial capital should have 
met with a ready recognition far beyond the 
limits, not merely of the city, but of Italy itself. 
Old ideas die hard, and deeply ingrained habits of 
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thinking persist even in a totally different sphere 
of thought. As a recent historian! has wisely 
observed, “people had become accustomed to 
receive the imperial edicts from the chief city 
of the world ; this prepared them to accept from 
the same quarter a brief and concise rule of 
faith which, like the military oath, summed up 
their duty to the King of kings.” 

This is not the place to enter upon any detailed 
discussion of Roman legal procedure, but a few 
words of comment upon the point raised in the 
foregoing quotation may, perhaps, be not alto- 
gether out of place. From a very early period 
the Roman magistrates, notably the praetors, 
had been accustomed, at the beginning of their 
year of office, to publish an edict or proclamation, 
in which they set forth the principles on which 
their decisions would be determined in cases for 
which the letter of the law afforded no solution, 
or was at variance with established custom. In 
practice the edict served, upon occasion, as an 
instrument of law reform by modifying procedure ; 
though in theory it did not profess to promulgate 
new law, but merely to afford authoritative 
guidance for the administration of already existing 
law. Upon the establishment of the Empire the 
imperial edict, as a matter of course, quite over- 
shadowed that of the praetor; and, together 

1 Von Schubert, Outlines of Ch. Hist., p. 1. 
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with the rescript and the decree, early came, in 
fact if not in form, to have the force of law.’ 

By the close of the first century the imperial 
régime had thoroughly established itself, and, as 
an existing institution, already reached back into 
the past far beyond the memory of the oldest 
man then living. The authority of Caesar in 
matters of administration and of law had become 
prescriptive: no longer a new thing, it was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course throughout the 
Empire. 

In this atmosphere of imperial administration 
and law the Church began to organize itself ; 
and it is more than probable that, accustomed 
as men generally were to look to Rome for authori- 
tative rulings in perplexing civil cases and the 
graver matters of provincial administration, 
this habit of looking to Rome for guidance made 
itself felt in the life of the Church as an instinctive 
tendency, if at first nothing more—a tendency 
which would no doubt be strengthened by the 
tradition as to the origin of the Church in that 
city which became firmly established at an early 


1 For further information as to certain points raised in 
this paragraph reference may be made to Maine, Ancient 
Law (see esp. pp. 41, 56, 57, 62); or to Goudy’s full and able 
art. “Roman Law” in Encyc. Brit., xxiii, pp. 555, 564. For 
a very readable.account the student may be referred to 
Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vol. iii, chap. xxxi, esp. 
PP. 464-5; vol. viii, pp. 293-5. 
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date. At all events, it is certain—and on this 
point the testimony of Irenaeus! and Ter- 
tullian* is unmistakable—that by the middle 
of the second century the Roman Church was 
held in the highest esteem as an arbiter in ecclesi- 
astical matters. We have already seen that the 
confession of faith which she made her own was 
generally accepted by the Western provincial 
Churches as a criterion of orthodoxy, a rule of 
faith which could be relied upon in cases of doubt. 
This being so, it is hard to resist the conjecture 
that the fact that the provinces had been ac- 
customed to receive the ruling from Rome as 
finally authoritative in civil affairs had induced 
a habit of mind which the acceptance of Christi- 
anity had not wholly eradicated and which con- 
tributed to account for the readiness with which 
provincial Christians seem to have accepted the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church in that city 
as a pattern and guide in their own church life. 
At the same time, it should not be overlooked that 
there is no ground for the assumption that this 
deferential attitude of the provincial Churches 
towards that of the metropolis was based upon 
any explicit theory of church order, or was the 
result of any conscious application of civil re- 


1 Adv. Haer., iii, 3,3. For adiscussion of this famous 
passage see pp. 114-18 infra. ; cf. also Cyprian, Ep. 54, 14; and 
Pp. 152 imfra. 

2 De Praescr., 36. 
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lationship to ecclesiastical government. In the 
second century such authority as the Church of 
Rome possessed beyond her own borders was, 
to quote the words of a living Roman Catholic 
historian of the first rank, “‘ felt rather than de- 
fined ; it was felt, first of all, by the Romans them- 
selves, who, from the time of St. Clement, never 
had any hesitation as to their duty towards all 
Christendom! ; it was felt also by the rest of the 
world, so long as the expression of it did not 
conflict with some contrary idea determined by 
circumstances.’ In other words, so far as the 
influence of the familiar methods of imperial 
administration, emanating from the capital as 
the seat of authority, was concerned, that in- 
fluence was implicit rather than explicit, a subtle 
something in the atmosphere, which insensibly 
affected the very modes of thought which pre- 
vailed in provincial Christian circles, and induced 
an instinctive tendency, if nothing more, to 
attribute metropolitan authority to the Church 
located in the mother-city of the Empire. It 
need hardly be said that a psychological in- 
fluence of this type, underground though it be, 
and at times so elusive as to escape attention, 


1 I quote the passage as it stands, but should personally 
hesitate to use language quite so sweeping as that of this last 
phrase. For the whole passage see Duchesne, Early Ch, 
Hist,, vol. i, p. 399, 
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may operate as a factor of the most effective 
kind in the development of a state or institution, 

The existence in the Christian communities 
of the second century of some such sub-conscious 
psychological element as that indicated would 
contribute to explain the apparent readiness 
with which the Roman Creed was received as 
an authoritative symbol by the provincial 
Churches. The mere fact of such recognition 
having been accorded must, in its turn, have 
contributed to advance the prestige and power 
of the Church which had thus imposed its own 
confession of faith upon Western Christendom. 
With but little straining we may say that the 
Church in the metropolis had, in some sense, 
issued a perpetual edict for the information and 
guidance of a wide circle of Churches, which, by 
their recognition of its authority, would seem 
to have admitted, in fact if not in form, their 
own subordination. Whether Western Christen- 
dom realized it or not—and the latter is probably 
nearer to the truth—the Roman Church had 
already taken a step in the direction of sove- 
reignty. 

In the first instance it was to the Church of 
Rome, rather than her Bishop, that deference 
was paid. But the two were not independent, 


1 It is interesting, for example, to observe the very deferen- 
tial terms in which Tertullian speaks of the Church of Rome, 
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and anything that tended to exalt the prestige 
of the one could hardly leave the other untouched. 
Clement, it is true, wrote, not in his own name, 
but in that of his Church.! Still, after all, it 
was Clement who wrote, and who was the ex- 
ponent of the thoughts of the community over 
which he presided. The Bishop represented his 
Church ; and it was inevitable that, the greater 
the esteem and reverence in which a Church was 
held, the greater would be the weight of any 
utterance addressed by its chief officer to Christian 
societies other than his own. As time went on 
the authority of the Churches became in growing 
measure concentrated in the hands of the epis- 
copate ; and, in the caseof a Church so widely 
renowned as that of the capital, the power of her 
Bishop would become great in the land, and 
increasingly personal in character. Did any 
question arise, for instance, as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Roman Creed, it was the Bishop of 
Rome that would give his ruling in the case; 
and his reply would present a more than fanciful 
analogy to the imperial rescript or decree. That, 
in the first decade of the third century, this 
aspect of the case was beginning to attract 


in striking contrast to his complete want of common courtesy 
in referring to a contemporary Bishop of Rome. Cf. De 
Praescy., 36; De Pud., 1. 

1 Cf. p. 104, infra. 
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attention may be concluded from Tertullian’s 
indignant protest ' against the Caesarean attitude 
of the then Bishop of Rome, Zephyrinus. To 
the great African Father the Bishop of the 
capital seemed to be already assuming imperial 
rights. 

While other factors contributed perhaps in a 
more conspicuous way to place the Bishop of 
Rome in a quite exceptional position among his 
brethren, it would seem that Von Schubert’s 
remark, quoted above, is not without weight. 
The mere fact that Rome gave a creed to the 
West, which was generally received as a touch- 
stone of orthodoxy, a corrective against doctrinal 
error, can hardly fail to have contributed to 
enhance the authority of that great prelate 
who was the mouthpiece of her views and the 
official exponent of her doctrine. Though it 
may not have been the outcome of any defined 
right of intervention formally conceded to the 
Church or to her Bishop, the giving of the.creed 
appears to the present writer to have been a 
factor, more or less undiscerned perhaps but none 
the less important, which early contributed to 
enhance the authority of the Roman Chair, and 
thus assisted to make straight the way by which 
it was borne onward to become the Papal Throne. 


1 See previous note, and p. 130, infra. 
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Confusion of Early Roman Episcopal Lists—Esteem in 
which the Roman Church was held—Clement—Clergy 
and Laity—Evidence of Ignatius—Easter Controversy : 
Anicetus and Polycarp—Bishop Victor and the Orien- 
tals—Irenaeus on the Roman Church—The Montanist 
Reaction: Tertullian— Zephyrinus and Callistus — 
Hippolytus. 


HE first name, after that of St. Peter, in 

the long roll of Sovereign Pontiffs is that of 
Linus; then, according to Eusebius, follow Ana- 
cletus and Clement. The order of succession is, 
however, at this point all uncertainty and con- 
fusion. According to some authorities Linus 
was followed by Cletus, who is sometimes identi- 
fied with Anacletus, while others regard this 
last-named as an altogether mythical personage. 
Linus and Cletus are, again, conjectured to have 
been joint Bishops of the Church in Rome, perhaps 
at the head of the Greek and Hebrew sections of 
the Christian community in the city ; and it has 
even been suggested that they were co-Bishops 
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of the Gentile community while Clement was at 
the head of the Jewish.! 

This indefiniteness, it is hardly needful to 
say, presents no small difficulty in the way of 
a papalist hypothesis,’ and affords unquestionable 
evidence that at this period the Roman See 
could not have held that imperial -position, in 


1 On this last point cf. pp. 60-61, supra. 

The conflicting evidence with reference to the Roman 
succession may be briefly summarized as follows :— 

(1) By one group of writers Clement is placed in the third 
place from St. Peter, e.g. Iren., Adv. Haer., iii, 3, 3; Euseb., 
H. E., iii, 15 ; Epiphan., Haey., xxvii, 6, by whom perhaps 
an earlier list of Hegesippus is preserved. Cf. Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers, pt. i, vol. i, pp. 327-33 ; Salmon, Infalli- 
bility, pp. 358-60. (2) The Clementines represent their hero, 
Clement, as the immediate successor of St. Peter; cf. Ep. Clem. 
to James, 2,19; soalso Tert., De Praescr. Haer., 32; A.-N.L., 
vol. xv, p. 37. (3) Clement stands in the second place in the 
Liberian Cat. ; see Lib. Pont. ed. Duchesne, vol. i, with which, 
perhaps, was incorporated the list of Hippolytus (cf. Bunsen, 
Hippolytus, vol. i, p. 279: and for the last-named scholar’s 
conjecture with reference to the joint episcopate of Linus 
and Cletus, 7b., p. 208). For a critical discussion see Light- 
foot, op. cit., pp. 252-84; cf. also Apost. Const., vii, 46; 
A.-N. L., vol. xvii, p. 204. 

The above is merely intended to illustrate the confusion 
of the early lists of the Roman bishops, a confusion not con- 
fined to the case of Clement alone. It is in no sense in- 
tended as a discussion of the problem presented. For further 
information reference may be made to Salmon, art. ‘‘ Clemens 
Romanus,” D.C. B. ; to Mullinger’s fulland able art. ‘‘ Pope,” 
De Ca A> Duchesne, Ew iG. Vol. sinpoi7 ee ckuller, 
Primitive Saints, pp. 45 seg.; and, above all, to Lightfoot, 
op. cit., pp. 201-345, and, for a neat summary, pp. 63-7. 

2 Cf. Bright, Roman See, p. 17. 
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relation to the Church at large, claimed for it 
by writers like Bellarmine.’ For “the holders 
of the Petrine power—if indeed they were con- 
scious of any such lofty commission—might .. . 
have been expected to take some interest in the 
establishment and maintenance of their divine 
prerogative ; we might have expected from them 
at least some declaration, some decisive act, 
some explicit assertion of right, with a view to 
keep up an abiding sense of obligation or duty 
in the mind of the subject Churches. Yet, in 
point of fact, it is hardly possible to conceive a 
more perfect blank than that which the history 
of the first three centuries presents.’’? The 
earliest Bishops of Rome were for the more part 
obscure and undistinguished men,’ and, under 
the pagan Empire, with one or two exceptions, 
are not of the slightest historical importance ; 
while to Clement alone of them any authentic 
writing may be traced. During this whole period 
the men who exercised a formative influence 
upon the thought and life of the Church must be 
sought for elsewhere than in the Chair of St. Peter. 
It is, however, by no means difficult to under- 
stand how the Bishops of Rome came, at an 
1 Mullinger, art. “ Popedom,” Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), p. 488d. 
2 Greenwood, Cathedva Petri, vol. i, p. 52. 
8 Cf. Milman, Hist. Lat. Christ., vol. i, p. 78, where it is 


pointed out that their obscurity was acually a source of 
strength to the Roman Bishops. They awakened no jealousy. 
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early date, to be regarded as holding a position 
of peculiar dignity and honour. They resided 
in that most august of cities which had cast its 
shadow upon all the nations, and which enjoyed 
the readiest means of communication with every 
part. It was the seat of the imperial government 
and the centre of the political life of the world. 
The Church over which they presided had, more- 
over, stood in the very forefront of the conflict 
with Paganism. Amphitheatre, stake, and cross 
had again and again borne witness that it was 
faithful unto death. With the founding of this 
brave and faithful Church were associated, in 
the popular tradition, the names of the greatest 
of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
among its members had been included officers 
of the imperial household. It was famous, too, 
for its wealth and its beneficence, the extent of 
the latter being indicated in a letter from Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Corinth, addressed to Bishop 
Soter of Rome, in‘ which the writer bears witness 
that “this practice has prevailed with you from 
the very beginning, to do good to all the brethren 
in every way, and to send contributions to many 
Churches in every city.”! Under such circum- 
stances one can readily believe that the Roman 


1 Quoted by Euseb., H. E., iv,23. Note especially Diony- 
sius’s very significant reference to the fact that his corre- 
spondents were Romans. 
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Church was held in more than ordinary esteem ; 
and esteem of the Church was shared in by its 
Chief Pastor, who, in no long time, came to be 
regarded as the first in importance and in rank 
of all the ministers of Christ. But such prece- 
dence of honour, it is hardly needful to point 
out, is something very different from the spiritual 
dictatorship claimed by the Popes; and, in 
matter of fact, no acknowledgement of any such 
supremacy was made by the Early Church, 
nor indeed was any claim to it preferred, before 
the end of the second century. Nevertheless, 
human nature being what it is, the greatness 
and prestige of their position would not unnatur- 
ally tend to capture the imagination of ambitious 
prelates, who would readily incline to the idea 
that ecclesiastical should follow much on the 
same lines as civil government—an idea perhaps 
suggested, certainly not a little strengthened 
by, the fact that, almost as soon as any degree 
of church organization was attained, the boun- 
daries of ecclesiastical dioceses and provinces 
largely coincided with those of the political 
divisions of the Empire. A certain analogy is 
thus presented between the graded ranks of 
the officers of Church and State, the completion 
of which in the former case would appear to be 
a kind of spiritual Caesarism ; and where could 
this new Caesar find a more fitting seat than in 
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the City of the Seven Hills, whence the line of 
the old Caesars had sprung and wherein they 
sate enthroned? But the realization of this 
ideal, which indeed took shape only by degrees, 
was not yet; and any appeal to the surviving 
records will afford ample evidence that such 
autocracy was entirely unknown to the Early 
Church. When at length some sort of claim to 
it was made, though in but a tentative and 
partial form, it at once called forth a storm of 
resentment and protest so strong as to lead to 
its almost immediate withdrawal. 

Among the earliest non-canonical Christian 
writings are those of Clement,’ the first-century 
Bishop of Rome to whom we have already had 
occasion to refer. The one undoubtedly genuine 
letter which bears his name is a letter of remon- 
strance addressed by him, on the part of the 
Church over which he presided, to that in Corinth 
with reference to certain disorders prevailing at 
the latter place. Commenting upon this interest- 
ing document, the learned editor of the Liber 
Pontifictalis ventures the assertion that “at 
the end of the first century Clement of Rome 
writes as already a Pope and interferes with a 


1 On the character of Clement’s episcopate, and the posi- 
tion of the Roman Church, cf. Lightfoot, A. F., pt. i, vol. i, 
pp. 67-72; Christian Ministry, p. 63; also Gwatkin, Early 
Church History, vol. i, pp. 106-8, esp. p. 107 (note) on the 
authorities for the text of his writings. 
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commanding authority in the internal conflicts 
of the Church of Corinth.’’? This is, however, a 
grave misstatement of the case. For the writer’s 
own name and personality, to say nothing of 
his office, are kept studiously in the background,” 
a proceeding which it would be difficult either 
to justify or to explain if he actually believed 
himself to be the divinely commissioned Vicar of 
Christ. In that case he assuredly would and 
ought to have written in his own name, asserted 
his authority, and used the power delegated to 
him to remedy what was amiss. That he did 
not do so, merely regarding himself as the mouth- 
piece of the Church over which he presided, affords 
something more than a presumption that he was 
far indeed from entertaining any such conception 
of the prerogatives and responsibility of the office 
which he held. Nor does the letter necessarily 
imply that the Roman Church claimed jurisdiction 
over that in Corinth ; so far from being an asser- 
tion of recognized authority, it represents nothing 
more than an attempt to bring moral pressure to 
bear upon an erring society, such as any man 
or body of men may legitimately exercise, quite 
independently of any legal claim, if haply the 
wrong may be set right thereby. 

1 Duchesne, Ovigines du culte Chrétien, p. 15. 

2 The latter begins, ‘‘ The Church of God which sojourneth 


at Rome to the Church of God sojourning at Corinth” 
(AL=NiOE., Vol. 3) Pp. 7): 
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In matter of fact, any such claim as that after- 
wards preferred by the Roman Bishops would 
have been quite unintelligible in the sub-apostolic 
period. Some development in respect of church 
organization, and of the priestly office and the 
episcopate, were necessary to prepare the way for 
it. The thoughtful reader of Clement’s letter can, 
however, hardly fail to be impressed with the fact 
that, even at this early date, a more or less sharp 
distinction between the ministering and non- 
ministering classes in the Christian society was 
already beginning to emerge ; and that, in Rome 
at all events, a line of demarcation was in process 
of being drawn between clergy and laity, to the 
latter apparently but little active participation 
in the management of ecclesiastical affairs being 
allowed.! This was, to a very large extent, the 
result of a false analogy supposed to exist between 
the Jewish priesthood and the Christian ministry, 
and the consequent application of Old Testament 
ideas to the New Testament Church.’ The fact 
that an atmosphere of sacerdotalism prevailed 
everywhere, being no more characteristic of Jew- 


1 Clem., ad Cor., 37, 40-44, esp. closing sentence of c. 40; 
cf. also the remarks of Lightfoot, Christian Ministry, pp. 
123-7; Lindsay, Church and Ministry, pp. 159-62, 176, 
193-4, 216. 

2 This was afterwards done by Cyprian with a thoroughness 
and rigour undreamed of at the period with which we are 
now concerned. In connexion with him we shall return 
to the subject again for fuller treatment. 
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ish than it was of pagan religious thought, contri- 
buted not a little to the same result. Clement, 
however, does not apparently separate the epis- 
copate from the presbyterate ; for, when treating 
of the orders of ministers in the Church, he 
divides them into two groups only: the bishops, 
or presbyters, and the deacons.' 

With the opening years of the second century a 
further stage in development of church organiza- 
tion had already been reached. Sufficient indica- 
tion of this may be found in the writings of 
Ignatius,’ Bishop of Antioch, who perhaps more 
than any one else prepared the way for the exalta- 
tion of the episcopate at the expense of the pres- 
byterate and the general body of church members 
—one of the most characteristic movements of the 
second century. 

Ignatius has left seven letters * now generally 


1 Clem., 7b. 42. Cf. Lindsay, Church and Ministry, p. 163. 

2 Martyred civc. 110. The date cannot be determined 
with any degree of definiteness, but the present tendency 
seems to be in the direction of an early date. Harnack at 
one time dated the letters civc. 140, but now inclines to nearer 
120. Cf. Ramsay, Church in R. E., p. 316. 

3 Of the fifteen epistles attributed to this Father, eight 
are almost certainly spurious; the remainder, accepted as 
genuine by Eusebius (H. E., iii, 36) are generally so received 
to-day. They have been preserved in a longer and a shorter 
Greek form; while three of them, addressed to Ephesus, 
Rome, and Polycarp respectively, exist in a still shorter 
Syriac form, and have been edited by Cureton, who contended 
that they represent the whole of the genuine Ignatian writings. 
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accepted as genuine. These letters show that the 
episcopal order had now become distinct from 
the presbyterate, and that three orders of the 
ministry had by this time secured recognition.! 
The episcopate, in particular, is treated not merely 
as a separate order, but as of a definitely higher 
grade than the presbyteral; and submission to 
the Bishop is insisted on as a first duty alike of 
clergy and of people. Obedience to the Bishop is 
obedience to Christ Himself; this phrase, or its 
equivalent, is reiterated again and again in the 
Ignatian letters.» It does not, however, appear 
that the authority of the Bishop is regarded as 
extending beyond his own Church. It is a local 
rather than an apostolic office. 

So far as his manner of writing is concerned, 
Ignatius presents a sharp contrast to Clement. 
The latter, as we have already observed, writes in 
the name of his Church ; the former writes in his 
own name as a Bishop, his own personality is 


The contention of Cureton has, however, been controverted 
by Lightfoot. For a neat synopsis of the extant forms of the 
Ignatian letters, with critical commentary, see Gwatkin, 
Early Church History, vol. i, pp. 131-2. For further in- 
formation as to the critical questions involved reference may 
be made to Lightfoot, A. F., pt. ii, vol. i, pp. 70 seq., 423; 
“Introductory Notice’ in A.-N. L., vol.i; Cureton, Ancient 
Syriac Versions of Epistles of St. Ignatius ; Lindsay, op. cit., 
pp. 176-8 (note); and, for a summary, Swete, Patristic 
Study, pp. 14-17. 

1 Cf. Epp. ad Magn., 2; Philad., 4; Smyr., 12. 

2 Eph., 4,5; Magn., 3,6; Trall.,2; Smyr.,8; Poly.; 6. 
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kept well in view, and his tone is that of one in 
authority. Al! the more significant, therefore, 
is the silence of Ignatius as to its Bishop in his 
letter to the Roman Church. In that letter alone, 
strangely enough, the Bishop is left completely 
out of sight, though the Church itself is treated as 
of highauthority.1 Holding, as he unquestionably 
did, the episcopal office in the highest esteem, 
if the Bishop of Rome had indeed been regarded 
at this time as the heir of the apostolic authority, 
which the writer expressly disclaimed for himself 
in this very letter,? and the supreme Vicar of Jesus 
Christ upon earth, it is quite inconceivable that 
the Bishop of Antioch should pass by, without one 
word of greeting or respect, that Bishop of bishops 
by whose authority he had held his own see and 
from whom his own episcopal prerogatives were 
derived. 

Of the immediate successors of Clement nothing 
need be said until, some half-century later, 
Anicetus emerged, for a moment, from the 
obscurity which enshrouds his line by being 
brought into contact with others more important 
historically than himself. In the mid-second 
century the internal harmony of Christendom was 


1 Cf. the opening paragraph, 4.-N. L., vol. i, pp. 207-8. 

ATA Not eV Olod epimenies 

3 Cf. Mullinger’s remarks upon Ignatius, art. ‘‘ Popedom,” 
Encyc. Brit. (oth ed.). 
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threatened by the protracted controversy which 
had arisen between the Churches of the East and 
of the West as to the date at which the Easter 
Festival should be observed. The point at issue 
between Rome and the Churches of Asia Minor 
is described by the historian Eusebius‘! in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The Churches of all Asia, 
guided by a remoter tradition, supposed that 
they ought to keep the fourteenth day of the 
moon for the festival of the Saviour’s passover, 
in which day the Jews were commanded to kill 
the paschal lamb; and it was incumbent on them, 
at all times, to make an end of the fast on this 
day, on whatever day of the week it should happen 
to fall. But as it was not the custom to celebrate 
it in this manner in the Churches throughout the 
rest of the world, who observe the practice that 
has prevailed from apostolic tradition until the 
present time, so that it would not be proper to 
terminate our fast on any other but the day of the 
resurrection of our Saviour.” 

Without going further into detail, AR more 
seems to have been involved in this apparently 
rather frivolous controversy than appears upon 
the surface,? it will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose to say that, about the year 155, Polycarp, 


Ua Al cp Gree 
2 The real significance of this controversy is well brought 
out by Westcott, The Two Empires, pp. 249-56. 
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Bishop of Smyrna (circ. 70-156) paid a visit to 
Rome, on which occasion this question was dis- 
cussed. Anicetus, as representing the Western 
position, held an opinion different from that of 
his guest, who took his stand upon the fact of 
his personal intercourse with the Apostle John. 
Anicetus, after trying in vain to win Polycarp over 
to his own view, amicably agreed with him to 
differ, and, having invited him to take part in 
the celebration of the Eucharist, yielded to him 
the office of consecration. So far from attempting 
to enforce what he believed to be the true practice 
by virtue of his higher authority or Petrine 
prerogative, Anicetus was content to justify his 
own refusal to yield to the arguments of his guest 
by pleading that he was bound to maintain the 
practice of the #resbyters before him.’ Like 
Clement, half a century earlier, Anicetus was 
apparently quite unconscious of possessing any 
right to exercise supreme authority in all ecclesi- 
astical matters, with a general jurisdiction over all 


1 Euseb., H. &., v, 24, where the historian quotes from a 
letter of remonstrance written by Irenaeus to Bishop Victor 
of Rome upon an occasion which will almost immediately 
demand our attention. Irenaeus reminded Victor that 
“neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe 
it, because he had always observed it with John, the Disciple 
of our Lord, and the rest of the Apostles, with whom he 
associated ; and neither did Polycarp persuade Anicetus 
to observe it, who said that he was bound to maintain the 
practice of the presbyters before him,” 
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Churches and each individual bishop. At this 
period, at all events, the Bishops of Smyrna and of 
Rome met as equals and treated one another as 
such. Each recognized the other’s right to main- 
tain his own opinion, and the fact that they did 
not see eye to eye was not suffered to interfere 
with the friendly character of their personal inter- 
course. This could not have been the case had 
the Bishop of Smyrna been regarded as an in- 
subordinate inferior by his brother of Rome. 
The next name which claims our attention is 
that of Victor, with whom began a new era in the 
history of the Roman See. Apparently the first 
Latin ' to sit in the chair of St. Peter, he certainly 
reveals the instincts of the ruling race, and is the 
first Roman Bishop known to have had relations 
with the imperial court and to have advanced 
claims to something like universal dominion.’ 
How this came to pass we have now to consider. 
The Paschal controversy still remained un- 
settled, and from time to time became acute. 
Rather more than a generation had passed away 
1 There is some uncertainty as to his origin; if not a 
native Italian, he may have been a Latin-bred African. He 
wrote in Latin, and bears a Latin name, while his predecessors 
were, for the most part, apparently of Greek origin. 
2 Lightfoot, Christian Muntstry, pp. 66-7; Salmon, 
Infallibility, p. 383. For some interesting remarks upon 
Victor, who is there described as “‘the first of the grand 


series of statesmen who have held the Roman See,’ see 
Gwatkin, Early Church Hist., vol. ii, pp. 221-2. 
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since Polycarp and Anicetus had discussed the 
matter when Bishop Victor, whose episcopate was, 
roughly speaking, coincident with the closing 
decade of the second century, became involved 
in the dispute with much more serious conse- 
quences. That this old trouble had broken out 
afresh was apparently due to the intrigues of the 
schismatic Blastus.! Victor, in his anger, not 
only excommunicated the offender, but en- 
deavoured also to compel the Eastern Churches 
to conform to the Western practice. A Synod 
thereupon assembled at Ephesus, under the pre- 
sidency of Bishop Polycrates, to consider this some- 
what startling posture of affairs. The Synod 
resulted, as might have been foreseen, in an ex- 
pression on the part of the Eastern prelates 
of their disinclination to yield. When apprised 
of their decision the Bishop of Rome, though not 
until he had satisfied himself that the view for 
which he contended was backed by the support 
of a strong body of Western opinion and by 
not a few representative Orientals also, took the 
very serious, and quite unprecedented, step of 
excommunicating *hose Churches which differed 
from him,? and did his utmost to induce the other 


1 Milman, Hist. Lat. Christ., vol. i, p. 43; Moeller, Hisé. 
Christ. Church, vol. i, p. 276 ; cf. also Euseb., H. E., v, 15, 20 3 
Hortwart.**Blastus,” DAG. Bs 

#50 Soc, H. Es, Vx223 Jer, De Var. 2 ssc 
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Western Churches to follow his example. He 
was not successful, however ; and, a Synod having 
met in Gaul to consider this new complication, 
his action in the matter was made the subject of 
trenchant, though courteous, criticism on the 
part of Bishop Irenaeus of Lyons and other 
prelates... Under strong pressure of Western 
public opinion thus brought to bear upon him 
from among the ranks of his own sympathizers, 
Victor gave way, and recalled the letters of 
excommunication which he had so ill-advisedly 
sent forth. 

Humiliating as was its result, this unsuccessful 
attempt to determine the orthodox position in 
respect of a matter of public dispute was the first 
serious effort on the part of a Bishop of Rome to 
push his authority beyond the limits of his own 
proper jurisdiction. Though at most but limited 
and partial in character, inasmuch as Victor 
endeavoured to guide the action of the Western 
Churches by suasion rather than command,? 
it is none the less significant as the first faint 

1 See Euseb., H. E., v, 24, for Irenaeus’s letter on the sub- 
ject, in which, as already mentioned, he appeals to the 
example of Anicetus and Polycarp. The protest of Irenaeus 
is all the more significant as coming from one who had previ- 
ously been reckoned among the supporters of Victor against 
Blastus, to whom he had addressed a letter on schism. See 
Euseb., H. E., v, 20. 


2 Bright, Roman See, p. 28; cf. also Gwatkin, op. cit., p. 
222. 
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presage of the spiritual despotism to come. It 
may have been that Victor had caught somewhat 
of the spirit of his surroundings, and that, living 
as he did in an atmosphere of Caesarism, there 
rose before his mind, albeit in some shadowy and 
incoherent form, a far-away vision of an ecclesi- 
astical counterpart to the civil Empire, which 
should find its centre and its seat in the Eternal 
City and its imperial chief in the Bishop of 
Rome. But the time was not yet; and the 
opposition which any suspicion of undue exten- 
sion of his authority on the part of the last-named 
at once called forth shows clearly enough the un- 
readiness of the Church at the close of the second 
century to accept the autocratic rule of an earthly 
Lord Paramount in respect of spiritual things. 
The autocratic leanings displayed by Victor 
may have been secretly strengthened by the 
terms in which Irenaeus, a few years earlier, 
had written concerning the Roman Church 
when in controversy with the heretical followers 
of Valentinus.' In his reply to some objections 
the Bishop of Lyons had urged that the theology 
of the orthodox Church of his day could be traced, 
through lines of episcopal succession, to the 
Apostles themselves ; giving, as an instance, that 
of the Roman Church. This he does, not as 
what we should to-day call a theoretical papalist, 
1 Adv. Haer., iii, 3, §§ 2-3. 
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but solely for convenience’ sake, “‘ since it would 
be tedious to go through all these successions ”’ 
—that is to say, the lines of episcopal succession 
in other Churches which might equally have 
served his turn. He then proceeds to indicate 
why he had selected the Roman succession, in 
preference to any other, in words which, by a 
little straining, have been construed as affording 
evidence to the effect that spiritual supremacy 
was already recognized as inherent in the Church 
of the capital before the close of the second cen- 
tury, hard as such a supposition is to reconcile 
with the writer’s own relations with the Bishop of 
Rome, as revealed in the incident which has just 
come under our attention. 

The words upon which so much has been built 
we have only in a Latin translation, and not 
in the original Greek,! a fact which renders the 


s 

1 Adv. Haer., iii, 3, 3, where the passage stands as follows: 
Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter potentiovem principalitatem 
necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc est, eos qui sunt 
undique fideles, in qua semper ab his, qui sunt undique, con- 
sevvata est ea quae est ab apostolis traditio. 

Without attempting anything like a full discussion of the 
questions involved in the interpretation of this passage, it 
may perhaps be not without interest to dwell for a moment 
upon certain words, the translation of which is more or less 
a matter of controversy. Roberts and Rambaut, the transla- 
tors of vol. v, A.-N. L., though not without a note which 
indicates their own uncertainty in doing so, render the 
passage in the following terms: ‘‘For it is a matter of 
necessity that every Church should agree with this Church, 
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exact interpretation a matter of some difficulty. 
All things considered, however, it seems at once 
most natural and most easy to suppose that 


on account of its pre-eminent authority, that is the faithful 
everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolical tradition has been 
preserved continuously by these [faithful men] who exist 
everywhere.” This translation, as the translators themselves 
apparently feel, is somewhat open to criticism, Bishop C. 
Wordsworth (St. Hippolytus, p. 285), for instance, argues that 
potentior principalitas means nothing more than greater 
antiquity, a translation which, as Canon Bright (Roman See, 
Pp. 31) has shown, can find support in other passages of 
Irenaeus. But, as the last-named scholar has also pointed 
out, this rendering does not appear to be the one suggested by 
the context, in addition to which it would perhaps be hardly 
correct as a statement of fact. One is therefore constrained 
to admit that he has some ground for preferring the rendering 
pre-eminence ; and we have already seen that the Church 
at Rome did enjoy a certain pre-eminence, and did occupy a 
somewhat unique position among her sister Churches. This, 
however, is far from being the sovereignty which some inter- 
preters have claimed to be here attributed to her, and which 
can gain no real support from the remainder of the passage, 
fairly construed in the light of contemporary and subsequent 
events. The further question then arises as to whether 
necesse est must be regarded as implying moral obligation. 
This would rather have required oportet; while, as Dr. 
Wordsworth has pointed out, necesse est is probably a transla- 
tion of dvdyxy, and implies nothing more than reasonable 
inference, in support of which he gives an interesting illustra- 
tion from Cicero, who renders dvdyxn by necesse est in a 
quotation from the Timaeus of Plato. Furthermore, the 
meaning of convenive ad appears, on the face of it, to be vesort 
to rather than agree with, a usage of which some interesting 
illustrations are given by Bishop Robertson in Church His- 
torical Society’s Publications, No. xiii, p. 219. The passage, 
thus interpreted, would therefore mean nothing more than 
that it was inevitable that, in the ordinary course of events, 
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Irenaeus actually meant to say nothing more than 
that, inasmuch as the capital was in constant 
communication with every part of the Empire, 
and multitudes were ever coming and going to 
and from the city, Christian thought would there 
be at its freshest and its best, and obscure points 


believers from all over the world would resort to Rome, and 
not that it was the moral duty of such to agree with her 
doctrines or submit to her decisions. Hippolytus, who no 
doubt was familiar with the Greek text of Irenaeus which 
is lost to us, did not interpret this passage in the latter sense, 
as his writings abundantly show. That it means more than 
the former cannot be so proved as to afford any real founda- 
tion upon which to build a theory of Church order. 

For a fuller discussion see Wordsworth, op. cit., chap. 
XVii; Bright, op. cit., pp. 29-36, who, though not in entire 
agreement, appears to have been not a little influenced by the 
earlier writer. Cf. also Benson, Cyprian, pp. 538-40. For 
a neat rendering see Gwatkin, E. C. H., vol. ii, p. 220, and 
note. 

For an extremely full and able discussion of the interpre- 
tation of this famous passage reference may be made to 
Puller (Primitive Saints (3rd ed.), pp. 19-35, 440-42). This 
I had not seen when the above note was written; but I am 
glad to find that the conclusions at which the author, after 
patient and exhaustive investigation, has arrived are, in the 
main, confirmatory of those which I had independently 
reached. Among points of special interest are the LXX 
parallels to the translation of convenire ad by “‘ resort to,” 
and a very illuminating study of the meaning of principalitas, 
the root-idea of which seems to be simply firstness. 

For a different interpretation, which has the authority 
of a great name, see Harnack, Hist. Dogma, vol. ii, pp. 157-8 
(note) ; and, for the Roman Catholic interpretation, it may 
be sufficient to refer to Grisar, Rome and the Popes in M. A., 
vol. i, p. 310; to Duchesne, Churches separated from Rome, 
pp. 79-81 ; and to Chapman, Catholic Claims, chap. vi, A. 
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of doctrine most fully grasped and understood, 
owing to the excellent opportunities for discussion 
and interchange of opinion which the residents 
in the imperial metropolis enjoyed. Hence con- 
tact with the thought and life of the Church in 
Rome might well have been looked upon as a 
means of spiritual culture by provincials visiting 
there, and as affording to such a welcome oppor- 
tunity of checking the correctness of their own 
opinions. That Rome, in this sense, occupied a 
place pre-eminent among the Churches,’ a pre- 
eminence of course reflected upon her Bishop, 
does not in the least imply that she was held in 
regard as the seat of a despotic spiritual authority 
of direct divine appointment and world-wide 
jurisdiction. At the very utmost “ the only ad- 
mission made was that Rome was the chief of 
the apostolic communities, that there apostolic 
tradition had been preserved in greatest purity, 
and that hence the Bishops of Rome were entitled 
to be specially heard on questions which, for 
decision, were to be submitted to all the bishops.” 
But, even so, proof is not lacking “‘ that even the 
tradition of Rome was not regarded as absolutely 
and unconditionally binding,’’* as, for instance, 


1 It may be noted, however, that Irenaeus elsewhere 
(iii, 12, 5), points out that the Church of Jerusalem also 
enjoyed a certain pre-eminence peculiarly her own. 

* Kurtz, Hist, Christ. Church, vol. i, p. 116 (Edin, 1868). 
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the free criticism of the Roman policy and views 
by contemporaries such as Tertullian, or Irenaeus 
himself, makes sufficiently clear. 

Though any detailed discussion is unnecessary 
here, it may be well to note the fact that, in the 
middle of the second century, there had been set 
on foot a movement which, while in itself a 
protest against the growing priestcraft character- 
istic of the period, actually contributed by way 
of reaction to strengthen the very tendency 
against which it came into being to protest. 
This was Montanism or Kataphrygianism, which 
arose in Phrygia about the middle of the second 
century, and eventually spread to Rome. The 
followers of Montanus were puritans of an extreme 
type, and were guilty of some extravagancies. 
They were rigid in respect of church discipline, 
ascetic in practice, and would give neither en- 
couragement nor hope to the backslider, even 
though sincerely repentant. They stood for the 
principle of religious equality, asserted the priestly 
dignity of all believers irrespective of order, and 
even of sex; and opposed the notion, now becoming 
widely diffused, that the bishops alone were the 
true successors of the Apostles. But, by their 
refusal to recognize even a possibility of restora- 
tion for Christians who had fallen into what was 
somewhat loosely known as mortal sin, they gave 
a great impulse to the acceptance of the claims 
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of those who not only proclaimed, quite in accord- 
ance with the true spirit of the gospel, the possi- 
bility of restoration, but offered to dispense it. 

The Montanists, originating as a conservative 
and reactionary party within the Church, showed 
no disposition to separate themselves from the 
Catholic communion. But they quickly fell 
under suspicion, and are said to have suffered 
excommunication in Asia Minor2 The East 
having thus expressed its hostility towards the 
movement for which they were responsible, 
the Montanists turned to the lands beyond sea 
in the hope that they might there find the sup- 
port which was denied to them nearer home. 
Thus, in 177, the attention of the West was 
called to the dispute. A correspondence between 
certain Gallic Churches and that of the capital 
with reference to the matter did not help them; 


1 On Montanism generally see Gwatkin, E. C. H., vol. ii, 
PP. 73-95, 220-21; Lindsay, Church and Ministry, pp. 235- 
44; Ramsay, Church in R. E., pp. 436-42; Harnack, Hist. 
Dogma, vol. li, pp. 95-108; Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. i, pp. 
196-206. The following arts., among others, will be found 
useful: Salmon, ‘‘Montanus,” (1), and Stokes, ‘“‘ Praxeas,” 
D, C. B.; Harnack, ‘“‘Montanism,” Encyc. Brit.; Moeller, 
“Montanism,”’ Schaff-Herzog; cf. also Kurtz, Ch. Hist., 
vol. i, § 59. 

2 So the anonymous writer quoted by Euseb., H. E., v, 
16. But cf. Gwatkin’s caution, E. C. H., vol. ii, p. 90 and 
note. 


3 Cf. Euseb., H. E., v, 3, and Gwatkin’s note, E. C. H., 
vol. ii, p. 89. 
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and eventually the Montanists were thrust out 
from his communion by a Bishop of Rome, 
variously stated to have been Eleutherus, Victor, 
or Zephyrinus.! That the first-named of these 
was in correspondence about the matter we have 
seen, that he took some step with reference to 
it is not unlikely, but on the whole it would appear 
most probable that the last and most decisive 
step was taken by Zephyrinus. But, however 
that may be, the decision did not pass unchal- 
lenged ; and in Tertullian, who appears to have 
identified himself with them somewhere about the 
opening year of the third century, the Montanists 
of the West found a strong leader and a formidable 
champion, one who did not spare to criticize with 
the utmost freedom both the policy and conduct 
of the Bishop of Rome. 

This famous Father, himself an African by 
birth, but one of the real founders of Latin 
Christianity, in his attack upon the Patripassian 
Praxeas, by whose influence the then Bishop of 
Rome had apparently been induced to take up 
a hostile attitude towards the Montanist move- 


1 These differences of opinion emerge clearly enough in 
the writers on Montanism referred to in previous note. Pla- 
tina, historian of the Papal Court, 1421-28, would seem to 
suggest that Eleutherus was the bishop in question. Though, 
for this period, he is not an authority, Platina’s remarks are 
not devoid of interest as representing the tradition of the high 
papal circles in which he moved. See Lives of the Popes 
(ed. Benham), vol. i, p. 33. 
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ment, does not spare the latter. He is de- 
scribed in terms which suggest that the writer 
regarded him as inclining towards the heretical 
opinions of Praxeas with respect to the relation 
of the Persons in the Trinity.1. That the doctrine 
and discipline of the occupant of the Roman See 
was handled with freedom such as this is of no 
small significance as a sidelight upon the con- 
ception of his office and authority current in the 
early third century. 

During the pontificates of Zephyrinus (c. 198— 
217) and Callistus (c. 217-22) the pretensions of 
the Roman Chair underwent a marked develop- 
ment. The discovery and publication, in the 
middle of the last century, of a contemporary 
work on Heresies, which may with the utmost 
confidence be ascribed to the pen of Hippolytus, 
the most learned Roman ecclesiastic of his time,? 


1 Adv. Prax.,i. There is some difference of opinion as to 
the period of Tertullian’s literary activity to which this work 
belongs. See Moeller, Hist. Chr. Church, vol. i, p. 225; 
Fuller, ‘“‘Tertullianus,’’ and Salmon, ‘‘Montanus,”’ D.C. B. 
Tertullian’s criticisms would be all the more significant if we 
could regard them as coming from him in his pre-Montanist 
and Catholic days; but this is more than doubtful. For 
some incisive remarks as to the Montanism of Tertullian see 
Gwatkin, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 238. 

2 See Appendix, ‘‘ Hippolytus of Reme,’’ As the whole ques- 
tion as to the position occupied by Hippolytus, and his revela- 
tions with respect to the conduct and character of the bishops 
against whom he took up his parable, is there fully discussed, 
and the authorities cited, it will be unnecessary to give many 
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has supplied us with what is, by comparison, 
a detailed though not unbiased account of these 
two administrations. 

The exact position held by Hippolytus is a 
matter of some uncertainty. He writes as a 
bishop, and claims to be of the succession from 
the Apostles—a significant touch, affording evi- 
dence that the idea of the apostolical succession 
of the episcopate was already taking root. The 
formerly unquestioned tradition of the Church, 
from the middle of the seventh century onwards, 
which made him Bishop of Portus, can now, in 
the light of recently acquired information, main- 
tain itself unchallenged no longer. The fact 
that, though his name as such does not appear in 
either Eastern or Western lists, certain com- 
paratively early writers speak of Hippolytus as 
Bishop of Rome—a fact which, at all events, sug- 
gests that he was in some way connected with the 
Church in that city—finds a partial explanation 
from his long-lost writings which have been so 
strangely restored to us, and are now accessible 
to the student. These writings indicate clearly 
enough that the sphere of the writer’s activity 
was not at Portus, but in Rome—whence some 


references in the pages which immediately follow. The 
serious student will, however, do well to read the whole of 
the ninth book of Hippolytus’s Refutation, to which reference 
will be made again and again. 
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have supposed him to have been a rival bishop 
or antipope, to use the later but more familiar 
expression. This supposition would indeed go 
far to explain the terms in which he writes, but 
very grave objections stand in the way of its 
acceptance. He may have been the leader of a 
schismatical Christian community in the capital ; 
but perhaps the admitted difficulties of the case 
will best be met by supposing him to have been 
an insubordinate assistant bishop or coadjutor 
appointed by Victor. On the decease of the last- 
named, Hippolytus, not improbably himself of 
the opinion that his coadjutorship gave him a 
prior claim to the succession, was passed over, 
first in favour of Zephyrinus, then, sixteen years 
later, of Callistus also. If this supposition be 
correct, personal resentment and a feeling of 
injustice would go far to explain the extreme 
bitterness with which he writes of his successful 
rivals, upon whose policy and performance he 
doubtless puts the worst possible construction ; 
while his own convictions, narrow, ascetic, and 
pronounced, must have led him, all personal con- 
siderations apart, to have viewed their conduct, 
both as administrators and as spiritual guides, 
with the extremest displeasure. 

In reading the story of the two prelates con- 
cerned, as presented by Hippolytus, some allow- 
ance must therefore be made for the writer’s 
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personal prejudice. It is, at best, an ex-parte 
statement of the case, the work of an advocate 
rather than of an historian, and cannot be re- 
garded as free from exaggeration, if not positive 
Misrepresentation of the facts. It could, how- 
ever, scarcely have been written unless there had 
been some substantial basis of fact underlying 
the startling charges which he brings against the 
objects of his wrath. 

According to the account of our informant, 
Callistus, originally a slave in the employ of a 
Christian of position, one Carpophorus, a member 
of the imperial household, was set up by his 
master in a banking business. Various members 
of the Christian community deposited moneys with 
him; Callistus made away with their savings, 
and attempted flight, only to be captured and 
consigned to hard labour in the public house of 
correction. Obtaining release upon the plea of 
securing payments which were due to him, and 
would enable him to meet his liabilities, he 
betook himself to the Jewish synagogue upon the 
Sabbath day and raised a riot among the wor- 
shippers. It may have been, as Hippolytus 
informs us, that he felt that all was lost and by 
this means sought the prestige of martyrdom. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that, as a 
banker, he had had dealings with the Jews, and 
merely sought, in a somewhat unconventional 
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fashion, the repayment of moneys which were 
really due to him. But, whatever his motive 
may have been, the outcome of the affair was 
that Callistus was scourged and sent to penal 
servitude in the Sardinian mines. 

Some little while after his conviction, through 
the influence of Marcia, the Emperor Com- 
modus’s mistress, certain Christian sufferers were 
released. Callistus, though his name was not 
included by Bishop Victor in his list of those re- 
commended for clemency, contrived to be released 
along with them. He at once returned to Rome, 
much to the annoyance of the Bishop, who, to 
make the best of things, promised to pay the ex- 
convict a small annuity on condition of his 
residing away from the city. 

It is a little difficult to understand how Cal- 
listus, a slave by birth, and a man of very doubtful 
reputation, had become a person of sufficient 
importance to make such action upon the part 
of the Bishop either advisable or necessary. 
The incident, therefore, suggests that there may 
have been other factors in the case, of which 
Hippolytus was either unaware or did not choose 
to state. As it stands, the story hardly rings 
quite true. 

On the death of Victor (civc. 198), Callistus at 
once became a person of importance. Zephy- 
rinus, who succeeded to the vacant chair, re- 
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called him from his exile at Antium, and not only 
placed him in charge of the great cemetery which 
was afterwards called by his name, but employed 
him in the work of supervising the clergy, thus 
preferring him to a position not unlike that after- 
wards occupied by the Archdeacon of Rome '— 
a position which came to be regarded as second 
in dignity and in importance only to that of the 
Bishop himself. 

Zephyrinus, as painted by Hippolytus, was 
not only illiterate and incapable of forming an 
intelligent opinion on an ecclesiastical question, 
but, at the same time venal, covetous, and 
corrupt. He at once fell entirely under the 
spell of Callistus’s influence or bribes—perhaps 
both—and was little more than a puppet in the 
hands of the stronger man, who now became 
the power behind the throne and the real, if not 
the ostensible, ruler of the Roman Church. 

Four decades of freedom from persecution 
had not proved favourable either to the purity 
or the inner peace of the Church, and Ronie was 
now distracted by two strangely contrasted 


1 A difficulty again at once suggests itself. How came 
Zephyrinus to hold so high an opinion of Callistus, and what 
had been the nature of the evident former connexion between 
the two men? Was the latter already a priest, or was he 
ordained by the new Bishop himself? The existence of 
these insistent questions, upon which history throws no 
light, causes the student to feel that he does not know by 
any means the whole of this strange story. 
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heresies. Artemon, a follower of Theodotus, 
the learned leather-dresser of Byzantium, gave 
his name to a psilanthropist ! or unitarian heresy, 
which denied the true divinity of Christ ; while 
Noetus, with whom Praxeas, the subject of a 
still extant controversial treatise by Tertullian, 
was in general agreement, denied His true person- 
ality, holding a modalistic form of unitarianism, 
or, as it was often opprobriously called, Patri- 
passianism.? The truth, of course, as usually 
is the case, lay somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

Victor had already excommunicated Theodotus, 
an example now followed by his successor with 
respect to Artemon; but with Callistus, and no 
doubt under his influence, Zephyrinus did not 
stop at that, but went to the opposite extreme, 
inclining towards, if he did not actually fall 
into, Patripassianism.’ It should, however, be 
said that Callistus himself, when he himself 
had in his turn become Bishop of Rome, excom- 
municated the modalist Sabellius. This, says 
Hippolytus—with how much truth it is, of 
course, impossible to say—he did ‘‘ through fear 


1 So called from wWidos dv@pwros = mere man. Cf. Euseb., 
H. E., v, 28; Hippol., Ref., x, 19; Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. i, 
pp. 217-20. 

2 ELippol., sep. wixe2, 0 o61O ta Ken oh 

’ For a neat statement of Zephyrinus’s difficulty, sce 
Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. i, p. 226. 
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of me.’’! But the evidence, such as it is, if it 
does nothing more, at least supplies the informa- 
tion that the contemporary theological position 
of the Roman Chair was at best a somewhat 
unsettled one; and that nothing was further 
to seek in the opening years of the third century 
than any trace of doctrinal infallibility, or any 
effective settlement of the dogmatic distractions 
of the time by the ex cathedra utterance of its 
occupant. 

Whatever his own personal record may have 
been, Callistus is of considerable historical im- 
portance. Sacerdotalism was, so to speak, in 
the air; and he, perhaps more than any other 
early Roman Bishop, contributed to its advance- 
ment and the extension of hierarchical preten- 
sions. An illustration of this may be found in 
the claim preferred, if not by Callistus himself, 
by Zephyrinus, who was, as we have seen, little 
better than his mouthpiece, to remit sins. The 


a Reef 1X, 7: i 

2 In this connexion it is interesting to call to mind that at 
the Vatican Council of 1870, at which the Infallibility decree 
was promulgated under penalty of anathema, to the dismay 
of many of the assembled Fathers, it was asserted by the 
Curialists that all the movements of antiquity bore witness 
to the fact that the doctrinal infallibility of the Pope was a 
truth divinely revealed, that it could never be disproved by 
history, and that any historical facts apparently conflicting 
with it must be so far regarded as false! Cf. Arthur, Pope, 
Kings, and People (Neatby’s edition), p, 540; also Acton, 


History of Freedom, pp, 515-16, 
9 
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fiery spirit of Tertullian was lashed to fury by 
what he regarded as a preposterous claim, and 
with bitter irony he hurled back his protest. 
“The Sovereign Pontifi—that is, the Bishop of 
bishops—issues an edict: ‘I remit to such as 
have discharged [the requirements of] repentance, 
the sins both of adultery and fornication.’ ... 
Far, far from Christ’s betrothed be such a 
proclamation.” ! 

Among the circumstances of the time which 
favoured the development of this incipient 
papalism was a not unnatural reaction, on the 
part of moderate men, from the extreme views 
advanced by the Montanists, and shared in by 
those who were more or less under their influence. 
The feeling of recoil, which many no doubt 
experienced, from the terrible doctrine of, say, 
Tertullian as to the unpardonableness of certain 
sins* would incline them to regard with some 
complacency those who not only, as already 
pointed out, very properly proclaimed that 
pardon might always be obtained by the sincerely 
penitent, but further claimed themselves to be 
the dispensers of it. To these latter, on the 
other hand, it gave the plausible retort that, 
in claiming the priestly power of absolution, 


1 De Pud, 1: A.-N. L., xviii, 57; cf. also Hipp., Ref., ix, 
ed. Miller, p. 290, 7-8. 
2 See, for instance, De Pud., 2, 3, 16, 19, 
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they did but assert the all-embracive character 
of the gospel as against those who, without 
scriptural authority, presumed to set their own 
arbitrary limit upon the love of God, and to 
exclude the repentant sinner, for whom Christ 
died, from all hope of the pardon which he sought 
with strong crying and tears. 

On the death of Zephyrinus, in 217 or 218, 
Callistus, for some sixteen years the power 
behind the throne, attained to the form as well 
as the reality of power, and succeeded to the 
chair left vacant by the prelate whose policy he 
had shaped. Beyond excommunicating Sabellius, 
to whose views he is said to have previously 
inclined, Bishop Callistus shaped his conduct of 
affairs on much the same course as he had 
previously pursued. His administration of disci- 
pline—so Hippolytus would have us_believe— 
was extremely lax, though, at this distance of 
time and bearing in mind the evident personal 
hostility of our informant, it is quite possible 
that what appeared to be laxity to a narrow 
and ascetic mind, such as that of the coadjutor, 
would perhaps better deserve to be called tolerance 
by one of broader vision and larger heart. Upon 
this point, however, it is necessary to suspend 
judgement, for our information is not of such 
a character as to enable us to form any very 
certain estimate as to the rights and wrongs of 
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the matter in dispute. But this much is certain : 
whether lax or otherwise in his administration 
of discipline, the new Pontiff was thoroughly in 
earnest to magnify his office and to enlarge the 
sphere of his authority. 

Circumstances again favoured a forward policy. 
The civil marriage laws of Rome, especially 
where women of rank were concerned, often 
inflicted not a little hardship—hardship, more- 
over, which might press with peculiar severity 
upon a Christian lady,’ whose welfare had a real 
claim to the consideration and, if possible, the 
assistance, of the Chief Pastor of the Church. 
It would appear that Callistus, by virtue of his 
office, gave the sanction of the Church to certain 
marriages which were regarded as irregular, 
perhaps merely because of some barrier of social 
rank, by the civil law. Though the ordinance of 
Callistus may have contravened no law of nature 
or of God, and may have at the same time miti- 
gated some real injustice, and therefore rightly 
enlists our sympathy, it is none the less of deep 
significance as a shadow of the things to come. 
It is a claim, perhaps the first claim, on the part 
of a Bishop of Rome to set his own law above 
that of the State, and to dispense subjects from 


1 For a learned and interesting treatment of this point 
see Déllinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, pp. 147-75. Cf. 
Hippol., Ref., ix, 7, A.-N. L., vol. vi, pp. 344-5. 
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their obedience to the civil sovereign by virtue 
of the higher authority which he arrogated to 
himself. Here, at all events in germ, is what 
was later to be known as the Canon Law of the 
Church, standing side by side with, and not 
infrequently directly antagonistic to, the Civil 
Law of the State. How far Callistus, who 
probably himself hardly realized the full sig- 
nificance of his action, succeeded it is impossible 
to say. At all events, the seed was sown, and a 
line of advance was opened, the following up of 
which was to be fraught with grave consequences 
and to leave its mark upon the nations, sometimes 
for good, sometimes for evil; but, for long ages, 
always so as to contribute to the outward splen- 
dour and paramount authority of the Holy See. 

Callistus, however, did not confine himself 
merely to the exaltation of his own person and 
the extension of the prerogatives of his own see. 
It may be that, with the instinct ofa true hierarch, 
he dimly felt that the Bishop of Rome »could 
never be as great as the greatness of his city 
entitled him to be, apart from a general recog- 
nition of the episcopate throughout Christendom 
as a privileged order, a sacred caste above the 
reach of criticism, at least from below ; a bishop 
as bishop, whatever his see, being hedged about 
with peculiar sanctity as a person apart from the 
rest of the community. Some such feeling as 
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this seems to find expression in this Pontift’s 
utterance to the effect that a bishop, even though 
guilty of mortal sin—an ill-defined expression 
of very uncertain meaning—ought not to be 
deposed. 

There are some points in the indictment of 
Hippolytus which need not detain us here. 
But, whatever the actual relations and the real 
point at issue between the Bishop and his critic 
may have been, it is impossible to disguise the 
great difficulty which they present to the papalist 
historian. The papal office—the term is used 
in anticipation for want of a better one—was 
indeed far from being sacrosanct in the third 
century, nor was its holder beyond the reach 
of denunciation and invective on the part of 
those who dwelt under the very shadow of his 
reputed throne. That his assumptions were 
scouted as a dangerous innovation is sufficiently 
shown by the language of Hippolytus and Ter- 
tullian, the latter of whom, though himself 
a moderate sacerdotalist,* and not even a bishop, 
displays a striking sense of independence and 


{ Hippol., Ref., ix, 7, 4.-N. L., 4b., p. 343. Cf, also Pla- 
tina, Popes, vol. i, p. 39. Though not always to be relied 
upon, Platina’s allusion, in this particular case, is not with- 
out significance, for he is a witness, at all events, entirely 
uninfluenced by Hippolytus. 

2 De Bapt., 17; De Praescy. Haer., 41; A.-N. L., vol. xi, 
PP. 250-51 ; XV, p. 50. 
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equality in speaking of the Bishop of Rome, 
whose actions are treated as being not at all 
above the freest and most severe criticism. 

The pontificate of Callistus is of considerable 
historical importance, if not for what it actually 
effected, by reason of the tendencies which it 
displayed, and as affording precedents for sub- 
sequent encroachments—and precedents in their 
own favour have never been forgotten by the 
long succession of those who have sat in the 
throne of St. Peter. 

In 222 Callistus died, and passed into the 
tradition of the Church as a saint and a martyr, 
though he was certainly not the former, and we 
have no reliable evidence which goes to show 
that he was the latter. Of his immediate suc- 
cessors there is little to be said. Urbanus was 
called to fill the place left vacant by his death, 
and, eight years later, was in turn succeeded by 
Pontianus (230-35), of whom it only need be 
remarked that he seems to have been a consent- 
ing party to the condemnation of Origen by 
Demetrius of Alexandria in 231, and summoned a 
council, which met in Rome, to consider the case.! 
As to the attitude of Hippolytus and the history of 
the schism during these years, we have no informa- 


1 Jer., Ep. ad Paulam, xxxili, 4. Jerome does not mention 
the bishop’s name, but, if the date given above be correct, it 
must have been Pontian. 
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tion; but we do know that, in 235, he was exiled 
to Sardinia in company with Bishop Pontian.’ 
Whether, as some have thought, we are to infer 
from this incident that the antagonism between 
the presbyter-bishop and the diocesan had been 
removed, and that, face to face with persecution, 
he and his ecclesiastical superior stood shoulder to 
shoulder, bravely confronting the foe; or that, 
still rivals, he and the ruling Bishop were banished 
together as disturbers of the peace and promoters 
of discord in the city, must remain uncertain.’ 
Perhaps, judging from the extreme irreconcila- 
bility of Hippolytus’s former attitude, as made 
known to us by himself, the latter alternative is 
slightly the more probable of the two. Pontianus, 
under .pressure it may be, resigned his see in 
September 235, and it is quite conceivable that 
Hippolytus may have compromised so far as to 
waive his claims at the same time. So far as we 
can tell, both were still alive when Anterus was 
consecrated two months later. 

Anterus’s tenure of office was brief. In less 
than a year Rome had a new Bishop in the person 
of Fabianus, who, as Eusebius tells us, was 
visiting the metropolis at the time of the election, 


1 Lib. Pont. (ed. Duchesne), vol. i, pp. 4-5. 

2 Cf. Wordsworth, Hippolytus, pp. 165-6 ; and Pullan, art. 
“ Hippolytus,” Encyc, Brit, (tenth edition). 

ONE Ee, Nie 29 
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adding that, when the brethren were assembled 
in the church for this purpose—an indication, by 
the way, of the popular character of episcopal 
elections at this period—the descent of a dove 
upon the head of Fabian, recalling that of the 
Holy Spirit upon our Lord, decided the event. 
Of the pontificate thus entered upon, beyond the 
censure of an heretical Numidian bishop,’ we 
have little or no authentic information, though a 
tradition undoubtedly ancient has made this 
Bishop a contemporary of the supposed first 
Christian Emperor, Philip the Arabian (244-9),? 
at whose expense the priestly prerogative of the 
Christian Bishop asserted itself as stronger and 
more sacred than imperial privilege, he being 
forbidden to enter and share in the paschal 
service until he had made confession of sin. This 
demand, we are informed, the Emperor cheerfully 
obeyed. The statement that Philip was a Chris- 
tian, however, lacks confirmation, and, though he 
does appear to have entered into correspondence 
with Origen, what we read of his history elsewhere 
makes it highly improbable that he was so.’ 


1 Cyp., Ep., 54, 10 [Ox. 59]. 

2 Euseb., H. E., vi, 34, cf. vii, 10 ; and, for his correspond- 
ence with Origen, vi, 36. 

3 See art. ‘‘ Philippus the Arabian,” D. C, B.; Bury’s 
Gibbon, vol. i, p. 237, note 1; Gwatkin, E. C. H., vol. ii, 
pp. 151-2; Westcott, The Two Empives, pp. 153-4; Aubé, 
Chrét, dans L’Emp, Rom., pp. 467-88 ; Duchesne, E. H. C, 
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The Christian Emperor was still in the far dis- 
tance ; and two full generations were still to pass 
away ere the followers of Christ should see one of 
themselves enthroned as Lord of the Roman 
World. 


vol. i, p. 267; see also Bigg, Christ. Ovigins, pp. 341-2; 
and, for a critical note, with further refs., Workman, Persecu- 
tion, p. 242. 

The Bishop and the place referred to in the incident quoted 
in the text are not named by Eusebius. Babylas of Antioch 
is, however, mentioned as its hero by Jerome (De Vir. Iil., 54). 
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HILIP’S successor, Decius (249-51) seated 
himself upon the imperial throne as a 
reformer. Endeavouring to stay the decadence 
of the Empire, he soon discovered that it was 
impossible to replace her greatness upon a 
sure foundation without restoring public virtue, 
ancient principles and manners, and the oppressed 
majesty of the laws. As he attributed the decay 
of public morals to religious indifference, the 
way of salvation seemed to him to lie in winning 
back the favour of the national gods. To this 
end the extirpation of Christianity appeared to 
139 
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be a necessary step. The destruction of the new 
and aggressive religious movement which was 
slowly but surely undermining the foundation 
of the ancient beliefs was the task to which 
Decius set himself immediately upon his acces- 
sion to power. 

The Church had suffered many things at the 
hand of the heathen in the days of old, but former 
persecutions had always been more or less sporadic 
in character. That which now broke out, after a 
period of repose, was perhaps for the first time 
inflicted as part of a deliberate policy, and was 
general in character—the first general persecution 
of the Christian Church.? 

As a matter of policy it appeared that by re- 
moving the shepherds the Christian flock would 
be most effectually scattered, hence the persecutors 
made the bishops and church officers the special 
objects of their attack. Among the first to attain 
the crown of martyrdom was Bishop Fabian.’ 

For fourteen months the Roman See remained 
vacant, possibly because it appeared to be more 
than likely that an immediate appointment would 
have resulted only in providing a new victim 
to heathen rage. During this interregnum the 


1 For an interesting account of the Decian persecution, 
with ample references, see Workman, Persecution in E. C., 
PP. 242 seq. 

2 Euseb., H. E., vi, 39. Cf. Workman, 1b., p. 235. 
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affairs of the See were administered by the local 
presbytery, the most prominent member of 
which appears to have been Novatian, who was 
destined ere long to attain an unenviable notoriety, 

In March 251, a successor to Fabian, who seems 
to have been among the earliest victims of the 
persecution, was found in Cornelius, bearer of 
one of the most illustrious of old Roman names. 
His election, against his will,) may have come 
as a surprise to others as well as to Cornelius 
himself, who, so far as our information goes, 
appears to have taken no leading part in the ad- 
ministration of affairs during the interregnum, 
It is by no means unlikely that Novatian, though 
perhaps not so black as he has been painted, had 
entertained some expectation of himself ascending 
the vacant chair*; hence personal feeling may 


1 Cyprian, Ep., li, 8: A.-N. L., vol. viii. As Cyprian is 
sometimes quoted from the Oxford edition, in which the 
letters are differently numbered, I shall give references to 
that edition also in square brackets [Ox. lv, 6; vol. xvii]. 
Unless otherwise indicated the passages hereafter cited will 
be found in the above volumes of their respective series. 

2 Cornelius, in a letter to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, 
quoted by Eusebius (H. E., vi, 43), explicitly says that 
Novatian ‘‘ formerly aspired to the episcopate, and secretly 
concealed within himself this precipitate ambition,” It is, 
however, but fair to bear in mind that this letter may be, 
in some measure, coloured by party spirit. Novatian may 
have been sincere in the dislike which he expressed to the 
position in which he afterwards found himself. But cf, 
Benson, Cyprian, p. 122 ; also Duchesne’s warning, £. H. C., 


vol, i, p. 297 (note), 
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have co-operated with other motives to induce 
him almost immediately to become the opponent 
and the rival of the new bishop. 

The schism which now arose recalls, in several 
features, that associated with the name of Hip- 
polytus, whose mantle had fallen upon Novatian.' 
The immediate cause of discord was the question 
of the attitude to be adopted by the Church 
with reference to the lapsed, those who, through 
weakness, had fallen into apostasy under the 
stress of persecution. Like his predecessor Cal- 
listus, Cornelius represented the more lenient 
party, and maintained that those who, in a 
time of very severe trial, had denied their faith, 
should not remain excluded from church fellow- 
ship, on showing reason to believe that they were 
sincerely penitent. Novatian, on the other hand, 
took up a rigorist position, contending that as the 
Church was a community of the pure it could not 
receive into communion any of the impure, or 
readmit those who had once fallen away? 

At the root of this difference of opinion lay, 
in reality, two entirely different conceptions of 
the true nature of the Church. The rigorists 


1 For a good account of the Novatianist movement see 
Duchesne, op. cit., pp. 295-303; Gwatkin, E. C. H., vol. ii, 
pp. 288-95. The latter gives a somewhat unfavourable 
impression of Cornelius. 

2 Euseb., H. E., vi, 43, 45; vii, 8. Note the confusion 
between the names Noyatian and Novatys, 
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held that those whom they refused to readmit 
were still left to the mercy of God, which was 
not of necessity limited to members of the 
visible Christian community, nor dependent upon 
ecclesiastical forgiveness. The general principle 
logically involved in this view of the Church’s 
relation to the lapsed was one of non-readmission 
of those who had fallen into mortal sin; this the 
Novatianists quickly saw, and adopted it forth- 
with as the practical rule of their system of 
discipline. Cornelius, on the other hand, stood 
for a conception which was to acquire a deep 
significance at a later period, and to exercise an 
important influence on the historical development 
of the Church. For him the Church as an 
institution was the sole steward of all the means 
of grace, apart from which none attain salvation.’ 
By readmission to fellowship salvation was not 
guaranteed to the transgressor, but the means 
indispensable to its attainment were put within 
his reach. Such a conception of the Church, it 
need hardly be remarked, must have contributed 
not a little to heighten the position of the bishops, 
its ruling officers, in general, and the Bishop of 
Rome, as the first of bishops, in particular. 

The course of events soon made appear plausible 
the contention that Novatian stood less for a 
principle than for a party, and that the interests 

4 Cf, Moeller, Hist. Christ, Ch,, vol. i, p. 264, 
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which lay nearest to his heart were partisan, if 
not personal; though, of course, this may have 
been less the case than appears upon the surface. 

The state of affairs in the Roman Church, 
which had resulted from this unfortunate dis- 
agreement, was sufficiently disquieting; but 
worse was to follow. A stranger from Carthage, 
who was in open revolt against his own diocesan, 
the great Cyprian, now arrived in the city. 
Novatus, for so he was called, at once flung 
himself into the Roman dispute. Apart from 
the fact that each was in opposition to his bishop, 
Novatus and Novatian appear to have had no 
real basis of union, inasmuch as, so far at least 
as appearances went, they contended for objects 
diametrically opposed. The last-named had 
taken up a rigorist attitude in opposition to 
Cornelius, while the former represented laxity 
as against Cyprian, who, however, held views 
by no means so strict as those of the puritans 
at Rome. But their common discontent with 
the ecclesiastical authorities drew the two men 
together, and the representative of laxity at 
Carthage unhesitatingly joined hands with the 
representative of rigorism in Rome, and, making 
common cause with him, did not a little to 
strengthen his position. To Novatus,! appar- 


1 So Cyprian, Ep. xlviii, 2: A.-N. L., p. 128 [Ox. lii. 3; 
Pp. 113]: “‘Since Rome from her greatness plainly ought 
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ently, more than any other man, Novatian was 
indebted for his election by the dissatisfied 
minority in Rome as their bishop, and thus 
passed into history as the first generally recog- 
nized antipope. 

To the casual reader this incident at once 
suggests that the question really at issue, more 
particularly in the case of Novatus, who appears 
as a mere selfish intriguer, eager for any alliance 
that would serve his turn or gratify his spite, 
was one of personal interest rather than of 
principle. This may perhaps have been the case ; 
but it is by no means certain that it was so. 
For it is quite conceivable that, so far as Novatus 
was concerned, the readmission or non-admission 
of the lapsed was in itself a matter of indifference, 
which acquired importance only as involving 
a constitutional question, the real object of his 
concern. Was the form of church government 
to be monarchical or otherwise? Was the 
reality of power to be vested in the hands of 
the bishops alone? Were they to possess the 
sole right to decide the terms upon which church 
fellowship should be enjoyed ? These may have 
been the questions about which he really cared, 
to take precedence of Carthage, he (Novatus) there com- 
mitted still greater and graver crimes. He who in one place 
had made a deacon contrary to the Church, in the other 


made a bishop.’’ Cyprian characterizes Novatus as a bad 
and brutal man, 


IO 
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and his policy will bear the interpretation that 
the object which he actually had in view was to 
put a check upon what he regarded as episcopal 
encroachment, and to retain the right of decision 
of such cases as those of the lapsed as apper- 
taining not to the bishop alone, but to individual 
members of the clerical body.’ 

The schism in Rome, thus occasioned, appears 
to have early died down, but the followers of 
Novatian, known as Cathari, or Puritans, con- 
tinued to adhere to his general point of view, 
and enjoyed a certain amount of favour until 
the sixth century, when Novatianism finally 
disappeared. 

The name of Cyprian has already been men- 
tioned. This great Father must now claim a 
share of our attention ; for he, more than any 
contemporary Bishop of Rome, wrought earnestly, 
and not without success, to strengthen and 
enlarge the pretensions of the episcopate, and 
by so doing exercised a really formative influence 
upon the history of the incipient Papacy. 

Thrascius Caecilius Cyprianus was born of a 
good family in North Africa in one of the last 
years of the second century or first years of 
the third. Educated at Carthage, he afterwards 
attained to a prominent position in that city as 
a teacher of rhetoric and a landowner of con- 

+ On this point cf, Benson, Cyprian, pp. 137 seq. 
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siderable wealth. In 245 or 246 he experienced 
conversion, and entered into the fellowship of 
the Christian Church. 

The North African Church, at the time of 
Cyprian’s conversion, was to all outward seeming 
in a fairly flourishing condition. For almost a 
generation it had enjoyed peace; but, as not 
infrequently under such circumstances, it had 
experienced meanwhile some decline in discipline 
and zeal. The personnel of the episcopate, 
alike in respect of competence and morality, was 
far from satisfactory.’ 

Under such circumstances it is not a matter 
for surprise that the spiritual state of the province 
left much to be desired, and the need for a man, 
at once able and devout, who could exert a 
directing influence upon affairs and _ restore 
discipline, was pressing. Such a man, both by 
culture and position, Cyprian seemed to be. 

The See of Carthage having fallen vacant, 
within three years of his conversion Cyprian 
was elected to occupy the metropolitan chair. 
But the election was contested, and the minority 
included some of the more important members 
of the presbytery. The election, in matter of 


1 Benson, Cyprian, p. 43. The same writer also contri- 
buted valuable art. ‘‘Cyprianus,” in D. C. B. These works 
should, however, be read with some discrimination: cf, 
Lindsay, Church and Ministry, p. 284, 
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fact, appears to have been carried by the popular 
party in the Church of Carthage, the members 
of the clerical body being generally hostile to 
the new Bishop, whose mental and moral strength 
was, of course, well known, and probably excited 
some feeling of apprehension on the part of the 
more indifferent and worldly among them. Their 
hostility was not long in manifesting itself. . 

When, early in 250, the Emperor Decius 
issued his edict of persecution, Cyprian, acting 
in the best interests of his Church, withdrew 
from Carthage for a time. This gave to his 
opponents their opportunity... Advantage was 
taken of his absence, which was represented in 
the most unfavourable light; and the mal- 
contents earnestly set themselves to undermine 
his authority, to disparage his person, and to 
foment a spirit of disloyalty among all those 
upon whom they could bring any influence to 
bear. The fruit of these intrigues soon began to 
appear. An episcopal commission sent by the 
absent Cyprian, towards the close of the year, 
met with the most determined opposition from 
Felicissimus, a deacon * who had been irregularly 

1 Cf, however, Lindsay, Church and Ministry, p. 287 
(note). 

2 This office was of much greater relative importance in 
the third century than is the office of deacon at the present 


day. Cf. Benson, Cyprian, pp. 114-15. The administration 
of financial relief by the commission may have been regarded 
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ordained by five presbyters, with Novatus at 
their head. The last-named, when Cyprian 
excommunicated the insubordinate deacon, at 
once took up his cause. Thus was a schism 
created at Carthage, in some respects similar to 
that which, as we have seen, shortly afterwards 
occurred in Rome. 

In the following spring Cyprian was back at 
his post; and in the early days of April the 
bishops of the Province were assembling in his 
metropolitan city for the first Council of Carthage.} 
The most pressing question requiring the attention 
of the bishops, and out of which some of the 
other matters before the Council had arisen, was 
of course that of the readmission of the lapsed. 
On this point much difference of opinion had 
showed itself among the members of the Churches, 
notably in Carthage itself, where extreme views 
of free-admission and absolute non-admission 
alike found upholders. Cyprian himself was 
personally inclined to severity; the feeling of 
the Council was, however, generally in favour 
of the adoption of moderate measures, in deference 


by Felicissimus as trenching upon his diaconal functions, 
and thus have afforded his ostensible ground of complaint. 

For details of the incident see Cyp., Epp., xxxvii, xxxix 
(Ox. xli, xliii]. 

1 A good account of the questions which came up for con- 
sideration at this Council is given by Benson, op. cit., pp. 
129 seq. Reference may also be made to Hefele, History of 
Councils (E. T.), vol. i, pp. 93-8. 
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to which the primate did not press his own 
opinion, but, accepting their decisions, took a 
middle course, and, like Cornelius at Rome, 
readmitted the delinquents after due penance 
had been performed. The attitude of Cyprian 
was, in the main, that of an ecclesiastical states- 
man, his supreme object being to conserve the 
unity of the Church, in order to which he at once 
saw that it would be necessary to avoid such 
extreme measures as must eventually prove to 
be a source of weakness. It was at this time, 
in all probability, that Cyprian’s treatise On 
the Unity of the Church took shape, probably in 
the form of an oration before the assembled 
bishops. 

The Council also, in favour of the episcopate, 
in the members of which order alone Cyprian 
and those in consultation with him recognized 
authority to grant terms of communion and to 
remit sins, set aside the claim of the confessors 
to issue letters of peace, libell1 pacis as they 
were called, regranting the privilege of fellow- 
ship to the lapsed. At the same time, as against 
Novatian, it asserted that there were no irre- 
missible sins from which it is beyond the power 
of the Church—in other words the episcopate— 
to absolve. The resolutions went forth in the 
name of the bishops only, who further sought 
to strengthen the position of the members of 
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their own order by enacting that no represen- 
tations against a bishop, once seated, were 
admissible.' 

That the lofty assertions of episcopal pre- 
rogative put forth by the Council of Carthage 
were quite in harmony with the feclings of, 
and probably for the more part inspired by, its 
President, is little open to question, inconsistent 
as they were with the democratic character of 
episcopal appointments which he apparently 
held as a matter of theory at this period. The 
object nearest to his heart, and which dominated 
his whole policy, was the building up of one 
visible Catholic Church, whose bond of union 
was to be the episcopate, the members of which 
he regarded as being the heirs of apostolic 
authority. The episcopate itself he looked upon 
as being in some sense a corporate thing, a 
collective unit, if the expression may be allowed. 
Complete and full apostolic authority was vested 
in each individual bishop, whose local office, 
which linked him to his own particular see, 
was quite overshadowed by his higher commis- 
sion as Bishop of the Ecumenical Church. Of 
this unity, the great Carthaginian contended, a 


4 Benson, op. cit., p. 173. 

2 Epp., xi, 3; xii, 1; xiii, 2; li, 5 ; Ixvii, 3, 5 [Ox. xvii, xviii, 
xix, lv, 3; lxvii). 

3 Ep., lxxii, 7 (Ox. lxxiii, 7]; De Bapt. Haer: A.-N. L., 
xili, p. 200 [Ox. pp. 286-7]. 
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symbolic expression was given, once for all, in 
our Lord’s commission to St. Peter, the latter 
of course presumed to stand first in the suc- 
cession of the Bishops of Rome. Hence Rome 
herself was, for Cyprian, ‘“‘the chair of Peter, 
and the chief (principalis) Church whence priestly 
unity takes its source.” ! 

Language such as this undoubtedly lends 
itself to the interpretation that Cyprian therein 
made acknowledgement of the sovereign rights 
of the Holy See; and it has been so inter- 
preted again and again. But whatever verbal 
acknowledgement of the peculiar dignity of 
the Roman Church and its Bishop—whom he 
unquestionably regarded as the successor of the 
Prince of the Apostles—he may have made, the 
precedence which he accorded to him was one of 
honour only, not of substantive authority. His 
letters give not the slightest indication of any 
sense of personal subordination either to the see 


1 Ep., liv, 14 [Ox. lix, 14]. The context gives no justifica- 
tion for translating principalis as sovereign or ruling ; it may 
mean chief or pre-eminent—either of which terms might 
be not improperly applied to the Roman Church—or even 
primaeval, which meaning Canon Bright seems inclined to 
regard as best suiting the context (Roman See, pp. 44-5). 
Cf. also Benson, Cyprian, pp. 538-40, where a scholarly dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the term, as used in Roman civil 
law, will be found; and see also note on p. 115, supra. Foran 
account of the actual position of the Church in Rome at this 
period see Gibbon, chap. xv. 
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or to its occupant ; his tone throughout is never 
less than that of an equal to an equal. He, for 
instance, insists that no complaints from Africa 
should be received in the capital, and indig- 
nantly protests to Cornelius that certain of his 
clergy had dared “to set sail and bear letters 
from schismatic and profane persons to the 
throne of Peter’’!; in other words, have ven- 
tured to appeal to Rome. This letter is certainly 
not that of a subordinate to his chief, and the 
writer is apparently confident that his corre- 
spondent would at once recognize the justness 
of his protest ; which Cornelius presumably did, 
so far at least as we can judge from the course 
of events and the subsequent relations of the 
two men. More than this, he cuts at the very 
root of any pretension to universal authority 
on the part of the Bishop of Rome in his assertion 
that “‘ the rest of the Apostles were also the same 
as Peter, endowed with a like partnership both 
of honour and of power.’*? That Cyprian was 
no papalist his attitude with reference to the 
question of heretical baptism—which, however, 
belongs to a somewhat later period than that 
with which we are immediately concerned—makes 
quite clear; though at this time his actual 


1 Ep., liv, 14 [Ox, lix, 18]; cf. also liv, 11, 
2 De Unit., 4 [Ox. iii, p. 134]; cf. also Ep., Ixx, 3 [Ox. 
lborah; Ap, 
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independence is perhaps more or less disguised 
by the very respectful language which he uses 
while in amity with the sitting bishop Cornelius. 
But, for the moment, Cyprian was harassed far 
more by difficulties from below than the fear of 
despotism from above ; for the members of the 
laxer, perhaps we might even say, the demo- 
cratic party, posing doubtless as champions of 
the confessors’ rights, had appointed one For- 
tunatus as a bishop of their own. It was as 
representative of the latter and his supporters 
that Novatus journeyed to Rome and, as we 
have seen, joining hands with the disaffected in 
the metropolis, assisted in the setting up of a 
schismatic bishop there. The similarity of their 
positions, each confronted by a rival, may well 
have drawn Cyprian and Cornelius together, 
and no doubt to some extent explains the tone 
adopted by the former in addressing his brother 
of Rome. 

Few and evil were the days of Cornelius’s 
episcopate, and in 253 he died in exile,! whither 
he had been followed by a large portion of his 
Church, and when the Church returned to Rome 
Lucius was at its head. Of the latter, who 
appears to have pursued his predecessor’s policy 


1 Cyprian speaks of him as a martyr, Epp., lvii, 3; lxvi, 5 
(Ox. lxi, lxviii]. Cf. interesting note by Workman, Persecu- 
tion, p. 250. On the genuineness of Ep. lxvi, see A.-N. L., 
viii, p. 235 (note). 
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in relation to the lapsed, but little can be said ; 
he ruled for a few months only, and, short as 
was his episcopate, a portion of it seems to have 
been spent in exile. 

Stephen I now became Bishop of Rome, and 
already, before the year 254 was out, was in 
collision with Cyprian, who began forthwith to 
use very different language from that in which 
he had been accustomed to address Cornelius. 
The trouble arose in this wise. Two Spanish 
bishops, Basilides and Martial, having been 
deposed by comprovincial authority, had carried 
their case to Stephen, who gave them his support, 
and, in virtue of the prerogative of his see, 
reinstated one 1f not both of them. The leaders 
of the Church in Spain thereupon appealed to 
Cyprian, who assembled a Council to consider 
the matter. From this Council a letter was 
forwarded to Spain insisting on the deposition 
of the two offenders—they were Japs: in matter 
of fact—notwithstanding the action of ‘‘ Stephen 
our colleague,” who, it was said, had been 
deceived by their misrepresentations. 

This incident reveals how little Cyprian, for 
all his deferential words, was prepared to admit 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, 


1 Cf. Cyp., ut supra. 

2 Cyp., Ep., lxvii, 5 [Ox. Ixvii]. For a good account of 
this affair, and some suggestive remarks as to what was really 
involved in it, cf. Benson, Cyprian, pp. 233, 311-14. 
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and how steadfastly he set himself to resist any 
encroachment on the part of the latter upon the 
rights of other independent Churches. It further 
serves to illustrate how naturally, quite apart 
from any theory of church government, a system 
of appeals grew up. These at first were not 
confined to Rome. Thus, in the case now under 
consideration, two appeals came from Spain, 
one of which was directed to Rome, the other 
to Carthage. The parties at issue were equally 
ready to appeal to either of these, or in fact 
to any other important Church whence it ap- 
peared at all possible that support might be 
obtained. Rome, however, beyond any of her 
rivals, displayed great astuteness in encouraging 
this practice and turning it to her own advan- 
tage.? 

With the accession of Stephen, as we have 
already observed, the relations between Rome 
and Carthage almost immediately underwent a 
change for the worse; and now a new con- 
troversy arose which speedily brought about 
an almost complete rupture.* The question at 
issue was that of the necessity or otherwise of 


1 For some interesting remarks bearing upon the subject 
of this paragraph see Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 61-2; 
cf. also pp. 369-71. 

2 Excellent accounts of the disputes between Rome and 
Carthage at this period may be found in Duchesne, E. H. C., 
vol. i, pp. 303-10; Gwatkin, E. C. H., vol. ii, pp. 295-302, 
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rebaptism in the case of those who had already 
received that sacrament at the hands of heretics. 
The fact that the Novatians were accustomed to 
baptize their converts, some of whom may have 
subsequently gone over to the Catholic society, 
not improbably led to the agitation of this point 
in the metropolis. Stephen, quite in accordance 
with the traditional policy of his chair, adopted 
a lenient course, and expressed his willingness 
to receive without rebaptism such returning 
heretics as had already been baptized in the 
name of Christ or of the Holy Trinity. With 
this practice the Churches of Asia and North 
Africa did not agree; and the dispute waxed 
hot. Foremost among the advocates of re- 
baptism was Cyprian,’ who apparently con- 
sidered that his ideal of one Catholic Church, 
in which alone salvation was to be found,? was 
endangered by the Roman practice. 

So angry did the disputants become that 
moderation and Christian forbearance were alike 
forgotten, and on both sides much bitterness was 
shown. Stephen, determined to maintain his 
own prerogative at all costs, finally had recourse 
to the extreme step of excommunicating Cyprian, 
the foremost churchman of his time, at the same 
time threatening with spiritual censures any 


1 Epp., lxix, Ixx, xxi, 1; xxii [Ox, lxx-Ixxiii]. 
2 Ep, xiv 4 [Ox iv.) 
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members of the Roman Church who should 
entertain his delegates. These tokens of the 
high displeasure of the successor of St. Peter 
Cyprian shared with Firmilian of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and other Asian bishops. But the 
“audacity and pride ’’! of the Bishop of Rome, 
who was publicly compared with Judas, were 
held in contempt by the prelates thus set under 
the ban, who resented with undissembled in- 
dignation such an attempt to foreclose the 
question at issue by one whom they evidently 
regarded as being no more than the equal of 
themselves. 

Several Councils were held on this subject, 
the most important of which was that of Sep- 
tember 256—the so-called Seventh Council of 
Carthage. In his opening speech Cyprian very 
pointedly said, “‘ For neither does any of us set 
himself up as a Bishop of bishops, nor by tyran- 
nical terror does any compel his colleague to 
the necessity of obedience ; since every bishop, 
according to the allowance of his liberty and 
power, has his own proper right of judgement, 
and can no more be judged by another than he 
himself can judge another.’’* In such terms 

Cy pare par lxxiv. 25 3y | Oxmicxys: 

2 Seventh Council of Carthage, A.-N. L., vol. xiii, p. 200 
[Ox. On the Bapt. of Heretics, pp. 286-7]. It is interesting 


to compare these words of Cyprian with those of another 
great African, Tertullian, quoted on p. 130 supra, 
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does the North African primate protest against 
the attitude adopted by Stephen, which he con- 
ceived as being simply that of an arrogant 
individual who had alike forgotten the rights of 
others and his own limitations, and himself 
stands to be the greatest sufferer thereby. Not 
thus did St. Peter bear himself, as Cyprian calls 
to mind; he avoided preposterous claims and 
arrogant assumptions—an example which with 
advantage might be cultivated by his successor !* 

Firmilian, likewise, in an elaborate epistle to 
Cyprian, which has been preserved among the 
latter’s own letters, gives free rein to his in- 
dignation against Stephen, declaring that the 
boasted successor of St. Peter is “‘ worse than all 
heretics . . . the schismatic who has made himself 
an apostate from the communion of ecclesias- 
tical unity.’”’* But, thinking to excommunicate 
others, the Bishop of Rome has succeeded only in 
excommunicating himself; in attempting to judge 
others he has but passed sentence upon himself. 

Stephen did not long occupy the Roman 
chair; tradition says that he sealed, his faith 
with his blood, though historical confirmation of 
this is still to seek. Nor did his great opponent 

A°Cf. Ep. ixx, 3-[Ox. xxi, 72]. 

2 Cyp., Ep., Ixxiv, 23-4 [Ox. lxxv, 25]. 

3 Workman, Persecution, p. 253 (note 1): for the martyr- 


dom of Xystus, p. 254; and of Cyprian, pp. 310-13. See 
also Cyp., Ep., Ixxxi, 1 [Ox, Ixxx], 
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long survive. Cyprian undoubtedly obtained 
the crown of martyrdom during the Valerian 
persecution, in which Stephen’s successor, Xystus 
(257-9), also perished. 

Cyprian’s writings show clearly enough that 
this great Father regarded St. Peter’s chair 
with feelings of the deepest respect, as the visible 
symbol of Church unity; but in symbol only, 
and not as in itself possessed of governing 
authority in respect of other sees. Indeed, for 
him, so long as each individual see kept the 
doctrine of Peter, it was itself, in some sense, 
Peter’s see, and enjoyed full privilege and 
authority as such. Rome, however, put her 
own construction upon her traditional connexion 
with the Prince of the Apostles, and in course of 
time the view which she adopted, and gradually 
developed, was generally accepted throughout 
the West. 

Though himself certainly no papalist, but 
rather the very embodiment of episcopal inde- 
pendence, Cyprian unwittingly contributed not a 
little to strengthen certain tendencies of contem- 
porary thought which ultimately made for the 
realization of the Roman ideal. He must ever 
be regarded as an epoch-maker in the history 
of the Western Church, and mainly so as the 


1 CR aDev Uniti. Aes. 
2 Cf. Greenwood, Cathedva Petri, vol. i, p. 125, 
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principal author of a very dangerous doctrine 
of clerical status and prerogative, the general 
acceptance of which, at a later period, entailed 
the most far-reaching consequences. 

Alike in the Old Testament and ancient pagan 
cults religion had been regarded as bound up 
with priesthood and sacrifice; and this con- 
ception, in one form or other, lingered on in 
the Christian consciousness, in spite of its real 
supersession, so clearly involved in the New 
Testament teaching of the universal spiritual 
priesthood of all believers. 

Even to the most superficial observer the 
Christian ministry appeared, at an early stage of 
its development, to present a certain analogy to 
the Old Testament priesthood. This had been 
seen and pointed out so long ago as the time of 
Clement of Rome,? in whom we also observe 
the incipient emergence of the distinction between 
clergy and laity, and the application of the 
word priest to the former. The same term is 
also used by Justin,’ though in a quite anti- 
sacerdotal way, and also by Tertullian‘ and 


# 1Cio Heb Vis id, 12572575) hy LO Seg jy ) Foti, 65 © 3. REV, 
iy Gls) V5) 10; 

2 Ep. ad Cor., 40-2. Cf. also Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry, 

, 106; 
: 3 Dialogue with Trypho, c. 116: A.-N. L., vol. ii, pp. 245-6. 
Cf. also Lightfoot, 7b., p. 110. 

& De Pud., 7; De Monog., 7: A.-N.L., vol. xviii, pp. 11-12, 35. 

II 
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Hippolytus!; but in all these cases little more 
than a new application of an old word, which 
appeared to be convenient, seems to have been 
intended. Cyprian it was who not only used 
the word, but deliberately appropriated the 
full prerogatives of the Hebrew priesthood to 
the Christian ministry in general and the epis- 
copate in particular? The bishop was for him 
a sacrificing priest, the mediator between man 
and his Maker, in whom dwelt the fullness of 
the apostolic authority, in virtue of his succes- 
sion ‘‘ by vicarious ordination ’’* from those 
directly commissioned by the Lord Himself. 
In Christ’s stead he is ruler and judge,‘ and is 


1 Ref. 1: A.-N. L., vol. vi, p. 38. 

2 On this point reference may be made to the following, 
among other passages: Epp., liv, 4, 5; lxiv, 1-3 [Ox. lix, 
5,6; iii, 1,2]. In the latter of these passages the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram is quoted as an apposite illus- 
tration of the indefensible and perilous attitude of the writer’s 
own schismatic opponents. It is interesting to observe that 
Cyprian, who, engrossed as he was in ecclesiastical affairs 
and burdened with the cares of office, appears not to have 
been an exact student, overlooks the fact that the rebellion of 
the men of Reuben was civil rather than religious in char- 
acter; and that, so far as his argument is concerned, that of 
Korah alone has even the semblance of relevancy. The 
authority of the priest, and a fortiori of the bishop, is a con- 
ditioning factor of Cyprian’s sacerdotalism, which is that of 
a Roman lawyer. <A good statement of Cyprian’s views may 
be found in Lindsay, Church and Ministry, pp. 298 seq. 

+ Eps Ixviliad (Ox. Ixvin 32 

* Epp., xxxix, 55. li, 21; Ixviii, 3, 5 [Ox. xliii, lv, Lxvi]. 
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the true basis of unity in the Church. His 
position is unmistakably monarchical, and the 
other clerical orders are treated as being in 
a position of marked subordination to him.' 

In Cyprian’s system the distinction between 
clergy and laity has of course become complete ; 
for the latter to refuse obedience is to be cast 
out of the Church, in communion with which 
alone can men tread the way of life. Asa token 
of duty and respect, they were bidden to rise to 
their feet upon the entrance of a clergyman 
into their midst.* Signs of this exaltation of 
the clergy into something like a sacred caste had 
not, indeed, been altogether wanting even before 
the time of Cyprian. Services originally per- 
formed on the score of personal ability alone 
had already been, for a full generation, in great 
measure, restricted to the clergy,’ who, in pro- 
portion as they drew to themselves a monopoly 
of initiation in ecclesiastical matters, were fast 
coming to regard themselves as a class apart 
from the rest of the community ; while religion 
degenerated into blind obedience, if not super- 
stition. This retrograde movement was not a 
little hastened by Cyprian, who more perhaps 


1 See, for instance, Epp., ix, 1; Ixiv, 3 [Ox. xvi, xxxiii]. 

2 Eb., Ixi, 4 [Ox. iv, 4]; Testimonies against the Jews, iii, 
85: A.-N. L., vol. xiii, p. 189. 

3 Euseb., H, E., vi, 19, sub fin. 
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than any other man is to be regarded as the 
father of that sacerdotal system which for so 
long was the Church’s bane, robbing the people 
of spiritual freedom and individuality, and 
sapping the morality of the ministry. In full 
view of this, for all his personal greatness and 
worth, he must be judged at the bar of history. 
Cyprian it was who, though he knew not what 
he did, contributed more than any other man of 
his age to lay firm and strong the foundation 
upon which the papal throne was, in fullness 
of time, to be erected. 

As the reader may have observed, during the 
period which has just passed under review a 
constitutional change of much ecclesiastical im- 
portance had been taking place. The Council 
was now becoming a conspicuous factor, if not 
an institution, in the life of the Church. What 
this really meant was that the Church was 
organizing herself, and Provincial Councils were 
beginning to assume a more or less recognized 
position in the ecclesiastical administration. 
This development is easy to explain. In matters 
of general interest and importance it was quite 
natural that the bishops of the same political 
divisions should wish to meet together, at first 
no doubt in a purely informal way, for the purpose 
of taking counsel together and devising a common 
policy. The Bishop of the provincial metropolis 
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would usually preside, though sometimes personal 
eminence or seniority might place a man in the 
chair. Thus grew up the metropolitan office, 
more rapidly, however, in the East than in the 
West ; though Cyprian, to all intents and pur- 
poses, appears to have occupied a _primatial 
position in the North African province, a remark 
which, of course, holds good of the position of 
the Bishop of Rome in Italy.’ 

As the undesigned outcome of a process of de- 
velopment very natural under the circumstances, 
and not at all as the result of a deliberately 
thought-out scheme, the ecclesiastical adminis- 
trative areas now taking shape were generally 
correspondent, if not coterminous, with the 
political divisions of the Empire; and the 
hierarchy presented a real analogy to the civil 
services This being so, especially in view of 
the fact that, within the limits of the individual 
bishop’s jurisdiction, ecclesiastical government 
was becoming increasingly monarchical in char- 
acter, it is not difficult to understand the latent 
working of a tendency, instinctive and sub- 
conscious rather than clearly conceived, to carry 
out the analogy of ecclesiastical and civil order 

fo useb,, 61. 25.,.N5 23% 

2 Gieseler, Compendium of Eccl. Hist., vol. i, pp. 261 seq. 

8 E.g. Caesarea, not Jerusalem, which had the strongest of 


historic claims to that position, became the metropolitan 
see of Palestine. Cf. Stanley, Christ. Inst., p. 261. 
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to its logical completion. In outward form the 
Church appeared to be ordering herself after 
the pattern of the civil Empire. In the greater 
and the lesser provincial capitals she could pro- 
vide a great official of her own whose rank 
roughly corresponded with that of the civil 
governor. But in the imperial capital the 
analogy broke down. There she could show no 
counterpart to Caesar, who sate alone, in solitary 
majesty, the lord of all. It is hardly needful to 
point out that if the Roman Christian ever dared 
to dream of completing the analogy between 
Church and State in the person of a spiritual 
Caesar, such could be found in him alone who 
was, sO men believed, at once the successor of 
the Prince of the Apostles and Bishop of the 
world’s metropolis. The realization of this in 
sober fact was, of course, still in the far future ; 
but it is none the less certain that the spirit of 
Caesarism was in the very air which the Roman 
breathed, and, more than that, was, to a greater 
or a lesser extent, a ruling idea throughout the 
Empire. This point is of some importance, 
inasmuch as it serves to remind the modern 
reader that the psychological conditions in the 
third and following centuries were generally 
favourable to a development of the ecclesiastical 
organization in a direction which must ultimately 
lead to autocracy, and an autocracy whose 
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centre of influence would naturally be found in 
the city of Rome. 

But at the period with which we are at present 
concerned the fact even of the mere existence 
of these tendencies had hardly entered into the 
thoughts of men. Moulding forces as they really 
were, they wrought silently and unobserved ; 
and neither did any Roman bishop, nor any 
other person on his behalf, attempt to lay claim 
to unlimited spiritual authority. So far, indeed, 
was the time from being ripe for that, that the 
much humbler claims, which have already en- 
gaged our attention, were preferred only to be 
met with a veritable storm of indignant protest 
and of sharp reproof. 

The successor of the martyred Xystus was 
Dionysius (259-69), a theologian of some repute,’ 
whose pontificate witnessed at any rate one event 
of first-rate importance in the history of the 
Church. For in the year following his election 
Gallienus succeeded his father Valerian upon 
the imperial throne, and immediately initiated 
a complete change of policy with reference to 
Christianity, by the issue of an edict of tolera- 
tion, together with the restoration of confiscated 
church property. This was to all intents and 


S Faseb;, A.k., vil,-7, Fi, 27- 
2 Euseb., 7b., vii, 13. Cf. also Gibbon, chap. xvi; and, 
for some critical remarks, Westcott, Two Empires, pp. 172-3. 
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purposes a recognition of Christianity as a 
veligio licitta in the Roman Empire, since none 
but a legally existing corporation could, under 
the imperial code, hold common property. The 
Christian Church thus acquired a legal status 
such as she had not previously enjoyed. 

Dionysius was to a certain extent involved in 
the ecclesiastical cause célébve of the time, that 
of Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, and 
Procurator Ducenarius, or Finance Minister of 
Zenobia, the renowned Queen of Palmyra.} 
Though the graver moral charges brought against 
him can only be accepted with some reserve, as 
forming the case for the prosecution, while we 
have not heard that for the defence, it would 
none the less appear that this splendid Bishop 
was, in some respects, a prototype of those lordly 
statesmen-prelates with whom the history of the 
Middle Ages has made us familiar. Secular in 
his conduct, and by no means above criticism 
in respect of personal morality, Paul added to 
these sufficiently serious grounds of complaint 
a rather obtrusive assertion of heretical views, 
denying as ‘he did the proper divinity of the 
historic Christ, and asserting that the Divine 
Word and Wisdom were at most mere attributes 
or qualities of God. 


1 For an excellent account of Paul and his views, see 
Duchesne, E, H, C., vol. i, chap. xxii, 
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Although, as we have observed, a theologian 
sat upon the Roman Chair, no authoritative 
declaration on the unsavoury matter was sought 
from him, but several Eastern Councils were 
assembled to deliberate upon what was to be 
done. Paul, however, was not easy to reach, 
and the first two Councils failed- to come to a 
decision. By sophistical excuses and promises 
of amendment the defendant on each occasion 
managed to ward off the condemnation which 
was hanging over his head ; and it was only at 
the third Council, in 268 or 269, that his de- 
position was formally effected, and Domnus 
elected his successor. A letter to this effect 
was sent forth from the Council bearing the 
address ‘‘To Dionysius and Maximus and to 
all our fellow ministers throughout the world.” 

Paul, however, strong in the support of his 
royal mistress and high secular office, was not 
immediately to be got rid of by the mere decree 
of a Council; and he remained, de facto, in 
possession of his see until 272, when Antioch was 
captured by the Emperor Aurelian, to whom an 
appeal was made by the representatives of ortho- 

1 Euseb., H. E., vii, 30, where the letter is quoted: cf. 
also cc. 28-30, Maximus, it may be said, was Bishop of 
Alexandria, the second see of Christendom, Rome and Antioch 
ranking as first and third respectively. This order of pre- 


cedence, already informally recognized, was of course definitely 
fixed at a somewhat later period. Cf. p. 272 infra. 
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doxy for aid in the settlement of the dispute. 
The Emperor accepted the office of arbitrator, 
giving his award in favour of those “ to whom 
the bishops of Italy and Rome should write.” 
The imperial finding, however, cannot reasonably 
be construed as a reference of the matter in 
dispute to a sovereign ecclesiastical authority, 
the very existence of which, even if in a measure 
an actual fact, the civil sovereign would have 
been about the last person in the world to 
recognize. Aurelian undoubtedly meant nothing 
more than to send on what was to him a purely 
technical question to persons presumably more 
conversant with such matters than he could 
pretend to be, yet at the same time neither 
having a direct interest in the case, nor at all 
likely to be biased in the exercise of judgement 
by personal jealousy or local considerations. 
The arrival at an equitable settlement seems 
to have been the sole object which the Emperor 
had in view. 

This incident, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out, derives its main importance from the fact 
that it was the first occasion upon which the 
civil authority was appealed to, and intervened 
in the settlement of an ecclesiastical question. 
But such occasions will be found to occur fre- 
quently enough in a not-distant future. 

One other incident of this pontificate perhaps 
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deserves some mention, mainly because of the 
inferences which have been drawn therefrom. 
The doctrinal position of Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, the details of which we need not 
here discuss,’ had given some umbrage to certain 
of his clergy. The latter, without any attempt 
to seek an explanation from their bishop, lodged 
a complaint with his namesake of Rome, who 
showed some disposition to regard his brother 
of Alexandria as having, to a certain extent, put 
himself in the wrong. Dionysius accordingly 
wrote a letter to the Alexandrian Church, couched 
in somewhat general terms and naming no names, 
in which he animadverted upon the doctrinal 
perils against which his correspondents must 
be upon their guard.* At the same time he 
addressed a second letter to the accused Bishop, 
in which he invited him to explain himself. 
To this invitation Dionysius responded by sending 
four treatises ‘ to his namesake of Rome, whose 
suspicions as to his orthodoxy he thus succeeded 
in allaying. 


1 Cf. Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. i, p. 352. 

2 Athan., De Decret. Nic., 26. 

3 Athan., De Sent. Dion., 13. 

4 Euseb., H. E., vii, 26: cf. Athan., De Syn., 43-4; De 
Decret. Nic., 25; De Sent. Dion., 13. The literary remains of 
Dionysius have been collected in a neat little volume in 
Camb. Pat. Texts Series: Dionysius of Alexandria, ed. by 
Feltoe. For this particular point see pp. 164-98, 
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The principal interest of this incident, so far 
at least as we are at present concerned, is due 
to the fact that Dionysius of Alexandria has 
been represented as recognizing the Roman 
supremacy in the defence which he made. But 
such fragments of his apologia as remain to us 
by no means bear out this contention. It is 
independent in tone, and is very far from suggest- 
ing that its writer was a suffragan rendering 
account of himself to his superior.! Athanasius, 
moreover, in his account of the affair, to which 
reference has already been made, says nothing 
which even hints that his predecessor recognized 
or the Roman Bishop claimed any dogmatic 
authority as the appanage of the latter’s 
Chair. 

Of Bishop Dionysius’s immediate successors, 
Felix (269-74), Eutychianus (275-83), and Caius 
(283-96), there is little to be said, as their epis- 
copates are historically of but slight moment. 
It may perhaps be of interest to remark, as an 
indication of the social importance at this time 
attaching to the Roman Chair, that Caius is 
stated, on somewhat doubtful authority, however, 
to have been a cousin of the Emperor Diocletian. 
Of Caius’s successor Marcellinus (296-304) we are 
told that, during the Diocletian persecution, 
which had meanwhile broken out, he fell from 

1 Cf, Westcott, art. “‘ Dionysius” (6), D. C. B. 
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the faith, but subsequently repented, recovered 
his manhood, and suffered martyrdom. The 
real facts of the case are more or less beyond 
our ken, but it would appear that this pontiff 
must have been involved in unpleasantness of 
some kind, and the tradition of his having offered 
incense may be true; but around the fact, if 
such it really be, has gathered a large accretion 
of fable." The supposed assembly of a Council 
of three hundred bishops at Sinuessa,* while 
a fierce persecution was still in progress, for 
instance, is so utterly unlikely as to be practi- 
cally unthinkable. The legend has persisted, 
however, no doubt largely on account of its 
controversial possibilities. It has been quoted 
on the one hand by papalist writers, in a form 
which represents the Pope as pronouncing his 
own condemnation, the Council having declined 
to pass sentence upon the successor of St. Peter ° ; 
and on the other as showing that not only might 
a Pope fall from the faith, but also that, in such 


1 Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne, vol. i, p. 162; cf. Aug. Contra 
Litt. Petil., ii, 202; Theodoret, H. E., i, 3; Barmby, art. 
““Marcellinus,” D. C. B.; Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, p. 743 
Déllinger, Fables respecting the Popes, pp. 79-85, where the 
story is treated as absurd. Workman has a useful note upon 
this point, and appears himself inclined to suspend judgement : 
Persecution, pp. 342-3. 

2 Mansi, vol. i, p: 1249 seg.; Migne, P. L., vol. vi, pp. 1-20, 
see esp. pp. 19-20; cf. Grisar, Fome, vol. ili, pp. 216-17. 

8 So, for example, Platina, Popes, vol. i, p. 62. 
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a case, a Council might be lawfully assembled, 
without or against his authority, to do justice 
upon him. 

On the death of Marcellinus the Roman See 
remained vacant for a time, until in 307 Mar- 
cellus was appointed. To him and to his successor 
Eusebius (310) the Diocletian persecution be- 
queathed a legacy of internal discord in the 
now familiar form of the question of the lapsed. 
A schism, recalling in several respects that of 
Novatian, arose forthwith. The question in 
debate was, however, no longer one of absolute 
exclusion or readmission, but, the latter being 
granted, solely of the extent of the penitential 
discipline required. Heraclius, in opposition to 
his Bishop, who inclined to somewhat rigorous 
conditions, was the leader of a free-admission 
party. The character of the strife thus occa- 
sioned, which did not stop short of riot and 
bloodshed, throws a rather painful light upon 
the demoralized condition of the Christian society 
in Rome. It further reveals how uncertain was 
the authority wielded by her Bishop, even in 
respect of those who dwelt under the very 
shadow of his Apostolic Chair. So serious did 
the state of things eventually become that the 
civil power was obliged to intervene, and put 
an end to the strife which was filling the whole 
city with tumult, by the banishment of both 
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Eusebius and Heraclius as disturbers of the 
public peace.! 

But a mighty revolution was now at hand, 
and the memory of these domestic troubles is 
completely overshadowed by that of the great 
events which were to change for ever the destinies 
of the Church and of the world. The old order 
was passing away, and the dawn of a new era 
was at last in sight. Long and cruel had been 
the conflict which old pagan Rome had waged 
with the new aggressive faith, though without 
avail to stay its irresistible advance. In the 
persecution which has passed into history as 
that of Diocletian, though more properly the 
work of his son-in-law Galerius, the Caesar of 
the East, Paganism, turned desperately to bay, 
strove to break out from the toils in which it 
was enmeshed. It was, however, in truth a 
dying effort; the Christian faith was not so to 

1 There is some difference of opinion as to who the banished 
bishop really was. Déllinger, Hipp. and Call., pp. 66-7, 
relates the incident of Marcellus; but the view taken in 
the text, which connects the banishment of Eusebius with 
that of Heraclius, is that more generally held. It may be 
added, however, that both bishops seem to have been 
banished ; though as we are not told that Marcellus died in 
exile, and he is supposed to have been buried in Rome, he 
may have been allowed to return to his see. Foran interesting 
legend concerning Marcellus, which is commemorated by a 
still existing Church, which dates back to the early fifth 


century, see Grisar, Rome and Popes in M.A., vol. iii, p. 112: 
cf. Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne, vol. i, p. 164. 
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be suppressed ; its victory was already really 
won. At length, broken alike in body and in 
spirit, the persecutor Galerius, upon whom 
Death had manifestly laid his hand, himself 
issued an edict, to which the names of Con- 
stantine and Licinius were attached as well as 
his own, granting toleration to the followers 
of Christ and restoring their confiscated property. 
Insulting as was its tone, the edict yet concludes 
with an appeal for Christian prayers.’ The 
tyrant was conquered at last; the persecutor 
had become a suppliant. This was probably in 
310, or at latest in the spring of 311. 
Thorwaldsen’s famous “ Lion Monument ”’ at 
Lucerne is’ so well known as to need no de- 
scription. The historical student can hardly 
fail to see in it a suggestive symbol of the last 
days of pagan domination in the Roman Empire. 
Stricken to the very heart, clinging fast to old 
ideals, at once pathetic and majestic, yet fierce 
and cruel even in death—so Roman paganism 
was passing away. When Miltiades, in 311, 
1 For the text of the edict see Euseb., H. E., viii, 17. Cf. 
also Gibbon, chap. xvi. For some interesting critical comments 
upon the edict, really Galerius’s Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
see Westcott, Two Empires, pp. 183-7. Reference may also 
be made to Workman, Persecution, pp. 278-9; and for a 
good account of the so-called Diocletian persecution, pp. 


268 seq. Excellent general accounts may also be found in 


Gwatkin, E. C. H., vol. ii, chap. xxvi; and Duchesne, E.H.C., 
vol, ii, chap. i, 
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ascended the Roman Chair the long conflict 
between the pagan Empire and the Christian 
Church was drawing to an end, and before the 
close of his brief episcopate in 314 the victory 
of the latter was practically complete, though 
the foe was not actually dead. Miltiades, 
though personally no very commanding figure, 
is yet interesting as having been, to some extent, 
a sharer in those epoch-making events which 
have given shape to all subsequent history. To 
him the confiscated Christian property was made 
over by the brutal Maxentius, who himself was 
in the toils. After the fall of the last-named at 
the Milvian Bridge! the Bishop was no doubt 
prominent among the citizens of Rome who 
went forth to greet Constantine, the first Emperor 
to march to victory beneath the banner of the 
cross,* on the occasion of his triumphal entry 
into Rome. 

The consequences of Constantine’s victory 
were, it need hardly be said, of the most far- 
reaching character, and the Milvian Bridge 
must ever rank as one of the comparatively 
few really decisive battles of the world. Re- 
serving for another chapter what must be said 
with reference to the policy and work of Con- 

1 For the political circumstances see Gibbon, chaps, xiv, 
Ce Fis, Vit. Const., i, 28-9; Socrates, H. £E., i, 23 
Sozomen, H. E., i, 4; Lactantius, De Mort, Persec., 44. 
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stantine, one immediate result of his victory is 
all that need be mentioned here, and with it the 
present chapter may fitly close, for it really does 
conclude one great chapter in the history of the 
world, 

The great battle was fought in 312, and in the 
following year Constantine and his colleague 
Licinius issued the ever-memorable Edict of 
Milan, which gave to the Empire complete 
religious toleration.! Though the ancient re- 
ligions still stood side by side with the Christian 
faith, for a little longer officially on equal footing 
with it, the substantial advantage was entirely 
with the latter. All restrictions were removed, 
and the limited toleration granted by the Edict 
of 311 now became complete. Christians were 
permitted not merely to hold but to propagate 
their faith, their Churches obtained definite 
legal status as corporate societies, and the title 
of Christianity to respect and official considera- 


i Soc., H. £.; 4, 2-subsfm. ; Gibbon; chaps xx. 

Moeller (Hist. Christ. Ch., vol. i, p. 297) expresses doubt as 
to the edict of toleration which Constantine is supposed to 
have promulgated in 312, This writer assumes the allusion 
in the Edict of Milan to a previous imperial pronouncement 
on the subject to refer, not to an edict of the previous year, 
but to that of Galerius in 311, to which, as we have observed, 
the names of Constantine and Licinius were attached. This 
is by no means improbable. For a critical comparison between 
the edicts of Galerius and Constantine, in which the great 
advance marked by the latter is well brought out, see West- 
cott, Two Empires, pp. 191-3. 
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tion was fully recognized. One immediate con- 
sequence of this was that high ecclesiastical 
officers speedily became public personages of 
the first importance. This great change, while 
eminently favourable to the outward extension, 
was by no means entirely helpful to the spiritual 
welfare of the Church, which, as her material 
prosperity increased, tended continually to be- 
come more secular in spirit and in tone. The 
new social status of the bishops, now frequently 
to become, in fact if not in name, great officers 
of State and the companions of princes, fostered 
in them the tendency, to which allusion has 
previously been made, to regard the ecclesiastical 
as fashioned after the civil order; while the 
early removal of the imperial head quarters to a 
new capital on the banks of the Golden Horn 
left the rapidly growing power of the Bishop of 
Rome without rival or check in the ancient seat 
of empire. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA: CONSTANTINE 


Constantine and Christianity: his Character and Religious 
Policy—The Donatist Appeal: Councils of Rome and 
Arles—The Last Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal— 
Constantine and Licinius—Constantine sole Emperor— 
Constantinople—The Arian Controversy: Council of 
Nicaea—The Arian Reaction—Athanasius—Death of 
Constantine. 


ITH the coming of Constantine dawned a 

new era in the history of both the Empire 

and the Church. To the former it gave the 
blessing of order, doubly welcome after a long. 
period of unsettlement and internal discord!; 
to the latter it secured not merely toleration, 
but imperial favour and encouragement. Pagan- 
ism in the West, as we have already noted, had 
been stricken unto death, and its end was mani- 
festly nigh at hand. Christianity, so long the 
object of persecution and of contempt, had at 
length emerged triumphant from its terrible 
struggle for existence, in the course of which it 
had given ample proof of its fitness to survive. 

1 Gibbon, chap. xiv. 
180 
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A Christian Emperor was already Lord of the 
West, and was soon to become Lord of the 
World. It appeared, indeed, for a moment, 
that the glory of Old Rome must pale before 
the splendour of the New Rome which was 
rising upon the banks of the Golden Horn. But 
it was not so written in the book of her destiny. 
Though no longer the chosen home of civil 
empire, in the ancient capital still abode her 
Bishop, now freed from the presence of the 
one serious rival who might have placed some 
check upon his growing power. Enthroned upon 
her seven hills, that historic world-metropolis 
was still to sit, for many a long century to come, 
a mother and a queen. The city of the Caesars 
no longer, Rome was about to become that of 
the Popes, and as such the seat of a sovereignty 
more world-wide and more enduring than that 
of her ancient lords. 

To what extent, at the period of his momentous 
victory, Constantine’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity was the outcome of sincere conviction, 
how far a matter of clear-sighted policy, it is 
not altogether easy to say. His conversion has 
sometimes been dated at the time of the great 
battle. He himself long afterwards stated to 
the historian Eusebius! that, on the eve of the 


1 Vit. Const., i, 28-9, where the conversion of Constantine 
is attributed to the incident. The contemporary writer of 
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conflict, he had seen “a cross of light in the 
heavens above the sun and bearing the in- 
scription, Conquer by This! . . . And while he 
continued to ponder, night suddenly came on ; 
then in his sleep the Christ of God appeared to 
him with the same sign which he had seen in 
the heavens, and commanded him to make a 
likeness.’”” Thus it came to pass that the vic- 
torious Augustus marched to battle beneath the 
labarum, or standard of the cross. It is, how- 
ever, but fair to add that the cross does not 
appear to have been an exclusively Christian 
symbol at this period,’ and the pagan soldiers 
in the victorious army would doubtless interpret 


the symbolism of the new standards in their 
own way. 


De Mort. Persec., 44, generally supposed to have been Lactan- 
tius, mentions the dream only, and says nothing about the 
cross in the sky. See also Soc., H. E., i, 2. Sozomen, who is 
at pains to indicate his independence of Eusebius, states 
(H. E., i, 5), that the Emperor had already embraced Christi- 
anity before he entered upon the war with Maxentius. Philo- 
storgius (H. E., i, 6) gives a slightly variant account, and 
appears to regard the appearance of the Shining Cross and 
the conversion of Constantine as incidents of the battle itself. 
That some story of supernatural assistance received by Con- 
stantine was widely current within a decade of the event is 
quite clear from a remark of the heathen Nazarius, Paneg. 
Const., 14: Migne, P. L., viii, 592, to the effect that ‘ the 
heavenly armies’”’ sent to succour him were the talk of all 
Gaul. Nothing, however, is said of the heavenly cross. 

* Cf. Workman, in Lond. Quart. Rev., Apr. 1911, p. 324; 
Gwatkin, Camb. Med, Hist., vol. i, p. 4, 
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Whatever be the real basis of truth underlying 
the story of the Shining Cross, and, bearing in 
mind that there is no antecedent physical im- 
probability in the way of its acceptance,' there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for doubting 
that, whether waking or sleeping, or both, Con- 
stantine did at this period pass through some 
unusual experience which made a deep impression 
upon his mind *; it, at least, suggests that the Em- 


1 Such cross-like parhelia are, in fact, well known: cf, 
Stanley, Eastern Church (‘‘Everyman” edition), p. 202. 
There is a fine plate illustrating just such an appearance, 
seen by the author himself on the Matterhorn, in Whymper’s 
Scrambles amongst the Alps. 

2 There is some difference of opinion as to the historicity of 
the vision of the Shining Cross, Comparison of the accounts 
which have come down to us, for reference to which see note 
on p. 181, supra, reveals that the facts of the case require a 
little looking for, and that they do not lie immediately upon 
the surface. In an extremely able paper, which appeared 
in Lond. Quart. Rev., April 1911, pp. 323 seg., Principal Work- 
man has drawn attention to certain points which render it 
very difficult to give an unqualified adhesion to the traditional 
story. Lactantius, within a couple of years of the event, 
tells the story of the dream, but knows nothing of the Shining 
Cross. This writer’s own connexion with the Court leaves 
little room for doubt that he told the story in the form then 
current among those who were most likely to be fully con- 
versant with the facts. Some eleven years later, in 325, 
Eusebius published his Ecclesiastical History, but is as silent 
as to this particular incident as is Lactantius, like whom he 
also enjoyed a court connexion. After the death of Con- 
stantine on Whit Sunday, 337, Eusebius published his Life 
of Constantine, a work valuable indeed, but which, as a 
eulogy of the mighty dead, is impaired by the defects which 
appear to be wellnigh inseparable from this class of composi- 
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peror was already favourably disposed towards 
Christianity. That this should have been the 
case is by no meansinexplicable. Parental exam- 
ple, the more or less Christian atmosphere which 
seems to have prevailed in his father’s court 
in far-off Britain, had no doubt left their im- 
pression upon the mind of the young Constan- 
tine. This impression, such as it was, had not 
improbably been deepened by the fact that his 
own worst enemy was bitterly hostile to the 


tion. In the Life the familiar story appears in full, and, so far 
as contemporary records are concerned, appears nowhere 
else. The silence of the History as to so striking an event 
is explained by its author as being due to the fact that he had 
only recently heard of it from the lips of the Emperor himself, 
who had confirmed it with an oath. It is difficult to believe 
that Eusebius, even in the not very respectable role of 
panegyrist, was an impudent liar; and, in default of decisive 
evidence, we may acquit him of any deliberate intention to 
deceive. If so, the source of error may have been in the 
august person who was the hero of the tale. Constantine 
was somewhat prone to fortify his statements with an oath, 
the sanctity of which he did not perhaps regard so seriously 
as strict Christian morality demands. But, even so, it is a 
little difficult to believe that Constantine, already near to 
render his last account, would wittingly so palter with the 
truth as to forswear himself in a case in which he had no con- 
ceivable end to serve by telling an untruth. It would appear 
far more likely that the old man’s memory was playing him 
false, that remembrance and imagination were becoming con- 
fused, and that, as he strove to recall an incident of his earlier 
career about which his thoughts had often been busied, he 
seemed to remember as a fact of experience what was really 
in part a product of his own imagination. That something 
unusual was actually experienced by Constantine at this crisis 
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Christian faith. The failure and ill-fortune which 
had been experienced by those who had set 
themselves to destroy the corporate life of the 
followers of Christ may moreover have been inter- 
preted by his statesmanlike intellect as an in- 
dication of the impolicy of their procedure, a 
procedure which his conscience and his common 
sense alike condemned.' 

It is perhaps, on the whole, not unfair to sup- 
pose that, while considerations of policy * con- 
tributed not a little to direct the course which 
the victorious Constantine at once adopted with 
reference to the Christian faith, his action was at 
any rate in part the outcome of sincere religious 
feeling—the latter, doubtless, acted upon all 
the more readily because conscience and policy 


of his fortunes must, I think, be admitted; but Principal 
Workman appears to me to have established at least this 
much—that the tradition of the Shining Cross can no longer 
be accepted with implicit confidence. Duchesne apparently, 
E. H.C., vol. ii, p. 47, but cf. also p. 46; and Gwatkin, Camb. 
Med. Hist., vol. i, p. 4, accept the traditional account. West- 
cott, Two Empires, p. 207, is of opinion that the variations 
mentioned above and in previous note “are just such as 
might have been expected in writers who heard of the event 
only by distant rumour.”’ But can this apply to Lactantius, 
who, when he wrote, was not improbably a member of Con- 
stantine’s household, and tutor of his son ? 

1 For some very suggestive remarks on this point reference 
may be made to Westcott, Two Empires, pp. 200-11. 

2 Gregorovius lays great, possibly too great, stress upon 
this factor of the case: Rome in M. A., vol.i, p. 62. On the 
other side see Bury’s Gibbon, vol. ii, App. 18, 
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seemed to be at one. But, even so, the character 
of Constantine is admittedly difficult to appraise, 
and widely different estimates of it have at 
various times been presented. Many of his words 
and deeds leave an unmistakable impression that 
he was actuated by a distinct sense of religious 
duty, was keenly alive to the responsibilities of 
his great position, and was honestly anxious to 
use it for the extension of the kingdom of God, 
whose minister he believed himself to be. But 
that his Christianity, even if sincere, was at 
best of a very crude and imperfect type, is made 
unpleasantly clear by other of his actions, notably 
in respect of the deaths of his eldest son, his 
nephew, and not improbably also of his wife.? It 


1 See, for instance, Euseb., V. C., iv, 24. 

2 The case of the Empress Fausta was regarded as doubt- 
ful by Gibbon, and his view still finds some adherents. See 
Moeller, Hist. Christ. Ch., vol. i, p. 301, and refs. Gibbon’s 
latest editor, Bury, has gone very thoroughly into the whole 
question in the full light of the latest research, coming to the 
conclusion that there is no sufficient ground for doubting that 
Fausta suffered the extreme penalty. See vol. ii, App. 13. 
Fausta is stated to have been suffocated in a bath by Zos., 
Hist., ii, 29 ; Sid. Apollin., Ep. v, 8; Philostorg., H. E., ii, 4, 
who adds that she was guilty of adultery ; Greg. Tur., Hist. 
Franc., i, 34, informs us that she had been implicated in 
some treasonable doings. Evagrius, H. E., iii, 40, denies the 
whole affair with explicit reference to the account given by 
Zosimus, whom he brands as a liar. This evidence is all 
somewhat late, and reveals some differences in matters of 
detail; but there is nothing better. Certainly it is not all 
that could be desired, and readily lends itself to the destruc- 
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should, however, be remembered that he had 
been brought up in a rough school, the habits 
of which were not to be thrown off in a moment ; 
and, like a poisoned Nessus-robe, some pagan 
superstitions and practices seem to have clung 
to Constantine, even after a real though some- 
what interested and unenlightened adoption of the 
Christian profession. There may, moreover, have 
been some circumstances, unknown to us, which 
would go far to make intelligible, though perhaps 
hardly to excuse, his apparent heartlessness.! 


tive critic. There is, however, but little to be urged on the 
other side, and, with the majority of modern historians, we 
may agree that the balance of probability inclines to the view 
that Fausta suffered death by her husband’s command. The 
whole affair is wrapped in mystery ; it is one of those palace 
tragedies that are by no means uncommon in the East, but 
about which it is unsafe to speak. Hence the silence of con- 
temporary writers is not hard to understand ; nor the variant 
forms which the story took, when at length it did leak out. 

It would be but a weariness to discuss the case of the 
younger Licinius in detail. It is wrapped in obscurity that 
we cannot hope to penetrate, and is even more perplexing 
than the above. He must have been a mere child; and yet 
his mother Constantia remained on affectionate terms with 
her brother until her death. 

1 Fora favourable estimate of Constantine see Richardson’s 
“ Prolegomena ”’ to Eusebius’s Life of Constantine (Lib. Nic. 
and Post-Nic. Fathers, second ser., ii, pp. 428-9), which may 
be compared with that of Gibbon, chap. xviii. Many refer- 
ences might be given, but it must be sufficient to mention 
two recent estimates: Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, chap. ii ; 
Gwatkin, Camb. Med. Hist., chap.i: and to add that Stanley, 
Eastern Church, Lect. vi, is still worth attention, as also the 
yery full art. by Wordsworth, ‘‘ Constantinus I,” in D, C, B. 
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The silence or excuses of certain contemporary or 
early Christian writers ' with reference to matters 
which appear to cast a shadow upon the fair fame 
of one whom they very properly regarded as a 
great benefactor of the Church is, however, signi- 
ficant ; and the terms of extravagant admiration 
in which his character is portrayed can hardly 
be accepted as they stand, save with considerable 
reserve. The fact that Constantine remained a 
catechumen to the very end of his life, and ac- 
cepted baptism only upon his deathbed,’ may 


1 E.g. Eusebius, Socrates, and Theodoret, who agree in 
speaking of Constantine II as his father’s eldest son, which 
he was not, though doubtless at the period to which they 
refer the eldest surviving son. Their silence as to the fate 
of Crispus, especially in the case of the first-named, who is 
perhaps in part responsible for the silence of the other two, 
can hardly be set down to ignorance or oversight. See 
Euseb., V. C., iv, 49, 51; Soc., H. E.,i, 38 sub fin.; Theod., 
H. E., ii, 1. The affair, on the other hand, was widely 
known: cf. Am. Marc., Rer. Gest., xiv, 11, 20 (Ed. Gard- 
thausen, pp. 40-41); Zos., Hist., ii, 29; Sid. Apollin., 
Ep., v, 8 (Migne, P. L. 58, 539) ; Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc., i, 3, 
(Migne, P. L. 71, 179). Sozomen (H. E., i, 5) mentions the 
matter as a current report, but denies its truth ; soalso does 
Evagrius (H. E., ili, 40, 41), quoting Euseb. as his authority. 
It is, however, asserted by the Arian Philostorgius, H. E., 
ii, 4; and pointedly alluded to by Chrysostom, Hom. xv, 
in Phil. (Oxford trans., p. 176). 

Here, as in the case of Fausta, the whole evil business is 
wrapped in mystery, the references thereto are not entirely 
consistent, and the real facts of the case will probably never 
be known. 

2 For the discredited legend that Constantine was baptized 
in Rome by Bishop Silvester reference may be made to 
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perhaps be accounted for, at any rate in part, by 
the illustrious convert’s own sense of personal 
unworthiness, and his consciousness that his prac- 
tice fell far short of the Christian ideal. But, be 
that as it may, compared with the character of 
any other sovereign of his time, that of Con- 
stantine as far surpassed theirs as did his power 
and his ability for rule. 

Whatever his real motives may have been, 
from the very moment that he attained the lord- 
ship of the West, Constantine, breaking loose from 
all imperial tradition, adopted a new and un- 
mistakable policy with reference to the Christian 
religion. His success at the Milvian Bridge was, 
as we have seen, immediately followed up by 
the promulgation of the Edict of Milan, which 
not only gave complete toleration to the Christian 
faith, now set at least on an equality with the most 
august of the ancient religions, but at the same 
time enjoined the restoration of all confiscated 
ecclesiastical property, places of worship and 
the like. f 

The promise of this early legislation was more 
than fulfilled by the imperial reformer, both 


Déllinger’s interesting essay, ‘‘ Constantine and Silvester,” in 
Fables respecting the Popes of M. A., pp. 89-103. Cf. also 
Stanley, Eastern Church, pp. 211-14. For the so-called 
Symmachian Forgeries, among which this fable must be in- 
cluded, see Grisar, Rome and Popes in M. A., vol. iii, pp. 213- 
20, and, for the incident itself, p. 215. 
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before and after his attainment of undivided 
authority in 323. Throughout his entire reign 
Constantine’s interest in ecclesiastical affairs never 
flagged, as a long series of legal encouragements to 
the Church still bears witness. Privileges and 
immunities speedily replaced the disabilities by 
which members of the Christian community had 
so long been hampered. Like the members of 
some other professions who were regarded as 
being in some sort public servants, the clergy were 
exempted from serving in the civil offices, in order 
that they might be undisturbed in the discharge 
of their sacred calling. Exiled confessors were 
recalled ; those sentenced to the mines and to 
labour upon the public works were released from 
penal servitude ; such as had forfeited military 
rank were restored to the same or honourably 
retired, as they might desire. The great offices 
of State were gradually placed in Christian hands, 
so that by degrees the throne came to be sur- 
rounded by an ever-growing band of Christian 
officials. Confiscated property was restored to 
the original proprietors or their next-of-kin ; 
in case of intestacy and where no legitimate 
heirs survived it was made over to the Church, 
which thus, for good or evil, rapidly grew rich 
as a general heir, and of course enjoyed in in- 
creasing measure that social consideration which 
wealth and property invariably give. The tombs 
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of martyrs and the public cemeteries were also 
handed over to the Church. Other enactments, 
again, directly encouraged aggressive Christian 
work by pressing forward building schemes 
and giving financial assistance to extension enter- 
prise. Sorcery, self-mutilation, and obscene re- 
ligious rites were prohibited ; gladiatorial shows 
were discouraged and restricted, though their 
actual abolition did not take place until the reign 
of Honorius.’ Even pagan soldiers were bidden 
to pray upon the Lord’s Day, and were provided 
with a form of prayer for their guidance upon 
such occasions.* 

Within a very brief period of his decisive 
victory Constantine appears to have been re- 
garded, not merely as Protector of the Church, but 
as the final authority in ecclesiastical affairs ; 
and within a few months of his accession to power 
had already been appealed to by the Donatists * 
of North Africa to give them what they conceived 
to be justice as against the orthodox party. 


1 For the circumstances see Theod., H. E., v, 26. 

2 On the points referred to in this paragraph see Euseb., 
H. E., x, 6,7; V.C., ii, 30-33, 35, 36, 40, 44, 45 ; iv, 19, 20, 
BESO Hie. Guay Elo eOOL satis, 0,26, a VHCOG. pilin Lg 
i, 2. For an excellent summary of the ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion of Constantine see Westcott, Two Empires, pp. 212-23. 

2 It is impossible here to go into details of the Donatist 
movement. Many accounts are available ; among the more 
recent may be named that of Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, 
pp. 79-97, and art. ‘‘ Donatists”” in Encyc. Brit. 
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The unfortunate schism which occasioned this 
appeal was an aftermath of the Diocletian perse- 
cution. The Primate, Mensurius of Carthage, 
strongly supported by Caecilian, his archdeacon, 
had deprecated the fanatic craving for martyrdom 
which manifested itself on many hands during 
this period of stress. He had himself, so it was 
bruited abroad, had recourse to evasion, surren- 
dering certain heretical writings which he had 
imposed upon the public commissioners as sacred 
books. As might have been expected, he was, 
on this account, branded by members of the 
stricter party as a tvaditor, though no immediate 
action was taken. Upon his death, however, 
in 311, the smouldering discontent burst forth 
into flame. 

In fear of the opposition which was known to 
be more than probable, the election of Caecilian, 
archdeacon and supporter of the late Primate, 
was hurried through with the aid of the bishops 
of Proconsular Africa; and his consecration by 
Bishop Felix, of Aptunga, himself a suspected 
traditor, immediately followed. 

The hasty consecration of Caecilian not only 
aroused the wrath of the rigorists, but was further 
regarded as an infraction of their rights by the 
bishops of the Numidian Province, over whom 
the Metropolitan of Carthage exercised a certain 
measure of primatial authority. The Metro- 
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politan of Numidia, Secundus of Tigisis, who was 
second in rank only to his colleague of Carthage, 
at once called a council of the bishops of his 
province, which, as a matter of course, pro- 
nounced the election and consecration of Caecilian 
to have been illegally effected, and elected 
Majorinus to the disputed see. The real leader 
of this opposition party was Donatus, of Casae 
Nigrae. By a strange coincidence, the successor 
of Majorinus as anti-bishop of Carthage also bore 
the name of Donatus; and from them, par- 
ticularly the latter, the schism acquired the name 
by which it has been known in history. 

The dispute which thus arose recalled, in several 
of its features, that associated with the name of 
Novatustwo generations before. Caecilian received 
general recognition as the orthodox Bishop of 
Carthage, including that of the Augustus himself, 
whose adviser in ecclesiastical matters was ap- 
parently, at this time, Hosius, Bishop of Cordova.! 

The Donatists, meanwhile, thinking that their 
case had not received fair and full consideration, 
forwarded an appeal, not to Miltiades, the Roman 


1 Cf, Euseb., H. E., x, 6, where a letter from Constantine 
with reference to a grant made to the North African Churches 
is preserved. It is addressed to Caecilian, who, as principal 
bishop in the district, is entrusted with its distribution, a 
proviso being added to the effect that the orthodox alone 
are to receive assistance, while certain strictures are passed 


upon the disturbers of the peace. 
13 
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Bishop, but to the Emperor direct; coupling 
with it the request that the matters at issue 
might be adjudicated upon by the Bishops of 
Gaul. Constantine heard what they had to say, 
and, with some reluctance, so far assented to 
their proposals that he undertook to see that 
some further inquiry into the merits of the whole 
question should be made. 

In due course a Council, assembled by im- 
perial command, was held in the Lateran palace 
under the presidency of Miltiades,' who, however, 
was anything but sole judge. A compromise 
suggested by the Council was rejected by the 
Donatists, who again appealed to the Emperor 
for a rehearing of their case. Their request was 
again acceded to, and, imperial commissioners 
having in the meantime conducted an investiga- 
tion at Carthage itself, Constantine summoned 
another Council, to be assembled from all parts 
of the Western Empire.* This Council met at 


1 Cf, Euseb., H. E., x, 5, for the Emperor’s letter to Miltiades 
giving instructions that the Council be assembled. It is 
addressed “to Miltiades, Bishop of Rome, and Marcus.’ 
Who the latter was is open to some question. The terms 
of the letter afford the presumption that he was a bishop, and 
Bright’s conjecture (Roman See, p. 61) that Merocles of Milan 
was the person referred to is at least plausible. 

2 A letter of summons addressed to one Chrestus, of Syra- 
cuse, is happily stillextant. Itisof great interest as showing 
the Emperor’s close attention to matters even of the smallest 
detail. Full directions with reference to his journey are 
given to the Bishop, and even the number and character of 
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Arles in 314, and was the largest and most 
important which had yet been held. Silvester, 
who had in the meantime succeeded Miltiades 
in the Roman Chair, was not present in person, 
but sent deputies, by whom he was represented. 
Marinus of Arles, who had been a member! of 
the commission of investigation appointed in 
the previous year, appears to have presided.* 
The findings of the earlier Council were upheld 
and reaffirmed at Arles, a second adverse verdict 
being thus returned against the Donatists. But 
the latter, nothing daunted, appealed yet again, 
and this time to the Emperor himself, asking 
him, catechumen as he was, to hear the case 
in person. This he did at Milan in 316, his 
judgement going against the appellants. 
Without entering further into the issues raised 
by the Donatist movement,’ enough has been 
said to indicate that it throws an interesting 
sidelight upon the position at this time held by 
the Apostolic See of Old Rome. The Bishop of 


the retinue by which he should be accompanied are specified. 
See Euseb., H. E., x, 5. 

1 Euseb., 2b. 

2 So Hefele, History of Councils, vol. i, p. 181 ; for details 
of the conduct and findings of this Council see pp. 180-99. 
For the letter convening the Council cf Duchesne, E. H. C., 
vol. ii, pp. 88-9 (note). j 

2 Cf. for details Hefele’s work, quoted above; Bright, 
Age of the Fathers, vol.i, chap. ii ; and Morse’s full and learned 
art. ‘‘ Donatism,’’ D. C. B., where further references are 
given, 
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the capital was manifestly very far from being 
in any sense a Sovereign Pontiff. His position 
was no doubt one of considerable dignity, but 
he was manifestly not regarded as the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, as the supreme earthly head of the 
Church, whose decision with reference to matters 
of ecclesiastical dispute was accepted as either 
infallible or final. He was never, in matter of 
fact, appealed to in person ; and from the findings 
of the small Council at which he presided the 
case was carried on to a General Council of the 
West, both Councils being assembled by no 
papal mandate, but in response to an imperial 
summons. Still unsatisfied, the Donatists in 
the last resort appealed to the civil sovereign ; 
and, so far as we are able to judge, the fact of 
their having done so outraged no feeling of 
propriety, nor did it call forth even the mildest 
protest. This last Donatist appeal amounted to 
nothing less than an assertion that the highest 
ecclesiastical court in the West was incompetent 
to give a final judgement on a purely ecclesiastical 
matter; and that the ultimate authority, even 
in such matters, lay altogether outside the 
clerical body. It forms, therefore, just one of 
those well-established transactions which render 
a papalist interpretation of the historical facts 
an impossibility ; for, upon any such assumption, 
the procedure actually followed would have 
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been so gross an outrage upon a divinely estab- 
lished system that it could hardly have been 
suffered to pass in silence and unchallenged. The 
mere fact that Constantine, in consenting even 
to hear an appeal already dealt with by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, has never been accused, 
by contemporary or early Catholic writers, of 
usurping rights bestowed elsewhere by God in 
the interests of the spiritual welfare of mankind, 
is highly instructive, as showing that as yet 
the Popedom had not come into existence. 

The understanding hitherto maintained between 
Constantine and his brother-in-law and colleague 
Licinius, whom we have seen in apparently 
cordial co-operation, but which involved within 
itself no real principle of union, apart from the 
interests of the moment, speedily came to an 
end. The former, conscious of his own strength 
and ambitious to realize the possibilities within 
his grasp, could but little brook a rival. in the 
Empire ; while the hostility of the latter to the 
now triumphant faith, thinly disguised for a 
time, soon began to reveal itself, and further 
widened the breach between them. Within 
little more than a year of their victory at the 
Milvian Bridge the erstwhile allies were them- 
selves at war. This war, however, was of short 
duration, and ended with the victory of Con- 
stantine at Mardia. The alliance between the 
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Emperors was renewed, Licinius being still left 
in possession of the East; but Constantine, intent 
upon enjoying some fruits of victory, insisted 
upon the surrender of five valuable provinces, 
which were transferred to the Western division 
of the Empire. But a lasting peace was an im- 
possibility. The policy and interests of the two 
Emperors continually drifted more widely apart, 
and at length became diametrically opposed, 
especially with regard to the Christian religion. 
The ‘contemporary biographer of Constantine 
draws,’ it may be overdraws, a dark picture 
of the evil character and persecuting policy of 
Licinius. Constantine is described as preparing 
for further conflict in the interests of the Christian 
faith ; and, on the eve of the final engagement, 
the rival Emperors are vividly pictured as setting 
their souls in array for battle—the one, as a 
Christian, by prayer ; the other, pagan-wise, by 
an appeal to magic arts, expressing the while his 
own conviction that the real matter now to be 
decided by the stern arbitrament of war was the 
dispute “ between the God of Constantine and the 
ancient gods.’’ But, for all the fine words of the 
courtly Bishop, the matters at issue were quite as 
much political as religious, and human ambition 


t For details see Gibbon, chap. xiv. 


2 Euseb., V. C., i, 15—ii, 51. Cf. remark of Westcott, Two 
Empires, p. 195. 
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rather than high spiritual conviction unsheathed 
the sword and let loose the dogs of war. 

The battle of Chrysopolis (September 323) 
not only decided the fate of the Empire, which 
was now reunited under a single head after a 
full generation of divided rule, but also secured 
the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the State. Licinius, though at first kindly 
received, was, after a brief interval, put to death. 

Constantine, having thus removed the last 
rival from his path, and firmly seated himself 
upon his throne, now determined to provide his 
Empire with a new capital. For this purpose 
he fixed upon what is perhaps the noblest site 
for a great city that the world can show—Byzan- 
tium, the meeting-place of East and West, in 
touch with both, and hardly seeming to belong 
exclusively to either. Like the Elder Rome, 
this New Rome was to be a City of Seven Hills 
—but mightier hills—crowning which, it should 
not only dominate the land, but lord it also 
over the glorious sea. Its geography has been 
described as being in miniature that of Europe, 
as Europe is, in its turn, that of the civilized 
world—a spot marked out by Nature as the 
chosen home of Empire.’ 


1 Cf, Stanley’s glowing description of the site, Eastern 
Church, pp. 215-17; Bury, Later Roman Empire, vol. i, 
chap. v; Gibbon, chap. xvii. 
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The work was pushed rapidly on; and the 
new Rome, better known to after-ages as the 
City of Constantine—the first great city to be 
Christian from the very moment of its foundation 
that the world had seen—was dedicated, with 
impressive pomp and Christian rites, somewhere 
about the close of the third decade of the century. 
That the imperial builder was led to forsake the 
ancient home of Caesarism by feelings of remorse 
for the domestic crimes which he had perpetrated 
there,! appears to be a somewhat fanciful sup- 
position, and is certainly unsusceptible of proof. 

One unintentional result of Constantine’s suc- 
cess as a city-builder was that he contributed 
thereby not a little to make straight the way for 
the rise of a new power, which in the fullness of 
time was destined to overshadow that of Caesar 
himself—the spiritual sovereignty of the Bishops 
of Rome. That this result was anything but 
unintentional, and that the first Christian Em- 
peror acted with deliberate intent, and with 
a view to strengthen the hands of the premier 
bishop of Christendom, is the invention of a 
later age, to which it is unnecessary to make 
any detailed reference here.? It is, however, 

1 Cf. Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 215. 

2 For the mediaeval fable that Constantine endowed the 
Roman See with lands, desiring to place its occupants in a 


princely, if not imperial position, reference may be made to 
Dollinger, Fables respecting the Popes, pp. 107-78; Janus, 
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as a matter of fact, beyond the possibility of 
question that, by his transference of the imperial 
head quarters from the banks of the Tiber to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, Constantine removed 
from Rome the one authority whose presence 
there might have been a serious hindrance to the 
gradual enlargement of the powers of her chief 
priest ; and thus contributed to make it possible 
for the latter to become, at no distant date, the 
leading citizen of the historic capital; from 
which position of advantage he passed on, in 
course of time, to make his bishop’s chair the 
most august of earthly thrones. 

From the very moment of his acquirement of 
undivided sovereignty Constantine found himself 
involved in a great ecclesiastical dispute. In 
323 the Church, now freed from the pressure of 
Pope and Council, pp. 131-34; Grisar, Rome and Popes, 
vol. ii, pp. 312-13; Phillips, art. “‘ Donation of Constantine,” 
Encyc. Brit., vol. viii. As the story of the famous ‘“‘ dona- 
tion ’’ did not originate until the mid-eighth century, though 
perhaps based upon an earlier fifth-century legend, it would 
seem to be unnecessary to discuss here either the origin of 
the legend or the purpose which it appears to have been 
intended to serve. The matter is, however, very neatly 
summarized by Bishop Robertson, Regnum Det, p. 233, in a 
few words which may be quoted: ‘‘The substratum of 
truth is that Constantine aided in the building and enrich- 
ment of Churches both in Rome and elsewhere. The super- 
structure of error is that he (1) was healed of leprosy and 
baptized by Silvester, Bishop of Rome; and (2) in gratitude 
for this, granted to Silvester the Lateran Palace, sovereignty 
in Italy and the West, and the insignia of empire.”’ 
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external foes, was rent asunder by grave differ- 
ence of opinion upon a subject of no less im- 
portance than the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. The trouble had arisen about five years 
earlier in consequence of the teaching of Arius, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, who denied the true 
deity of Christ, while allowing to Him a real 
divinity as immeasurably the first of all created 
beings, begotten before all worlds, and the Creator 
of all things save Himself alone, seated at the 
right hand of God, King for evermore, and 
rightly claiming the worship of men. Interesting 
as it would be to enter into the story of the rise 
of Arianism,’ and to discuss those points in the 
doctrine that lent force to the appeal which it 
made to the minds alike of the vulgar and the 
learned, it is beyond the scope of our immediate 
inquiry to do so. 

In the meantime, spreading from Alexandria 
to the East, the dispute had become a quarrel, 
and had waxed so hot that the matter speedily 


1 This is well described by Duchesne, EF. H. C., vol. ii, 
chap. iv, where a good account of the whole Arian movement 
may be found. 

2 For a clear, though brief, statement of certain of the 
points referred to see Gwatkin, Avian Controversy, chap. i, 
itself an abridgement of the same writer’s more complete 
work, Studies of Arianism, to which reference may be made 
by those requiring fuller information. For an interesting 
sketch of the historical importance of Arianism see Stanley, 
Eastern Ch., pp. 102-5, 
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became one of public importance, in which the 
Emperor himself felt compelled to intervene. He 
therefore dispatched Hosius, who, as we have 
already seen, appears at this time to have been 
his confidential adviser with reference to all 
matters of ecclesiastical policy, to conduct an 
investigation at Alexandria; making him also 
the bearer of a strongly worded letter to Bishop 
Alexander and Arius, urging them to come to 
an understanding between themselves, and to 
compromise their differences. How little the 
imperial correspondent had as yet grasped the 
inner meaning of the faith which he professed 
may be inferred from his reference, in the letter 
thus sent, to the question at issue as one con- 
cerning matters in themselves unimportant and 
of little moment.’ 

His first attempt at conciliation having failed, 
and beginning to see that the point raised by 
Arius was of far graver importance than he had 
at first supposed, the Emperor resolved to submit 
the whole question to the wisdom of the collective 
body of bishops assembled from all parts of the 
Empire. Thus, in obedience to an imperial 

WBaseby, On Cail, 7h) 50C,“H. £.,3, 7.3) ch also Soz,, 
He i.as 16) Bor the text of thesletter’see-V.C., 11;64=72, 
and for a very interesting statement of the real importance 
of the theological question in debate—the more significant 


as coming from the pen of a secular historian—Bury, Later 
Roman Empire, pp. 187-8. 
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summons, was held at Nicaea the first General 
Council of the Church.! Layman as he was, the 
august convener himself apparently acted as 
honorary President of the assembly in its opening 
session?; but, after delivering an inaugural 


1 Euseb., V. C., iii, 6. On the General Council as “ part 
and parcel of the imperial constitution of Europe,” cf. 
Stanley, Eastern Ch., pp. 108-11. 

2 So Hefele, Councils, vol. i, p. 37, on the authority of 
Eusebius (V. C., iii, 13); but who the “ Presidents of the 
Council’? mentioned in that passage were is a matter of some 
uncertainty. Various names have been suggested, among them 
that of Eusebius of Caesarea, on the authority of the title 
in his V. C., iii, 11 (cf. also Soz., H. E., i, 19, who, however, 
can hardly be reckoned as a second independent witness). 
Hefele rules him out of court as not belonging to an apostolic 
see; but, on the other hand, it may be remarked that he 
enjoyed the imperial favour, which counted for a good deal 
more; and, though moderately orthodox, was kindly dis- 
posed to the accused party, besides having prepared a creed 
—not the one finally accepted—for adoption by the Council. 
Theodoret (H. E., i, 7) names Eustathius of Antioch ; Socrates 
(H. E., i. 9) quotes a letter from the Council to the Alexan- 
drian Church which seems to imply that Bishop Alexander, 
of that city, occupied the chief place in the Council. 

Among recent writers Moeller (Hist. Christ. Ch., vol. i, p. 336) 
thinks that the Presidents referred to may be found in Eusta- 
thius and Alexander ; with him agree Westcott (Two Empires, 
pp. 324-5) and Stanley (Eastern Ch., p. 152), but think others 
may have sat with them, the former adding the Roman legates 
and possibly Hosius; and the latter Hosius and Eusebius. 
Duchesne (E. H. C., vol. ii, p. 115) inclines to Eusebius or 
Eustathius. Hefele, to whose view we shall return later, 
decides for Hosius; and, although the evidence is not all 
that could be desired, it is not impossible that he held the 
most authoritative position in the Council as at once the 
adviser and the mouthpiece of the Emperor. Hefele’s 
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address, made way for the acting episcopal 
presidents, the most influential of whom was, in 
all probability, the venerable Hosius. The real 
business of the Council now began. 

Though, of course, by far the most important, 
the Arian difficulty was not by any means the 
only subject of debate. We shall, however, not 
here attempt to follow out in detail the general 
proceedings of the Council,’ with which we are 
more especially concerned only in so far as it 
throws some light upon the contemporary posi- 
tion of the Roman See, and the measure of 
authority commonly recognized as appertaining 
thereto. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that 
such a crisis as that brought on by the Arian 
controversy, when a divided Church needed 
nothing more than some authoritative pronounce- 
ment upon the matter in dispute, afforded a 
opinion is shared by Puller (Prim. Saints, pp. 137-8, 
169-71). But some or all of the other bishops named 


may very well have been included with him in the list of 
Presidents. ° 

For a vivid picture of the opening reference may be made 
to Stanley, op. cit., pp. 147-51, and, for the persons present, 
Ppp. 125-40 ; or Westcott, op. cit., pp. 322-4. 

1 For the questions in debate see Westcott, op. cit., pp. 
249-75. Hefele (op. cit.), devotes the whole of bk. ii. (vol. i, 
pp. 231-447) to thisCouncil. Reference may also be made to 
Westcott, op. cit., chap. xili-xv ; Stanley, op. cit., Lectures 
ii-v, to which vii may also be added with advantage ; Bright, 
Age of the Fathers, vol. i, chap. v-vi. 
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magnificent opportunity to a Sovereign Bishop of 
Rome. If the said Bishop felt himself to be, and 
was generally looked upon as being, the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ and the divinely appointed earthly 
Head of the Church, a spiritual prince among his 
brethren, such exercise of his prerogative as 
would heal the religious distractions of the time, 
and an ex cathedra' judgement which should 
finally determine the orthodox position, was so 
imperatively called for that to refrain from 
giving it was to be guilty of a grave neglect of 
duty. The Emperor was manifestly convinced 
of the urgency of a speedy settlement. Why, 
then, did he not appeal to the Father of kings 
to assert his authority and give peace to the 
Church ? The only possible conclusion to which 
a study of the facts can lead us is that the Bishop 
of Rome had as yet not merely never claimed, 
but in all human probability had never even 
dreamed of himself as being the heir of any such 
authority ; and still less did the Emperor credit 
him with possessing it. The latter rather appears 
to have believed that, as Pontifex Maximus—a 
position to which he, and his sons after him, 
clung to the end of their days—the responsi- 
bility was in great measure his own: hence his 


* On this point there are some interesting remarks in 
Plummer’s Appendix to Déllinger’s Fables respecting the 
Popes, pp. 292-7. 
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endeavours to bring about a settlement by the 
exercise of his civil authority. 

With this object in view the Emperor, not the 
Bishop of Rome, convoked the Council at Nicaea. 
The latter was not present in person—infirmity 
was the ostensible reason of his absence, though 
he continued to occupy St. Peter’s Chair for 
another eleven years. He was, however, repre- 
sented by two of his presbyters, Vito and Vincen- 
tius, but they seem neither to have presided 
nor to have taken any very leading part in the 
deliberations of the Council. As we have already 
observed, who actually did preside is a matter of 
some uncertainty ; if, however, it was Hosius, he 
certainly did not occupy that position as papal 
legate.? In a word, so far as his connexion with 

1 Cf. Euseb., V. C., iv, 24, where Constantine is represented 
as claiming, in some sense, to be himself a bishop. To a 
party of bishops, whom he was entertaining at his own table, 
the Emperor remarked, ‘“‘ You are bishops whose jurisdiction 
is within the Church: I also am a bishop, ordained by God 
to overlook what is external to the Church.” 

Socrates, who cannot have written much before the middle 
of the fifth century, can say (H. E., v, praef.) even then, “‘ We 
have never failed to include the Emperors in these historical 
details; because, from the time they began to profess the 
Christian religion, they have exercised a powerful influence 
over the affairs of the Church; to such an extent, indeed, 
that the greatest Synods have been, and still are, convoked 
by their appointment.” 

2 This is the contention of Hefele (Councils, vol. i, Introd. 


§ 5, pp. 27-42, cf. also p. 281), whose own admissions go far to 
nullify the conclusion to which he comes. His sole authority 
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this, the first General Council of the Church, is 
concerned, the Bishop of Rome is conspicuous 
only for the fact that he stood entirely in the 
background, and, whether directly or indirectly, 
took practically no part in its proceedings. 
Certain canons of the Council of Nicaea, more 
particularly the fourth, fifth, and sixth, are very 
relevant to our inquiry, as throwing into sharp 
relief the point of view from which the organiza- 
tion of the Church was regarded at the close of the 
first quarter of the fourth century. The fourth 
canon, for instance, makes it quite clear that the 


is Gelasius Cyzicus (p. 38), a writer whose untrustworthiness 
he elsewhere fully admits (pp. 263-5). On this point cf, 
Venables, art. ‘‘ Gelasius (13),’’ D. C. B. Not only is Gelasius 
unreliable, but the meaning of the fundamental passage in 
his History of the Nicene Council, ii, 5 (Migne, Pat. Gr.-Lat., 
vol. Ixxxv, p. 1230), which runs, gut Silvestri episcopi maximae 
Romae locum obtinebat, does not necessarily imply that Hosius 
was papal legate, though that meaning may doubtless be 
read into it. Westcott (op. cit., p. 307) suggests that the 
phrase does not perhaps mean more than that Hosius oc- 
cupied a place which Silvester, if he had been present, would 
naturally have occupied. 

The gradual evolution of the fiction that the Council was 
called by Silvester may be observed, e.g., in certain later 
MSS. of the Felician Catalogue, where cum consensu ejus 
(i.e. Stlvesty?) gives place to cum praecepto ejus. 

Such authority is obviously worthless, and we may regard 
it as morally certain that, if Hosius actually did preside, it was 
not as papal legate but as imperial adviser on ecclesiastical 
affairs. Further discussion of this question may be found 
in two able articles in D. C. B. by Barmby and Morse on 
Silvester and Hosius respectively. See also Puller, op. cit., 
Pp. 169-72. 
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metropolitan had already taken a recognized 
position in the ecclesiastical hierarchy as a per- 
sonage of commanding authority, and amply 
secures his rights.! It is, however, perfectly 
general in its reference, and does not allow to the 
metropolitan of Rome anything in which his col- 
leagues in that important office have not an equal 
share. But this development of the metropolitan- 
ate was none the less monarchical in its tendency, 
and at least looked in the direction of the com- 
pleter monarchy of the Popes. 

The fifth canon * enjoins the holding, in every 
province, of half-yearly Synods, these Synods 
being intended to form a final court of appeal 
in cases of severe ecclesiastical discipline. No 
appeal to Rome is mentioned, the highest court 
apparently appearing to be that composed of the 
provincial primate and his suffragans. It is, 
on the face of it, intrinsically improbable that, 
had the right of appeal to Rome been generally 
recognized, or even persistently claimed, it would 
thus have been passed over in complete silence, 
without one word either of acknowledgement or 
criticism. In actual practice, of course, the last 
appeal was to the Emperor in person, who would 

1 Hefele, Councils, vol. i, p. 381; cf. also p. 386 for some 


interesting remarks as to the Latin interpretation of the 


canon. 
2 Hefele, 7b., p. 386. See also Puller, Prim. Saints, pp. 


139-40. 
14 
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usually send back the case to an episcopal com- 
mission appointed ad hoc by himself.’ 

In the sixth canon * we at length meet with a 
specific mention of the Bishop of Rome, but not as 
enjoying any particular jurisdiction or authority. 
This canon merely enjoins that a wide jurisdiction, 
extending over the surrounding provinces, should 
be recognized as appertaining to the great patri- 
archal sees, of which Antioch and Alexandria 
are mentioned by name, the case of Rome being 
referred to as an illustrative parallel. The last- 
named see is, in fact, treated as not in any sense 
standing apart in splendid isolation, but as 
occupying precisely the same position as the other 
apostolic sees. Even the learned Romanist historian 
Hefele is constrained to admit that “it is evident 
that the Council has not in view here the Primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome over the whole Church, 
but simply his power as a patriarch ’’—a most 
significant admission. The impression which the 
study of this canon leaves upon an open mind is 
that, although no doubt the Roman See was 
recognized as standing in the highest rank, it 
did not stand alone but side by side with the other 
patriarchal and apostolic sees, at most a primus 


inter pares. In other words, the inference is 
1 Cf., for instance, p. 194, supra. 
2 Hefele, Councils, p. 388 ; cf. also pp. 397-405 for an in- 
teresting study of the bearing of this canon on the question 
of the Papacy. Puller, Prim. Saints, pp. 138-9. 
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justified that the Nicene Fathers did not regard 
the Bishop of Rome as occupying a position 
altogether unique, and as the heir of an authority 
peculiar to himself alone. For them, at least, he 
was far from being a Sovereign Pontiff whose 
jurisdiction was co-extensive with the Catholic 
Church, himself Lord Paramount, and the greatest 
patriarchs his liegemen. 

Silvester died early in 336. During twelve 
momentous years he had occupied the Roman 
Chair; but, brushing aside the legends which 
in later years gathered round his name,’ he 
appears to have exercised no appreciable in- 
fluence upon the wider life of the Church. Among 
the names written large upon the page of eccle- 
siastical history—and during this period they 
are not a few—that of Silvester, Bishop of Rome, 
has no place. To mention no others, Hosius, 
from far-off Corduba, whose city stood sentry 
upon the very edge of the world, guarding that 
mysterious frontier at which the known and the 
unknown met, the deacon Athanasius, and the 
catechumen Constantine—in strictness hardly 
even that—were greater far than he. So far 
from holding a position of unique authority, 
throughout his episcopate Silvester appears to 
have been entirely subservient to the Head of 


1 For the celebrated story of his baptism of Constantine, and 
the ‘‘ donation ”’ of the latter, see notes on pp. 188, 200, supra. 
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the State, who, as Pontifex Maximus, himself 
acted, apparently without exciting criticism or 
remark, as supreme ruler of the Church. 

Of Marcus, Silvester’s successor, practically 
nothing is known, and to all appearance during 
his brief episcopate he took no leading part 
in public affairs. About all that can be said 
of him is that he was contemporary with one 
important event; for it was while he sat as 
Bishop of Rome that the reaction in favour of 
Arianism, which had been severely handled and 
placed under the ban at Nicaea, reached a crisis. 

In 325 Constantine, despite the fact that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, whose own orthodoxy 
was a somewhat uncertain quantity, had his 
ear, had been himself so zealous on behalf of 
orthodoxy as to adopt a persecuting policy 
against the heretics—a precedent unhappily only 
too often acted upon in the after-times. But 
under the influence of Constantia,’ his favourite 
sister, who appealed to him upon her death-bed, 
he soon began to waver in his determination, 
and gradually veered round to the Arian side. 

Within three years of the memorable Council 
Arius was recalled from exile, and two years 
later, in 330, his restoration to office appeared 
imminent. This project brought the Emperor 
into direct collision with Athanasius, now Arch- 


1 Cf. Gibbon, chap, xxi; Stanley, Eastern Ch., pp. 219-20. 
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bishop of Alexandria, who, however, in a personal 
interview made so deep an impression upon his 
imperial master that the latter was constrained 
to let the matter drop. But the enemies of the 
great Trinitarian were still busy at Court, and 
in 335 a Council,’ composed entirely of Arians, 
undertook a further investigation of the matters 
in dispute. Athanasius appealed against the 
sentence of deposition, which the composition 
of the Council had rendered a foregone con- 
clusion. The sentence was, however, confirmed 
by another Council held at Constantinople, and 
the Emperor, in 336, banished him to Treves— 
for his own preservation, it was subsequently 
affirmed ; but more probably in good faith, as 
a bishop under the ban of a High Ecclesiastical] 
Court.? It now appeared that Arius would be 
rehabilitated, but fate intervened; for the 
great heresiarch died suddenly on the very eve 
of his restoration to the fellowship of the Church.! 


1¥For the Council of Tyrecf. Athan., Apol. c. Avt., chaps. 
3-19, 64-86 ; Soc., H. E., i, 28-32, 34, 35; Soz., H. E., ii, 22, 
23, 25, 28; Lheod., H. -., %,-28-31 ; Hil) Piet., Frag, Hest., 
iii, 6, 7 (Migne, P. L., x, 665-6). See also Hefele, Councils, 
vol, ii, pp. 17-26; Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, pp. 139 seq. 

2 For Athanasius’s own account of the Emperor’s volte face, 
see Apol. c. Art., 87. 

3 The details are not pleasant, and the inferences drawn 
therefrom by certain early writers by no means justifiable. 
See Athan., Ep. ad Sevap.; Ep. ad Episc. Aeg. et Lib., 19 
Soc.,H. £., i, 38 Soz., H. Z., ii, 30; Theod., H. £.,i, 14. 
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In the following year the great Emperor 
passed away, baptized upon his death-bed by 
the bishops near at hand, conspicuous among 
whom was the Arian Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
Marcus (336) meanwhile had also gone, and Julius I 
was now seated upon St. Peter’s Chair, which 
almost at once emerged from its insignificance. 
The new pontiff was a strong man, and it speedily 
became evident that the Bishop of Rome occupied 
a position of exceptional advantage, provided 
that he was possessed of sufficient mental and 
moral strength to enable him to fill it worthily. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHURCH AT WAR WITH HERSELF: PRIMACY 
OF ROME 


Successors of Constantine—Julius I, Bishop of Rome: the 
Sardican Canons—Arian Ascendancy: Constantius— 
Liberius—Julian: the Pagan Reaction—A Man of 
Letters in the Roman Chair: Damasus—Damasus and 
Basil—Emperor Gratian: his Rescript and Religious 
Policy—Theodosius—End of Arian Domination—The 
first Vicar of the Holy See—Greater and Lesser Bishops 
—Council of Constantinople—Importance of Damasus’s 
Pontificate. 


HE three surviving sons of Constantine now 
shared the honours of the purple. By 
the favour of Constantine II, who, as the eldest, 
enjoyed a certain priority of rank, and. of Con- 
stans, the youngest, ruler in Italy and Africa, 
who confirmed the action of his brother, Athana- 
sius was restored to his archbishopric,’ and was 
received with great enthusiasm on his return to 
his patriarchal see. 
Constantius, Augustus of the East, unlike his 
1 Ath., Apol. c. Art., 87; Soc., H. E., ii, 3; cf. also Soz., 


Al, E., ui, 2s Theod., H. £.,.ii, 2: 
215 
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brothers, gave his support meanwhile to the 
Arian party, and threw the weight of his great 
influence into the other scale. In defiance of 
what then passed as a fundamental canon of 
the Church he translated! Eusebius of Nico- 
media, the theological opponent of Athanasius, 
to the now imperial see of Constantinople. In 
340 Constantine II was no more; the friend of 
orthodoxy had ignobly fallen, after a_ brief 
reign, in an obscure skirmish, while in arms 
against his brother Constans. Even before the 
young Emperor’s death the enemies of Athanasius 
were once more actively engaged in seeking to 
compass his ruin, and presented their complaints 
against him to the three Emperors. To this 
attack Athanasius had replied by calling a Council 
of African bishops, which gave him its support.’ 


1 Can. Nic., 15 ; re-enacted at Antioch sixteen years later, 
Can. 21. See Hefele, Councils, vol. i, p. 422 ; vol. ii, p. 72. 

2 That this cannot have been later than the beginning of 
340 is shown by Athanasius’s mention of Constantine II as 
still living (Apol. c. Avi., 1; cf. also Hist. Avi.,9). The exact 
chronology of the following events is obscure. Gwatkin 
dates the Dedicatory Council in 341, regarding it as the second 
Council of Antioch, the first having been held late in 338, 
and the letter of Julius written in the interval. Cf. Avian 
Controversy, pp. 64-9. With this account may be compared 
that of Bright, Roman See, p. 81 (note). See also Soc., H. E., 
ii, 8; Soz., H. E., iii, 5, whose chronology, however, appears 
to be somewhat confused. I have in the main followed Hefele, 
whose statement is both clear and good (Councils, vol. ii, 
pp. 46-57). 
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The growing importance of the Bishop of Rome 
is revealed by the fact that both parties to the 
dispute were early in communication with him. 
The Eusebians, ‘most probably at the end of 
339, ' forwarded to him a request for a fresh 
inquiry into the case, “‘ and, if he pleased, to act 
as judge.’’? 

An incident such as this could hardly fail to 
stimulate the ambition of a strong prelate; and 
Julius might well have been encouraged to make 
the most of the advantage which his position 
so unmistakably conferred upon its occupant— 
an advantage of which the request just received 
must have seemed to him, at any rate, to be 
a pointed reminder. But how little it really 
meant that his correspondents looked up to him 
as one possessing supreme appellate jurisdiction 
over the whole Church is made clear enough by 
the fact that the Eusebians, hardly giving him 
time for a reply, almost at once took a line of 
action of their own, and in 340 held a Council 
at Antioch, which confirmed the deposition of 
Athanasius pronounced at Tyre. They further 


1 Bright, Roman See, p. 81. The request may, however, 
have been sent a little later—early in 340. 

2 Ath., Apol. c. Art., 20, This may be an exaggeration ; 
the literal correctness of the statement of Athanasius is not 
altogether borne out by Julius’s own letter on the subject. 
See: Soc., He E., iL, tise S0z;, 7: E., ii, 7 ;) and: Barmby's 
remarks in art. “ Julius,’ D, C. B. 
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passed a minute to the effect that no bishop, 
deprived by a Council, should resume his functions 
until restored by another; thus suggesting that 
the accused had only deepened his guilt by 
accepting restoration at the hands of the civil 
power. These strongly expressed opinions not- 
withstanding, it was only by the aid of this 
same civil power, and the force of arms, that 
the utterly unsuitable Gregory of Cappadocia, 
whom the Antiochene Fathers had appointed to 
the see, was thrust upon the unwilling people 
of Alexandria, there to enter upon a career 
of outrage and persecution disgraceful to the 
Christian name.’ Glibly as the Eusebians had 
appealed to Rome, thinking to promote their 
own cause thereby, when a little later they dis- 
covered that the sympathies of Julius were 
with their victim rather than themselves, they 
were loud in their insistence that though “the 
Church of Rome was entitled to universal honour, 
because it had been founded by the Apostles, 
and had enjoyed the rank of a Metropolitan 
Church from the first preaching of religion,” 
nevertheless “the second place in point of 
honour ought not to be assigned to them merely 
on account of the smallness of their city” *— 


1 Theod., H. E., ii, 2, with which compare and contrast 
SOC, HE, i Ti, TAG) SOzseils ep ails 
9 Soz., H..E;, ii, 8. 
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winding up with a caustic reminder to the effect 
that Rome was, after all, but the disciple of the 
East in respect of Christian lore. 

With the advent of Gregory, Athanasius was 
forced to flee from Alexandria! ; and immediately 
betook himself to Rome with a view to enlisting 
the sympathy and assistance of Julius, who 
warmly espoused his cause. 

This whole incident is of much interest and 
importance, as affording an instructive illustra- 
tion of the very simple and natural way in which 
the custom of appealing to Rome grew up. 
Such appeals as the foregoing were the outcome 
of no theory of Church government, nor did 
they presuppose the existence of any monarchical 
authority as the peculiar appanage of the Bishop 
of Rome. Quite independently of any such 
assumption it is easy to understand how Rome 
herself came to be held in much regard. Her 
history, extending over eleven hundred eventful 
years, sufficiently accounted for that ; while 
the prestige of the ancient mistress of the 
world could hardly fail to confer a certain dis- 
tinction upon her chief pastor. His favourable 
opinion, quite apart from any question of personal 
eminence, counted for a good deal; and was 
popularly conceived as strengthening the case of 

1 Ath., Hist. Avi., 10,11; Soc., H. E., ii, 11; Soz., H. E., 
iii, 6; cf. also Theod., H. E., ii, 4. 
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those parties to a dispute with whom he was in 
agreement, especially where he himself appeared 
to be a disinterested party. Hence prelates 
from all parts of Christendom welcomed his 
aid, and, like the Eusebians of Antioch, were 
ready enough to profit by his assistance. If, 
however, as happened in their case, his sym- 
pathies were found to be placed elsewhere, they 
were quick to repudiate and belittle his authority, 
and to remind him that he was, after all, one of 
themselves, their equal and not their lord. 

Julius, however, upon this occasion made no 
attempt to decide the matter upon his own 
authority, but replied to the effect that he would 
convene a Council as requested, and invited the 
attendance of the Eusebians. The messenger 
who bore Julius’s reply was detained at Antioch 
until January 341, and was then dismissed with 
an answer couched in more or less acrimonious 
terms, the general tenor of which has been 
indicated above ; in addition to which the good 
faith of Julius was somewhat gratuitously called 
in question by the suggestion that he was already 
pledged to the opposite party. 

This unsatisfactory turn of events notwith- 
standing, the proposed Council was held in Rome, 
probably in the autumn of the same year.! 


1 So Hefele, Councils, vol. ii, p. 53. Gwatkin dates it in 
the autumn of 340 (Avian Controversy, p. 65). 
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Athanasius was there rehabilitated,’ though it was 
impossible to effect his restoration de facto, which 
did not take place until five years later, in 346. 
Marcellus of Ancyra, who in his horror of Arianism 
had gone to the opposite extreme, and was little 
better than an avowed Sabellian, was pronounced 
orthodox by the same assembly, after being 
allowed to evade the real question at issue—a 
serious error of judgement on the part of Julius 
and the Western prelates who sat with him, the 
significance of which should not be _ over- 
looked. 


Julius acquainted the Eastern bishops with 


1 Socrates (H. E., ii, 15) represents Julius as having “sent 
them [i.e. Athanasius, Paul of Constantinople, and others] 
back again into the East, restoring them to their respective 
sees by virtue of his letters, in the exercise of the Church of 
Rome’s peculiar privilege; and, at the same time, in the 
liberty of that prerogative, sharply rebuking those by whom 
they had been deposed.’’ This seems to be an exaggeration, 
which the facts, so far as known, and the letters written by 
Julius himself, do not bear out. Not only was it impossible 
to give effect to the restoration of Athanasius (for an interest- 
ing note as to the exact date of which—October 21, 346—see 
Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, p. 185), but Paul also was not, 
in fact, restored until the death of his rival in 342, and then 
only to be again deposed. Cf. Barmby, art. “ Julius,” 
BENG. Ver 

2 “Janus” (i.e. Déllinger) lays considerable stress upon 
this decision as throwing an interesting sidelight upon 
modern Roman claims to dogmatic infallibility. See Pope 
and Council, p. 68. For Marcellus, cf. Soc., H. E., i, 36; 
ii, 21. But cf. also p. 68, supra, 
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what had transpired in a letter admirable alike 
in tone and temper ; and, while making a dignified 
complaint with reference to their own studied 
discourtesy, explained his own attitude and dealt 
with their objections.’ Taking his stand upon 
the findings of the Council of Nicaea, he argued 
that it was there decided that the proceedings 
of one Council might be reversed by another * ; 
that, furthermore, ‘“‘supposing, as you assert, 
that some offence rests upon these persons, the 
case ought to have been conducted against them, 
not after this manner, but according to the canon 
of the Church. Word should have been written 
of it to us all, so that a just sentence might proceed 
from all.”’* The writer then continues to the 
effect that in the case of a Bishop of Alexandria 
he was personally concerned, and appears to claim 
that, in the event of proceedings being taken 
against this particular prelate, custom gave the 
initiative to the Bishop of Rome. “And 
why,” he asks, “was nothing said to us con- 
cerning the Church of the Alexandrians in 


1 For this letter see Ath., Apol. c. Art., 20-36. 

2 Ath., Apol. c. Ari., 22. The reference of Julius is ap- 
parently to Can. 5, somewhat freely interpreted. See p. 209, 
supra. But cf. Bright, Roman See, p. 83 (note 1), and New- 
man’s note on p. 111 of vol. iv, Lib. Nic. and Post-Nic. 
Fathers (second series), with Robertson’s critical addition 
thereto. 

8 The italics are mine. 
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particular ? Are you ignorant that the custom 
has been for word to be written first to us, and 
then for a just decision to proceed from this 
place-?.’*? 

Julius, it should be remembered, was here 
criticizing the action of the Council of Tyre, 
whose original deposition of Athanasius had been 
confirmed at Antioch, by pointing out that its 
procedure had not been quite in order ; a criticism 
which of course implied that the deposition there 
pronounced was of doubtful validity from the 
first. His words, however, do not really con- 
stitute a claim to universal jurisdiction in all 
ecclesiastical affairs, though, no doubt, they may 
be so interpreted if viewed out of relation to their 
context, and if the precise point of Julius’s con- 
tention be overlooked, i.e. the claim, certainly 
made by Rome, to the right of initiative in respect 
of Alexandrian affairs.* They are certainly in- 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion, sometimes 
drawn therefrom, that the monarchical papacy 


1 Ath., Apol. c. Avi., 35. For a summary of the whole 
letter see Gwatkin, Avian Controversy, pp. 65-6. 

2 Such faulty interpretations may be found in the early 
Church historians Socrates (H. E., ii, 17), Sozomen (H. E., iui, 
10), and Theodoret (H. E., ii, 4). Their statements of the 
case, though not altogether independent, and needing cor- 
rection, are of no little interest as reflecting the prevalent 
opinion with respect to the position occupied by the Roman 
See in the earlier fifthcentury, the period of the literary activity 
of these three writers, who were contemporaries. 
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was already in existence in the earlier half of the 
fourth century. 

Meanwhile the Eusebians at Antioch, assembled 
in their Dedicatory Council,! were busy putting 
forth creeds, though its authors had small reason 
for self-congratulation upon the so-called Luci- 
anic creed finally adopted. Western suspicion 
was, however, thoroughly aroused; and little 
doubt remained that the Nicene formula was the 
real object of attack. 

The Emperor Constans now intervened.* To 
his demand for a General Council his brother 
Constantius, whose hands were tied by a Per- 
sian war, was not in a position to reply with a 
refusal. Sardica, in Dacia, was the appointed 
place of meeting, and thither in 343 the bishops 
came, Hosius again being conspicuous as a leader 
of the orthodox party. The Orientals, who were 
outnumbered but had agreed to act together, on 
the refusal of their absurd demand that the 
deposition of Athanasius should be forthwith con- 
firmed without debate, secretly withdrew, and 
formed a Council of their own at Philippopolis. 


1 So called because the occasion of its assembling was the 
dedication of achurch. Hefele (Councils, vol. ii, p. 57) dates 
it between May and October 341. Cf. Duchesne’s interesting 
note, E: H. C., vol. ii, p. 168. 

2 For his religious policy see Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, 
chap. vi, where a good account of events during this troubled 
period may be found. 
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The intended General Council thus assumed an 
almost purely Western character.! 

The Council of Sardica, by which Athanasius 
was again formally restored and the orthodoxy of 
Marcellus asserted, is memorable in more ways 
than one. From this time onward a distinct line 
of cleavage between the East and the West 
begins to manifest itself.? It is indeed significant 
that as Western Christendom began to move in 
the direction of what was destined to become 
its permanent form of ecclesiastical organization, 
the East showed an unmistakable tendency to 
break away from her communion. The burning 
question of the moment was of course largely 
theological; but other questions were also in- 
volved, and incidentally the position of the Bishop 
of Rome was affected to a very marked degree. 

Hitherto the last-named had possessed not 
one of the three powers which are the proper attri- 
butes of sovereignty—neither the legislative, the 
administrative, nor the judicial. The Council of 
Sardica, however, gave him a handle to appro- 
priate the last.’ Here it was decreed that, in the 


1 On the question of the ecumenicity or otherwise of the 
Council of Sardica reference may be made to Hefele (op. cit., 
vol. ii, pp. 172-6), by whom a negative answer is returned. 

2 The statement of Socrates (H. E., ii, 22) is a manifest 
exaggeration, Cf. Valesius’s note on this passage in Bohn’s 
translation, p. 402. 

3 This is a Romanist verdict. See ‘“ Janus,’’ Pope and 
Council, p. 79. aa 
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event of a bishop having been condemned by his 
comprovincial brethren, an appeal might be sent 
on to the Bishop of Rome as to the advisability 
of reopening the case; and, if the latter should 
decide in the affirmative, the appointment of 
judges was to rest with him.’ It was further 
determined that, a deposed bishop having signi- 
fied his intention to avail himself of this right of 
appeal, no successor should be appointed before 
the case had been dealt with by the Bishop of 
Rome,’ who might, if he should so desire, send 
his own representatives to sit with the te 
conducting the investigation.’ 

The true vaison d’étre of these canons, abee 
were afterwards cited as Nicene by the Roman 
Bishops and their supporters—at first perhaps 
loosely or in error, but later disingenuously and 
with an obvious purpose—was the felt néed, 
amid the distractions of theological strife, of 
some final spiritual authority, a sort of Supreme 
Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal, by reference to 
which the grave evils arising out of protracted 
controversy might be mitigated, if not altogether 
avoided. To a conclave of Western bishops the 
proper home of such a court would naturally 


1 Can. 3 (sometimes quoted as 4). Hefele, Councils, vol. ii, 
Pp. i12. 

2 Can. (or 5). Hefele, %b., p. 116. 

3 Can, 5 (or 7). Hefele, 7b., pp. 119-20. 
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enough seem to be in what was at once the only 
apostolic see in the West and the historic seat 
of empire, and whose bishops, amid all the troubles 
and disputes of recent years, had been conspicuous 
for their steadfast orthodoxy, if for nothing else. 

It should, however, be clearly borne in mind 
what the Sardican Canons actually did confer 
upon the Bishop of Rome, and the terms in which 
it was bestowed. A moment’s consideration will 
suffice to show that the powers granted were the 
very opposite of being unlimited. Though he was 
permitted to intervene in cases of discipline, it 
was only on condition of being requested so to do ; 
no right of initiative under such circumstances 
was allowed to him, nor was he empowered to 
summon the case to Rome, and before his own 
tribunal himself to decide upon it as sole judge ; 
but merely to direct that a new trial should take 
place, appointing judges for that purpose, among 
whom he might, if he saw fit, include representa- 
tives of his own. 

These important though strictly limited privi- 
leges were, it should be noted, conferred upon 
Julius by name ; it is therefore quite within the 
bounds of possibility that they were, as some 
have thought, intended to be but temporary 
and personal in character, and that the Sardican 
Fathers never dreamed of bestowing a permanent 
privilege which should pass on from Julius to all 
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succeeding occupants of the Roman Chair.’ On 
the whole, however, the balance of probability 
is perhaps rather against than for this restricted 
interpretation of the canon. But whether in- 
tended to be permanent or not, the Sardican 
legislation was manifestly new. The very terms 
in which the canons are expressed afford a clear 
indication that, far from being a mere reassertion 
of recognized prerogative, they were intended to 
confer powers which, hitherto, had not been 
enjoyed. It has been very truly observed that 
“ the setting up of such a Court of Cassation was 
purely an ecclesiastical arrangement, and was 
never supposed at the time to rest upon any divine 
right. 7: 

The proceedings at Sardica are, however, of 
considerable historical importance, not only in 
relation to the future as an indication of the general 
trend of things and of the growing consideration 
in which the Roman See was widely held ; but 
even more so in respect of their relation with the 
past, as testifying to the very limited powers it 
had hitherto enjoyed, and as showing, by their 


1“ Janus”’ (Pope and Council, p. 79) interprets the canon 
in this way ; but I am not quite convinced that his personal 
distinction was so great as to render it probable that these 
privileges were conferred upon Julius as an individual rather 
than upon Julius, Bishop of Rome. The point, however, 
is one upon which it is perhaps impossible to speak with 
absolute assurance. 

* Trench, Lectuves on Mediaeval Church History, p. 151. 
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very novelty, how alien to the thought and order 
of the sub-apostolic and early Church was the 
conception of ecclesiastical supremacy as a 
divinely appointed appanage of the Bishops of 
Rome. 

That Julius did not actually hold the com- 
manding position which some would infer from 
the tenor of this legislation, and from the terms 
in which he was referred to, some two generations 
later, by the historians Socrates and Sozomen,} 
the encyclical issued from this very Council 
itself bears witness. Therein he is referred to 
simply as our “ fellow minister ’’ —an expression 
quite in keeping with the tone of Julius’s own 
letter, which is that of an equal to equals. At 
the sessions of the Council Julius did not preside, 
either in person or by deputy, the chair being 
occupied by the venerable Hosius, who signed 
the minutes first, the Roman deputies signing 
immediately after him*; while, as we have 
already seen, the Eastern bishops repudiated 
not only his authority, but that of the Council 
as well. 

The only remaining incident of the episcopate 


SPSOC ii tet SOL ile Ey 1il, 0. 

2 Ath., Apol. c. Ari., 46; cf. also Hil. Pict., Frag. Hist. ii, 
9 seq. 

3 Mansi, iii, 38; Ath., 7b., 49-50; cf. Soz., H. E., iii, 12 ; 
Hil. Pict., Frag. Hist. ii, 15. 
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of Julius known to history is that the recantation 
of the heretics Ursacius and Valens! was ad- 
dressed to him as ‘‘ the most blessed lord, Pope 
Julius.” * The presentation of this document 
to the Bishop of Rome, though it does not involve 
any explicit admission of his supposed ecclesiastical 
sovereignty, none the less does serve to indicate 
the growing prestige of the Roman See, and 
reveals how commanding had become the posi- 
tion of its occupant, provided only that he was 
a strong man. 

The chief historical interest of this important 
pontificate is, however, to be found less in its 
actual achievements than in the tendencies 
which it somewhat markedly exhibits. The 
West, on the one hand, in a blind and inchoate 
fashion, is beginning to betray a decided leaning 
towards a monarchical organization, of which 
the Bishop of Rome is already marked out as the 
head. The East, on the other hand, with an 
instinctive recoil, the true reason of which it 
did not really understand, already shows un- 
mistakable signs of having entered upon that 


1 For their history and errors see Soc., H. E., i, 27; ii, 12, 
24,37 jm0Zs, on. ill,1 23.) 24a Avant Ol- sb hilOstoro ard wks 
Begor 

2 Ath., Apol.c. Avi., 58. For an illustration of the general 
application of the term “‘ pope,” not as yet restricted to the 
Bishop of Rome, even in the West, cf. 7b., 63, where it is 
applied to Athanasius himself, 
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slow process of drift, which was eventually to 
result in complete ecclesiastical separation from 
the West. 

In 352 Liberius succeeded Julius in the Chair 
of St. Peter. Two years previously the orthodox 
party had lost a powerful friend by the death of 
the Emperor Constans.! Magnentius and Vetranio, 
who had assumed the blood-bespattered purple, 
were unable to maintain themselves, and in 
353 Constantius found himself sole head of the 
Empire. 

The smouldering fires of controversy now began 
to burst forth afresh. Even so early as 351, 
Paul and Marcellus, among others, had been 
again deposed by a Council held at Sirmium.'* 
But, for the moment, Athanasius, to whom Con- 
stantius, in fear of his brother’s threats, had 
given the warmest pledges of protection and 
friendship, and who for some five years had been 
ruling his Church in peace, remained undis- 
turbed.’ His position was too strong and his 
prestige too great to make it advisable that he 
should be interfered with while pretenders to 
the purple were in the field. 

As soon, however, as revolt was crushed and 
his own position was secure the Arian Emperor, 


1 For details of his murder see Gibbon, chap. xvii. 

a SOc Ewin 265 SOZt ie AV 2 

3 Ath., Apol.c. Ari., 50; Soc., H. E., ii, 23; cf, also Soz., 
Halse ii, 20,21 PheCOd., Lia ts., Ur Il ke. 
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who was much under the influence of the eunuchs 
of the palace, flung off the mask of moderation 
with which he had disguised his real intentions, 
and, in spite of his own promises and protestations 
of friendship, endeavoured to force upon the 
Western bishops an indirect condemnation of the 
confession of Nicaea in the person of Athanasius. 
At such a crisis Liberius, of course, could not 
but be involved, and for a moment he became the 
centre of interest in the controversy thus occa- 
sioned. His representatives appeared at the 
imperial court with the request that a General 
Council should be convened at Aquileia. Within 
a few months a Council actually was held, not at 
Aquileia but at Arles, the imperial residence. 
Here, under the direct influence of the Court, 
the whole body of the Western bishops, with the 
honourable exception of Paulinus of Treves, who 
suffered exile in consequence, were bullied into 
giving their assent to the condemnation of Atha- 
nasius pronounced by the Eastern bishops some 
years before. This outrageous verdict was not 
obtained without much difficulty and wire-pulling, 
and the appearance in person of the Emperor 
himself as accuser of the defendant prelate. 
When informed of what had been done, Liberius 
bravely disavowed the cowardly compliance of 
his representatives, refused with indignation to 
join in a condemnation secured by such question- 
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able means, and implored the Emperor to hold 
a new Council. Athanasius, meanwhile, refusing 
to be frightened away, remained still at Alex- 
andria. 

Two years later, in the autumn of 355, a Council 
was convened at Milan,’ to which, however, only 
a few of the Orientals came in response to the 
Emperor’s summons; but more than three 
hundred of the Western bishops were present.? 
The Council, thus preponderantly Western in 
character, remained, as might have been anti- 
cipated, for a long time quite unmanageable, and 
finally yielded only to open violence. Three 
bishops were driven into exile, among them the 
fanatic Lucifer of Calaris; and the defeat of 
Athanasius seemed to be complete. 

Hosius and Liberius, the two most prominent 
bishops of the West, now fell under the lash. 
Of these the former, by virtue of his own per- 
sonality and the part which he had played in the 
making of history during a long term of. years, 
held an almost unrivalled position among his 
episcopal brethren. The old man, a great ecclesi- 
astic and Christian confessor while his persecutor 
was still in the cradle, was detained at Sirmium, 

1 Theodoret informs us that it was by the persuasion of the 
Arians that Constantius was prevailed upon to call this 
Council (H. E., ii, 15). This statement, however, appears to 


be open to question, and lacks confirmation. 
2Soc., Ho E., i, 30:5 S0Z,, id.E,, 1v.,9- 
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and, to the everlasting infamy of the brutal Con- 
stantius, was put to the torture ; and, weakened 
by age and suffering, was at length brought to 
communicate with the Arianizers,’ though to 
the end he refused to Ja in the condemnation 
of Athanasius. 

The greatness of Hosius was entirely personal ; 
that of Liberius, on the other hand, was almost 
entirely due to the greatness of the position 
which he held. The subscription of the latter to 
the condemnation of Athanasius was now peremp- 
torily demanded, and as peremptorily refused. 
The Bishop of Rome proudly declined to con- 
demn his brother of Alexandria at the Emperor’s 
bidding, and formulated his own demands. If 
the Emperor desired to reopen the case he must 
dismiss the Arians and convoke a free Council. 
The rich bribes, offered on behalf of his master 
by the eunuch Eusebius, with which the former 
sought to win over the powerful bishop, were re- 
fused with disdain, and flung out of the Church.’ 
Constantius, stung to fury, now determined to 
abduct the Bishop of Rome; but such had be- 
come the position now held by that great prelate, 
especially when he stood for righteousness and 
justice, and so hazardous did the enterprise seem 
to be, that even an Emperor thought it prudent 


SSA th U1TSr AY Ab OC ET Pica iene te 
2 Ath., Hist. Avt., 36-7. 
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to effect his purpose secretly, and under cover of 
night.? 

In the presence of the Emperor at Milan, 
Liberius still held the same lofty tone*; and, 
declining to concede any single point for which 
he had contended, with quiet dignity submitted 
only to superior force, and accepted banishment 
to Thrace ; again scornfully refusing to receive 
the presents which both Emperor and Empress 
pressed upon him to defray the expenses of his 
journey. 

This episode is of no small historical interest 
as affording indication that, within little more 
than a generation of the granting of full toleration 
to the Christian faith, the Bishop of Rome had 
already become a public personage of the first 
importance. In ecclesiastical circles his influence 
was such that the Emperor and the Arian bishops 
alike seem to have taken for granted that, if only 
the Bishop of Rome could be won over to grant 
them his support, they need trouble themselves 
but little as to» the issue of the controversy in 


£°Ath., Hist: Art., 35; dil. Pict,; Contra Const. Imp:, 11; 
Am. Marc., Rey. Gest., xv, 7. 

2 Ath., Hist. Ari., 39; Theod., H.E., ii, 16. Aninteresting 
account of this whole incident is given by Milman, Lat. Christ., 
vol. i, pp. 80-82; cf. also Grisar, Rome and Popes, vol. ii, 
pp. 11-12. 

Se Ath. Hist. Art. 40> Lheod,, Hk. 1, 165" Soz,, Ae k., 
iV, 11. 
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which they were engaged.’ His civil status, 
too, seemed to be scarcely less commanding. 
For Liberius was no weak victim, bearing humble 
yet faithful witness to the truth. He was rather 
a great magnate, whom it appeared more prudent 
for even an Emperor to bribe than to coerce. In 
his dealings with Constantius, confident in the 
strength of his position and the justice of his 
cause, he bore himself less as a subject than as 
an independent sovereign prince, formulating his 
own terms; and, meeting the Emperor’s mandate 
with proud defiance, he scornfully declined to 
accept the imperial bribes. When all attempts 
at accommodation had broken down, and it was 
decided to remove him, as one too great to be 
assailed openly by day, he was spirited away 
secretly and in the dark. 

In the same year, 356, Athanasius was again 
driven into exile, and Alexandria once more fell 
a prey to outrage and violence of the worst type.* 

The post of Liberius was now declared vacant, 
and a mock election, said to have been carried 
through by three eunuchs who posed as repre- 
senting the people of Rome, was held, at which 
one Felix, a deacon, was appointed as successor 
to the deposed prelate. The soi-disant bishop, 


1 Cf. Am. Marc., Rer. Gest., xv, 7; Ath., Hist. Ari., 35. 
2°Soc.,. Ask oi, 28 sil heod SA WE iat sata oOz,, hie 
iv, 9. 
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if he had not formally rejected the Nicene con- 
fession, his attitude towards which is a matter of 
some uncertainty,’ was at least in communication 
with the Arians ; and his seat was from the first 
uneasy and insecure. The banishment of a great 
bishop because he had declined to become the 
tool of tyranny appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion, and aroused the passions of the Roman mob. 
The city was in a tumult, obedience to the in- 
truder was refused, and the churches were left 
without worshippers. So threatening did the 
outlook eventually become that, in 358, Con- 
stantius sanctioned the return of Liberius?; 
though only upon condition that he renounced 
communion with Athanasius; and gave his 
assent to the colourless Sirmian formula, in which 
the term dvoia was explicitly discarded as un- 
biblical. This formula had been put forth at the 
Council of Sirmium, in 357, by the Court bishops 
Ursacius and Valens, whom we have already seen 
making their peace with Julius ten years before. 
Liberius, whose heroism was not of the finest 
type, yielded; he was bidden to the imperial 
court, where he was prevailed upon to accept the 
semi-Arian position of “substantial likeness.’’* 

ESOC Iie Dy esas COAG a a 1V 7 Ue 7 Wneod.s Ha i it, 
is Cf. Sulp. Sev., Hist, Sac., ii, 39. 


8 Ath., Hist. Art., 41; Apol. c. Ari., 89; Jerome, Chron. 
(Migne, P. L., xxvii, 502) ; Hil. Pict., Hist, Frag., vi, 6-9. Cf. 
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It may perhaps be added that, on the somewhat 
doubtful ground that strict historical evidence 
is lacking, the fact of Liberius having actually 
lapsed, as here described, has been called in 
question.! This contention, however, can scarcely 
be seriously maintained, though, on the other 
hand, it is of course not to be supposed that the 
unhappy pontiff ever really entertained heretical 
views. 

Liberius, on his return to the capital, un- 
heroic though it was, was received with an 
ovation which recalled the Roman triumphs of 
the past. He found, however, to his great 
discontent, that Felix also was to remain, each 
prelate ruling his own separate flock. The 
clergy, the majority of whom had already broken 
their oaths to Liberius,? were divided; but the 
people would not tolerate Felix, who was ex- 
pelled, tradition tells us, not without rioting 
and bloodshed of so serious a character that, 
in the words of a great, though perhaps hardly 
sympathetic historian, “the face of Rome, 
upon the return of a Christian bishop, renewed 


also Sanday’s Intvoduction to the works of the last named: 
Nicene and Post-Nic. Lib., vol. ix, p. xxvi; Déllinger, Fables 
respecting the Popes, pp. 183-4; and Puller, Prim. Saints, 
Pp. 275-87. 

1 E.g. Grisar, Rome and Popes, vol. i, p. 327. Duchesne on 
the other hand accepts: art. ‘‘ Liberius,’ Encyc. Brit. 

2 Cf. Jer., Chron. ; Migne, P. L., xxvii, 501. 
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the horrid image of the massacres of Marius 
and the proscriptions of Sylla.’”’! 

Liberius, now once again de facto Bishop of 
Rome, did not, so far as we are aware, openly 
retract from the position of very doubtful 
orthodoxy into which he had suffered himself to 
be coerced. He gave, however, practical demon- 
stration of the restored soundness of his faith— 
though not until after the death of his tormentor 
in 361—by his repudiation of the findings of the 
Council of Ariminum (359-60),*? at which the 
Western bishops were induced to sign a fair- 
seeming but ambiguous formula—the so-called 
“third Sirmian ’’—to the effect that “the Son 
is like to the Father in all things as the sacred 
writings say’’*; and again in 366, shortly 
before his death, by demanding of the Mace- 
donians,‘ who, being in difficulties, had appealed 


1 Gibbon, chap xxi. There may be some exaggeration 
here; the author does not state his authority for this very 
strong statement. But cf. Soz., H. E.,iv,15. On the whole 
question of the relations of Liberius and Felix see Déllinger, 
Fables, pp. 181-205. 

2° Pil. Pict, Hzst. Prag., x, 1, 2; cf. Theod,, A: E.,.i,22. 

3 Its ambiguity arises from the fact that the necessary 
comma may be placed either before or after im all things : 
cf. Gwatkin, Avian Cont., p. 94. For the Council see Hil. 
Pict, Hist. Frag., vii—xii; Sulp. Sev., Hist. Sac., ii, 41, 45; 
Jer., Adv. Lucif., 18, 19; Soc., H. E., ii, 37; Soz., H. E., iv. 
17-19; Theod., H. E., ii, 18-20; Ath., De Synod. 

4 Otherwise known as Pneumatomachi: their position was 
semi-Arian. Theod., H. E.,ii, 6; cf.also Soc., H. E., v, 8; 
Philostorg., H. £., iv, 8; Soz., H. E., iv, 27. 
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to him, that they should adhere to the homo- 
ousion and that Nicene formula which he had 
himself held so uncertainly in the day of his 
own calamity. 

But great changes had been taking place mean- 
while. On the death of Constantius, November 
3, 361, Julian, nephew of the great Constantine, 
who, after a precarious youth, had six years 
previously been made Caesar in Gaul, succeeded 
to the purple. The new Augustus, in whose 
character there were elements of the admirable 
and heroic, had in earlier days, and as a 
Christian conformist under compulsion, seen 
Christianity perhaps at its worst: and when 
at length he ascended the imperial throne, did 
so with a fixed determination to put an end 
to the Christian domination in the Empire over 
which he had been called to rule. Though he, 
no doubt, connived at the atrocities perpetrated 
by pagan fanaticism in various quarters, and 
notably at Alexandria and in Palestine,! it 
was not by active persecution that Julian pro- 
posed to effect the end which he had in view, but, 
as he conceived it, by giving something better 
to the world. In order to weaken and abase 
the social iifiuence of Christianity he deprived 
his Christian subjects, whom he forbade to 


oe SONG 8G: E., Lit) 2.3 7 L5ee NCOs, nmr ny Tea Cee 
H. E., v, 4,9-31 ; Philostorg., H. E., vii, 14. 
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teach the classics, of the means of liberal culture 
and of state support; and proceeded to close 
against them by degrees the public service.' 
It was further ordered that the ancient sacrifices 
should be renewed and the pagan temples 
reopened.? The Temple at Jerusalem, as the 
shrine of an old-world faith, was also included ; 
and it was the Emperor’s intention that it should 
be restored. But, as the story goes, the carrying 
out of this project was hindered by strange 
manifestations of supernatural power; for at 
the first attempt at restoration fire burst forth 
from the old foundations, and scattered in 
terror the workmen whom it did not consume.! 

Julian, in his rédle of apostle of reaction, 
looked to the Christians themselves, and not 
altogether without reason, to assist in the work 
of their own undoing by their mutual disagree- 
ments and suspicions. Herein may be dis- 
covered the real intention of the toleration 
which he accorded to all sects; and of his recall 
of the exiled bishops, who were nominally 
restored, but actually left to determine their 
own relations with the present occupants of 


1 Am. Marc., Rev. Gest., xxii, 10; Soc., H. E., iii, 1, 11-13, 
16; Theod., H. E., iii, 6,8; Soz., H. E., v, 3, 5, 16-18. 

2 Am. Marc., 4b., xxii, 5. 

3) Am, Marc.; 20., XX1, I>. So0c., A. Ein, 20 + Soz., H.E., 
v, 22; Rufin., Hist.,i, 37; Theod., H. £., iii, 20; and for a 
somewhat different account, Philostorg., H. E., vii, 14. 
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their forfeited benefices, and to settle their 
doctrinal differences as best they could. This, 
it might be anticipated with confidence, would 
at once provide an occasion of strife.’ But, 
plausible as Julian’s expectation appeared to 
be, it was realized only to a very small degree ; 
and the reason is not far to seek. The discords 
which afflicted and weakened the Christian 
Church were indeed patent enough; but the 
imperial plotter quite overlooked the fact that 
it was only because she was free from anti- 
Christian opposition it had become even possible 
for controversy to run so high within her borders ; 
and that the disputes which seemed to be tearing 
her to pieces, though they might, and in fact 
did, seriously threaten, had not yet succeeded 
in destroying the essential unity of Christendom. 
Sect might indeed be at war with sect, and 
faction rend the seamless robe of Christ, but 
behind all differences one bond of union still 
remained ; in their hatred of the pagan and 
all his works all sects and parties were agreed. 
When Paganism had thus declared war upon 
the Church, in the presence of a common peril 
minor differences were laid to rest; and the 
Christians closed their ranks against the foe. 
Anomaeans, Arians, and Nicenes united to utter 


1 Am, Marc., Rer. Gest., xxii, 5; Soc., H. E., iii,1 ; Theod., 
H. E., iii, 43 Sox H-F.,-v, s. 
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forth their curse upon the Apostate, who had at 
length thrown off the mask, and revealed himself 
as the determined enemy of the faith which he 
had falsely pretended to confess. 

Within three months of Julian’s accession 
Athanasius was back again at Alexandria, 
possessed of more than his former influence and 
power. Once again, in the midst of conflict, 
the old warrior stood forth as the mightiest 
churchman of his time; and in the hour of 
danger the ‘“ Pope’’ of Alexandria,’ not he of 
Rome, assumed the office of Ecclesiastical 
Dictator,? and undaunted strove to guide the 
storm, and to make the very perils, which so 
imminently threatened, the instrument of helping 
forward the best interests of the Church. 

With this end in view, almost immediately 
upon his return, a Council was hurriedly assembled 
in Alexandria,’ at which, under the commanding 
influence of the Patriarch, a serious attempt 
was made to grapple with the divisions of the 
Church; and, on terms far more favourable 
than would have been accorded a few years 


1 The title ‘‘ Pope” was applied to the Bishop of Alexandria 
long before it became the official title of the Bishop of Rome, 
and before it was even informally applied to the latter. See 
Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 129, where there is also an in- 
teresting note dealing with the origin of the term. 

2 The phrase is Gibbon’s: see the fine passage in chap. xxiii. 

2°S0c, fines, 75 Lheod;, 122. il, Ages0z.5i0. Di eV ie. 
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earlier, the Arians were invited to re-enter the 
orthodox fold. But even within the ranks of 
the Nicene party there existed dissensions which 
required healing, notably in Antioch, where an 
unfortunate schism had arisen out of the differing 
views, on the part of those who agreed in their 
own orthodox belief, as to the attitude proper 
to be adopted towards those who were under 
suspicion of Arian leanings. The stricter party, 
Eustathians as they were called, had, as it 
happened in 362, no bishop of their own, and 
the moment seemed exceptionally favourable 
for their reunion with the moderates under 
Bishop Meletius, now free to return. The terms 
of a concordat to this effect were drafted at 
the Council of Alexandria on the initiative of 
Athanasius, who, to a far greater extent than 
Liberius, was, at this crisis, making the welfare 
of the Church in general his especial care. That, 
under such circumstances as these, no reference 
with respect to the proposed agreement was made 
to Rome, is sufficiently significant to speak for 
itself. 

This wise and conciliatory project of Athanasius, 
and the hope of a speedy settlement of differences 
in Antioch, was wrecked by the fanatic Lucifer, 
who ordained the Eustathian Paulinus as bishop 


‘ Bright, Roman See, pp. 96-7, has some interesting 
remarks on this point. 
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of his party, with the deplorable consequence 
that the schism in that Church took a new lease 
of life, and remained unhealed for more than 
half a century.! But, this failure notwith- 
standing, the moderation and prudence of the 
Alexandrian Fathers was generally rewarded 
with a fair measure of success, and many of 
those hitherto in opposition were induced to 
give their adhesion to the orthodox party. To 
Athanasius of course this excellent result was 
mainly due, and upon him the wrath of Julian 
now vented itself. The efforts of the great 
Alexandrian threatened to disappoint the hopes 
which the Emperor had entertained from the 
discords of Christendom by promoting a spirit 
of unity and concord which was quite new. 
Already thoroughly angered, Julian was stung 
to fury by the intelligence that some heathen 
ladies of Alexandria had signified their intention 
to embrace Christianity, and had indeed accepted 
baptism.? Under these circumstances it is hardly 
a matter for’ surprise that long before the year 
was out Athanasius was again an exile; but 
his work could not be so readily undone. 

The pagan reaction was, however, destined 
to be short-lived. It cannot here be told how 
his dreams of conquest drew Julian to the East, 


1 Soc., H.E., iii,6, 9; Theod., H. E.., iii, 5; Soz., H. E., v, 13. 
2 Julian, Ep., vi (ed. Hertlein, p. 485). 
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where he became involved in a Persian war. His 
generalship and valour notwithstanding, the 
fortune of war, or, shall we say, an overruling 
providence, decided against him. On June 16, 
363, a chance dart wrecked the carefully devised 
plans and brought to an abrupt termination 
the life and reign of the last Emperor of the 
House of Constantine. In a moment everything 
was changed. The anti-Christian movement 
collapsed as suddenly as it had begun. The 
power of the virile and aggressive faith remained 
unshaken ; and it had now again demonstrated 
that it could maintain itself, not merely without 
the patronage, but in spite of the opposition of 
the imperial power. A somewhat pathetic figure, 
like a shadow, Julian the Apostate went his 
way, if we may believe the popular tradition, 
with a confession of defeat upon his lips:! He 


1 Am. Marc., Rer. Gest., XKV, 3.7, 22,23; 5.1; Philostorg., 
Hai Vil, 055% Un, dd tst:, 4) 304. SOC, cer elle? Ia SO Ze 
H. E., vi, 1, 2; Theod., H. E., iti, 25, where the Galilean! 
Thou hast conquered! legend is recorded, For an interesting 
suggestion as to the origin of this very doubtful legend, see 
Kirkup and Freese, art. “ Julian,” Encyc. Brit., xv, 549. The 
sources for this reign are fairly full: the third book of Theo- 
doret, nearly the whole of the third book of Socrates, the 
fifth and first two chapters of the sixth book of Sozomen 
being concerned with the incidents of his reign. They must 
be read, however, with some discrimination. Ammianus and 
Philostorgius may also be mentioned. Since Julian has no 
very direct connexion with the fortunes of the Roman See, 
references given are less full than might have been, 
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had indeed failed utterly in the great purpose 
of his life, and departed leaving Christendom the 
stronger rather than the weaker for the opposition 
which it had successfully braved. 

The death of Julian does indeed mark a real 
turning-point in the history of the Empire ; with 
him the last of his House, the last also of those 
who have been very appositely called the ‘“‘ Theo- 
logian Emperors ”’ passed away, to be succeeded 
by the first of the “ Sovereigns of the sinking 
Empire.’’? Jovian, a military tribune, who now 
received the purple, though in practice a man 
of but indifferent morals, was at all events, so 
far as his opinions and sympathies went, an 
orthodox Christian. Immediately upon his acces- 
sion to power the new Emperor adopted a policy 
of the widest toleration. Athanasians and Arians 
alike received the most perfect freedom, while her 
former privileges and tokens of respect were 
again granted to the Church. Christianity no 
longer under the ban, the Arians no more the 
peculiar favourites of the Court, and the less 
irreconcilable of the dissentients drawn into 
more cordial relations with the orthodox by the 
troubles of the late reign, the continued success 
of the Nicene cause is the most striking feature of 
Jovian’s short reign of less than eight months.’ 


1 Hodgkin, Italy and hey Invaders, vol. i, pp. 19, 24. 
2 For Jovian see Soc., H. E., iii, 13, 22, 24-6; Theod., 
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But this Emperor’s general ecclesiastical policy 
was continued by his successor Valentinian I, who, 
reserving the West to himself, raised his brother 
Valens to the purple as Augustus of the East a 
month after his own accession to power. 

In 366 Liberius was no more. During the 
eight years which had elapsed since his restoration 
to his see he had taken no important part in the 
larger life of the Church, the true leadership of 
which was at this time, as we have seen, in the 
hands of a prelate stronger and more widely 
honoured than himself. By steadfast orthodoxy 
he had striven to wipe out the stain of his weak 
compliance with the demands of Constantius. 
The death of his rival Felix in 365 rendered 
somewhat easier his declining days, which were 
passed in comparative peace and something like 
obscurity. 

On the death of Liberius, Rome, whose bishops 
at this period seemed fated to bring her not peace 
but a sword, was once again filled with tumult 
and bloodshed.!' The election of Damasus was 
disputed on the ground that he represented those 
who had broken faith with Liberius in favour of 
Felix ; and Ursinus was set up in opposition to 
H. E., iv, 1-5; Soz., H. E., vi, 3-5. Cf. also Philostorg., 
H. E., viii, 5-8. 

+ Am. Marc., Rey. Gest., xxvii, 31* (ed. Gardthausen, Lips., 


1374); S0C., ue OVE." IV 291s SO, ee Ware? 3 Ch mers 
Chron., sub ann. 
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him. Ursinus, however, never actually made 
good his position, and he is known to history only 
as a pretender to St. Peter’s Chair. 

Damasus, the rediscoverer of the catacombs, 
was a man of liberal culture and the patron of 
Jerome, who was for a time his secretary, and 
apparently aspired to be his successor.! To 
the encouragement and assistance of Damasus 
it was largely due that Jerome was enabled to 
carry through the gigantic task of preparing that 
wonderful Latin version of the Scriptures which, 
as the Vulgate, has been in continual use for 
fifteen hundred years. 

The pontificate of Damasus witnessed a wide 
spread of that monastic movement of which his 
protégé Jerome was, in the West, the apostle and 
the mouthpiece. Though resolute to uphold the 
dignity of his own office, this pontiff, through his 
‘patronage of Jerome, rendered effective help to 
this ascetic movement which brought a new ele- 
ment of discord into the already distracted Church, 

Damasus, though somewhat discredited by the 
circumstances attending his election, as Bishop 
of Rome was respected and vigorous; and 
under his administration the Roman See lost 


1 Jer., Ep., cxxiii, 10. Cf. Glover, Life and Letters in 
Fourth Cent., p. 253. Grisar (Rome and Popes) has numer- 
ous references to the literary and architectural activity of 
Damasus: for a very ancient portrait see vol. ii, p. 106; 


for inscription, vol, i, p. 342. 
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nothing of splendour and dignity.! The pagan 
historian Ammianus®? refers to his election in 
terms which might have been applied by an 
ancient Roman to the elections of his own consuls 
or tribunes at a time when the offices thus con- 
ferred still possessed not merely the form, but 
the substance of virtually despotic power. The 
Bishop is with some sarcasm described as the 
recipient of the lavish gifts of the Roman matrons, 
as borne through the streets in a chariot, like 
some triumphant consular, and, in rich attire, 
sitting down at a groaning table to a royal feast 
—no wonder, then, that the office is sought by 
grasping ambition with strenuous effort and 
obstinate, though misdirected, valour!* Such 
was the Roman Chair at this period as seen from 
outside by a critical observer. 

The letters of Jerome reveal the deep respect, 
almost awe, with which the Bishop of Rome was 

1 For a very interesting account of Damasus, which does 
full justice, perhaps rather more than justice, to his ability 
and achievements, see Grisar, op. cit., esp. vol. i, pp. 330-41 ; 


as a corrective cf. Duchesne, E. H. C., vol. ii, chap. xiii. 

2 Rer. Gest., xxvii, 314 14, ¢ 

8 It is interesting to compare this picture of the splendid 
bishop with that incidentally drawn by Eusebius a generation 
earlier, cf., V. C., i, 42. Ammianus, however, himself points 
out that such luxury and ostentation were not characteristic 
of by any means the whole episcopate. But it is none the less 
significant as an anticipation of what became a commonplace 
during the Middle Ages. Cf. also Greg. Naz., Ovat., 32 
(Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. xxxvi, pp. 174 seq.). 
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regarded in certain quarters. The learned doctor, 
writing to the great Bishop, expresses himself in 
the following terms: “Though your greatness 
terrifies me . . . my words are spoken to the 
successor of the Fisherman. . . . I communicate 
with none save your Blessedness, that is with the 
chair of Peter. For this, I know, is the rock on 
which the Churchis built. Thisisthe house where 
alone the paschal lamb can be rightly eaten. 
This is the ark.”’? In another letter he remarks, 
“T implore your Blessedness . . . as you hold an 
apostolic office, to give an apostolic decision.” * 
Jerome, however, whose own attitude, it.-may 
be said in passing, was not altogether proof 
against the influence of changed conditions,’ did 
not voice a feeling which was by any means 
universal. This may be seen clearly enough 
by reference to other contemporary letters, those, 
for instance, of the great Cappadocian, Basil of 
Caesarea, who may be singled out for special 
mention inasmuch as he was now coming rapidly 
to the front as the most powerful leader, after 
Athanasius, of the orthodox party in the Church. 


4 ED. XN. 

2 Ep. xvi. The subject of Jerome’s inquiry was partly one 
of church order, as to the true occupant of the disputed see 
of Antioch, and partly theological, the question of the hypo- 
stases in the Godhead, whether they were three or only one, 

3 Cf. Ep. cxlvi with the foregoing, for instance. 

4 Cf. Bright, Roman See, p. 106. 
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The great object which Basil had at heart was 
the restoration of orthodoxy to the Eastern 
Church. In the year 371, or thereabout, he 
turned to Athanasius for assistance in restoring 
unity at Antioch by bringing to bear upon 
Paulinus the whole influence of the West, with a 
view to prevailing upon him to waive his own 
claims to the see in favour of Meletius. He 
further requested that a deputation of Western 
prelates might be sent to support him against 
the heretics, and in his efforts to reunite the 
orthodox, so that the undivided resources of the 
Church might be available to meet the hostility 
of the Arian Emperor Valens ; also that a Council 
of the whole West should meet to confirm the 
Nicene decrees and to repudiate those of Ari- 
minum.’ 

This appeal to Athanasius Basil followed up 
in the course of the ensuing year by a second 
addressed to Damasus, upon whom he urged a 
personal visit to the East, if practicable, but at 
least a definite determination, on the part of the 
Roman Church, of those with whom she would 
communicate. The replies, however, were un- 
satisfactory ; much sympathy was expressed, 
but no promise of effective help appeared to 


1 Basil, Epp. lx, lxvi, xix; Soc., H. E., iv, 15-18, 26; Soz., 
H. E., vi, 16-18; cf. Theod., H. E., iv, 13-19. See p. 239, 
supra. 2 Ep. ixx. 
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be forthcoming. Eventually, however, Damasus 
did declare himself against the findings of the 
Council of Ariminum.' 

It has been suggested,* and seems not im- 
probable, that the real secret of the coldness of 
the West is to be found in Basil’s known dis- 
inclination to admit the supremacy of Rome. 
Basil himself appears to have had more than a 
suspicion of this, and the tone of his correspon- 
dence gradually changed, becoming bitter and 
evencontemptuous. Withreference, for instance, 
to a proposal to send his brother, Gregory of 
Nyssa, as an envoy to Damasus, he gave vent to 
his irritation in the remark that Gregory might 
be of use as an envoy to “‘a man of kindly char- 
acter,’ but that, being inept as a flatterer, could 
hope to achieve little with “‘one who sits up 
ever so high, and is therefore out of hearing of 
those who speak the truth to him from below.’’® 
Upon another occasion Basil referred to the same 
prelate as the ‘‘coryphaeus’’ of the Westerns, 
remarking that he would like to have written 
to him “nothing indeed about ecclesiastical 
affairs, except gently to suggest that they know 
nothing of what is going on here, and will not 
accept the only means whereby they might learn 


1 See his letter ; Theod., H. E., ii, 22; Soz., H. E., vi, 23. 
2 See Venables’ art. ‘‘ Basilius of Caesarea,’ D. C. B. 
3 Ep. ccxv. 
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it.” 1 Strange language this for Basil to use, 
even under strong provocation, if he recognized 
him of whom he wrote in such cutting terms as 
being the divinely appointed head of the Church, 
and her infallible teacher and guide. The con- 
clusion to which we are thus led is further borne 
out by the fact that the letters of Basil are most 
frequently addressed, not individually to the 
Bishop of Rome, but in general terms to the 
Bishops of the West ; and even where individual 
appeals are in question, it should be observed 
that he writes to Athanasius in a tone at least 
as deferential as that in which he addresses the 
supposed successor of St. Peter.’ 

How little of a papalist Basil actually was may 
be further seen from a letter addressed by him 
to the Westerns,’ probably in 377, with respect 
to the trouble caused by the changeful Eustathius 
of Sebaste, the very Proteus of the fourth cen- 
tury, as he had been called, who, having been 
several times deposed, betook himself to Liberius,* 
at that time Bishop of Rome, and made before 


VED CCXXXIX: 

2 See, for example, Epp., Ixvi, Ixix. 

3 Ep. cclxiui. 

4 Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, vol. ii, p. 39, where some ac- 
count of his restless career may be found. Cf. also Venables’ 
arti an-D On. 

5 Soc., H. E., iv, 12, where the letter of Liberius is pre- 
served ; Soz., H. £., vi, 10, 11. 
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him a profession of faith, upon which he was, to use 
Basil’s expression, “‘restored.’”’ Hence, it has 
been argued, we may infer that, some time before 
the fourth century closed, the Roman Bishop 
possessed something very like a papal jurisdic- 
tion.' But, happily, the letter of Liberius is still 
extant to show how unwarrantable is any such 
assumption, which it does not in the least bear 
out. It is written, not in the name of Liberius 
alone, as Supreme Pontiff, but in the joint names 
of Liberius “and the bishops throughout the 
West.’ So far from being a papal mandate, it 
merely recounts that the accused prelates had 
made an explicit declaration of their orthodox 
faith, coupled with a request that the recipients 
will make the matter known. Sucha letter, quite 
apart from any pontifical authority, may well 
have relieved the minds of the bishops at Tyane, 
and have led to the restoration of the deposed 
persons, among whom of course was Eustathius.* 
The burden of Basil’s letter is that Eustathius 
had again fallen from the faith, and was doing 
much harm; and, inasmuch as his restoration 
and consequent power to hurt was the outcome 
of the action and letter of the Westerns, “it is 
necessary that his correction should come from 
the same quarter.”’ So far from being an appeal 


1 Bright, Roman See, pp. 101 seq. 
2 Soz,, H.E., vi, 11 ; Bas,, Ep. celxii. ~ 
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for a papal decision, it was rather a demand for 
an amende honorable from the West for an injury 
unwittingly inflicted upon the Catholic Church 
in general and the Eastern communities in 
particular. 

A further indication, if such be needed, of 
Basil’s independence is to be found in the fact 
that, during the Antiochene troubles, when 
Meletius and Paulinus were urging their rival 
claims to the chair of that important see, he 
supported the former as against the latter, who 
was recognized by Rome and the West generally. 

In the year 378 a Roman Council addressed 
a letter to the Emperor Gratian, who had three 
years previously succeeded his father Valentinian 
in the lordship of the West, and was at this 
time much under the influence of Ambrose, by 
whose influence and advice his ecclesiastical 
policy seems to have been very largely shaped,} 
asking that a former imperial decree might be 
carried out. The matter in question was one 
of church discipline. In the event of a deposed 
bishop refusing to submit, the Council requested 
that he might be sent to Rome by the Prefects 
of Italy or the Vicar (Vice-prefect) of the 
metropolis—in other words, the civil authority 
was to be at the disposal of the spiritual, and to 


1 The relations of Gratian and Ambrose will receive 
separate treatment elsewhere. See the following chapter. 
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enforce its decisions. This, it need scarcely be 
said, is still maintained as a matter of theory, 
though but imperfectly realized in practice. In 
the case of a delinquent whose place of residence 
is situate outside the jurisdiction of the Prefect, 
his case should be brought before the provin- 
cial metropolitan. Should, however, the distant 
offender be himself a metropolitan, it was desired 
that he be sent to Rome, there to take his trial. 
before judges named by the Bishop of the capital. 
In the somewhat unlikely event of this last- 
named being the accused party, seeing that, 
though equal to his brethren in office, he excels 
them in virtue of the unique dignity of his 
Apostolic See, he was to be allowed to plead 
before the Emperor in person. Such was the 
request, and it throws an interesting sidelight 
upon the actual position and the aspirations of 
ecclesiastical Rome in the last quarter of the 
fourth century.’ ’ 


1 For petition and rescript see Migne, P. L. xiii, esp. pp. 
581, 586-7; or, for the latter, Vienna Corpus, xxxv, I, esp. 
pp. 57-8; also Puller, Prim. Saints, pp. 145-6; and 145-56, 
for a very full and able investigation of the whole matter, 
See also pp. 487-8. 

It is with some hesitation that I allow the generally received 
date 378 to remain in the text. Puller dates 382, upon which 
date a great mass of evidence which he has sifted with much 
learning and industry seems to converge, That there are 
some difficulties in the way of acceptance of the later date 
must be allowed, but other difficulties would be met thereby ; 
see pp. 510-28, 
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Gratian acceded to the request of the Council, 
and so worded the decree which he put forth 
upon the subject that he, as it has been said, 
“by one stroke of his pen created, so far as 
the civil power could create, a patriarchal juris- 
diction over the Western Empire, and vested it 
in the Bishops of Rome.’’! Thus did a Roman 
Emperor give that which has since been claimed 
by a long line of pontiffs for their inheritance 
as the successors of the Prince of the Apostles. 

The general ecclesiastical legislation of Gratian 
was all in favour of the orthodox Church, at 
the expense alike of pagan and heretic, and 
peculiarly favourable to the members of the 
clerical body. To how great an extent, whether 
for good or evil, Gratian was a benefactor of 
the orthodox Church may be seen by the merest 
glance at his legislation and policy. The im- 
perial programme included confiscation of the 
church property of heretics and its transference 
to the orthodox; exemption of all church 
officers from personal taxation, while the honours 
and immunities of heathen priests and vestals 
were abolished and their revenues devoted to 
the service of the Church ; and concession to the 
lower clergy of the privilege of trading duty- 
free. Still more pronounced a step was the 


1 See Bright, Roman See, p. 114; and cf, Hobbes, Levia- 
than, chap, xlii (Morley’s edition, p. 258), 
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Emperor’s refusal for himself of the insignia of 
the Pontifex Maximus, the tokens of a spiritual 
authority to which apparently he conceived that 
he, as civil ruler, had no claim?!; and his removal 
of the statue of Victory from the Roman Senate 
Hall, an incident to which we shall return else- 
where. In consequence of the attitude which 
he took up towards her, and the practical benefits 
which she received at his hands, Gratian was 
almost deified by the Catholic Church, by this 
time well on its way to become Roman Catholic. 

Meanwhile, in 379, a few months after the 
disastrous battle of Hadrianople, in which fell 
the Emperor Valens, Gratian had associated 
with himself the young and gallant Spanish 
captain Theodosius. To the latter Gratian en- 
trusted the Eastern sovereignty, reserving the 
West for himself. His line of partition did 
not, however, follow that previously laid down. 
Eastern Illyricum had hitherto belonged to the 
Western division of the Empire; it was now 
made over to the East, and was committed to 
the care of Theodosius. Damasus saw clearly 
enough that this change of boundaries threatened 
to cut off from his patriarchal jurisdiction the 
provinces thus transferred, his right to exercise 


19Soc., H. E:, Vv, 22 Wheod), ff. Biv, 1523) cf also Gibbon: 
chap. xxviii, and Gregorovius, Rome in M, A,, vol.i, Ppp. 65 seq. 
2 Soz., H. E., vii, 4, 
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which had certainly received some recognition 
at the Council of Sardica. He therefore at once 
took steps to safeguard his rights; and as he 
foresaw that it might not always be easy, in 
the ordinary routine, for him to take direct 
oversight of the affairs of provinces which be- 
longed to the Eastern Emperor, he gave a com- 
mission to Ascholius,1 Bishop of Thessalonica, 
to’ exercise patriarchal authority in Eastern 
Illyricum as Vicar of the Bishop of Rome. 
Thus originated what may be called by anti- 
cipation the papal vicariate; and the analogy 
which it presents to the order of civil adminis- 
tration should not be overlooked. In thus 
appointing Ascholius as his Vicar, Damasus 
had taken a forward step the significance of 
which he perhaps himself scarcely realized. 
By this act alone Damasus has earned the right 
to be named among those who laid deep and firm 
the foundations upon which the Papacy arose.’ 


1 This appointment did credit to the astuteness of Damasus. 
Theodosius is said to have been baptized by Ascholius (Soc., 
H. E., v, 6; Soz., H. E., vii. 4); the appointment of the. 
latter would therefore, no doubt, be acceptable to the Eastern 
Emperor. This kind of shrewdness was quite characteristic, 
and contributed not a little to consolidate the growing power 
of the Roman See. 

2 Cf. Inn., Ep. i (Migne, P. L., xx, 465), where Damasus 
is expressly named by his great successor in this connexion. 
Cf. my Rise of the Papacy, p. 5. 

% That Damasus’s view was limited is, of course, not open 
to question, As Puller (Prim, Saints, p. 157) has justly 
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Theodosius, on his elevation to the Eastern 
throne, immediately reversed the religious policy 
of his predecessor, and avowed himself as the 
champion “of that faith which Peter, the Chief 
of the Apostles, had from the beginning preached 
to the Romans, and which was professed by 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome, and by Peter, 
Bishop of Alexandria.” } 

It is interesting to observe that the test of 
orthodoxy adopted by Theodosius was not some 
conciliar decree, but the profession of certain 
great bishops. This was quite characteristic 
of the man, and to a large extent of the times 
also. Hence it has been inferred’? that the 
frequency of Councils in certain districts—to 
which we may perhaps add their not infrequent 
contradictory findings—had produced a natural 
reaction against them and their works. But, 
however that may be, this practice tended to 
enhance the authority of.the greater bishops, 
and to make of them a separate and higher 
caste. As a matter of theory it was still held 


remarked, if he ‘‘ had thought that there was any possibility 
of making good a claim to universal jurisdiction over the 
whole East, there would have been as much necessity for 
him to create Vicars in Egypt and Syria and Asia Minor as in 
Eastern Illyricum.”’ 

1 Soc., H. E., vii, 4; Theodos, Lib. xvt (ed. Mommsen and 
Meyer, vol. i, 2, p. 833). 

2 Cf, Turner, Camb. Med, Hist., vol. i, p. 166, 
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that all bishops were equal,’ and, in Council, 
so far as voting was concerned, the Bishop of 
Gubbio might be the equal of his brother of 
Rome, but there the equality—and even that 
an equality more apparent than real—ended. 
Inequality was, in fact, the rule ; and the adop- 
tion of the views held by the greater bishops 
as a norm by reference to which the correctness 
of those held by other bishops should be deter- 
mined could not fail to deepen the line of cleavage 
between them, and to make of the greater and 
the lesser bishops two distinct classes. It perhaps 
need hardly be added that this practice tended, 
in an especial degree, to the exaltation of the 
greatest bishop of them all, and to make of the 
Head of the Roman Church a prelate quite apart. 

In the course of the following year Theodosius 
issued a further decree, in which he declared the 
Nicene formula alone to be true and Catholic ; 
and threatened with punishment any deviation 
therefrom. In accordance therewith he expelled 
from his own capital its Bishop, Demophilus, 
as a leader of the Arian party, the members of 
which—a majority of the population—were for- 
bidden, under penalty, to celebrate their own 
form of worship even in private, while their 
churches were made over to the orthodox. Thus 


1 For a somewhat startling contemporary expression of 
this view see Jer., Ep., 146, quoted above. 
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ended the period of Arian domination in Constan- 
tinople, which had lasted almost from the very 
moment of the rising of the Council of Nicaea, 
with the countenance of every wearer of the 
Eastern purple, Julian alone excepted. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who a year previously had come 
to the capital as a sort of episcopal free-lance 
in order to strengthen the locally weak orthodox 
party, was now selected by the Emperor to 
replace Demophilus upon what was soon to 
become a great patriarchal throne.’ 

In the spring of 381, and in obedience to an 
imperial summons, met the Council of Con- 
stantinople. Though this Council has passed 
into history as the second General Council of the 
Christian Church, the actual attendance was but 
small, only one hundred and fifty bishops, all 
Easterns, taking part in its deliberations.* This 
memorable assembly was not in fact summoned 
as a General Council, though doubtless intended 
by its imperial convener to be ecumenical] so far 
as his own division of the Empire was con- 


1 For the circumstances of Gregory’s coming and appoint- 
ment, and a vivid picture of the religious situation in Con- 
stantinople on the eve of the Council, reference may be made 
to Stanley, Christ. Inst., pp. 370-82. 

2 SOCt Pia Ee EVens! ESO, lal.) Nig. Ct. also, the mre 
mark of Theodoret (H. E., v. 7) to the effect that ‘‘ Theo- 
dosius commanded only the bishops of his own Empire to 
assemble at Constantinople.” 
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cerned. The character of ecumenicity which 
it has certainly acquired was conferred upon it 
by the subsequent action of the Catholic Church 
in treating it as such. At the Council of Chalce- 
don, in 451, ecumenical authority of the earlier 
Council was taken for granted; and from that 
time onward, if not earlier,! was unquestioned 
in the East. In the West recognition came 
more slowly, and does not appear to have been 
accorded in the highest ecclesiastical circles much 
before the first quarter of the sixth century, when 
Pope Hormisdas undoubtedly included the as- 
sembly of 381 among the General Councils of 
the Church.’* 

The Council of Constantinople, then, was East- 
ern in character. The West was not even re- 
presented by a Roman legate, for Ascholius of 
Thessalonica could hardly be considered such,’ and 
even his summons to take part therein appears 

1 Tt is true that in a letter preserved by Theodoret (H. E., v, 
g), and purporting to have been written not later than 382, it 
is spoken of as “‘ the General Council of Constantinople,’’ but 


the phrase here must have been used in a somewhat re- 
stricted sense, as applying to the East alone. Cf. Theod., 
H. E., v, 7, quoted in last note. 

2 For an exhaustive discussion of this whole question, with 
most.ample references, see Puller, Prim. Saints, pp. 353-61. 

3 Damasus is, however, said to have been consulted by 
Theodosius as to what course he had best adopt in order to 
provide a successor to Demophilus (Stanley, Christ. Inst., 


Pp: 379). No references are given ; but see Migne, P. L., xiii, 
216, 
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to have been due to an afterthought of the 
Emperor’s. 

The first act of the Council was to confirm the 
appointment of Gregory as Bishop of Con- 
stantinople.t After the death of Meletius of 
Antioch, who presided at the opening sessions, 
the new-made Bishop of the Eastern capital 
appears for a while to have occupied the presi- 
dential chair, from whence he urged a request 
to be relieved of the high office which had been 
thrust upon him, and for which he felt himself 
to be unfitted.* To this not altogether dignified 
course Gregory was the more strongly impelled 
because, at the very time when Antiochene affairs 
were under discussion the vacancy caused by the 
death of Meletius, who it will be remembered was 
one of the rival bishops of that distracted see, 
presented a favourable opportunity of ending the 
deplorable schism there. In spite of the arguments 
and remonstrances of its President, and in 
defiance of the agreement come to between the 
deceased prelate and his rival Paulinus to the 
effect that the survivor of them should be ac- 
cepted as Bishop by both parties, the Council 
declined to recognize the latter, and appointed 
Flavian to what the majority was pleased to 


1 Soc., H. E., vii, 7. For an account of the proceedings, 
pictured in his usual graphic way, see Stanley, 1b., pp. 382-97. 
PAM cyxotcleov eli Ben igonshey 61 wolOy Aalo keal Shean ia i bere 
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regard as a vacant see. Paulinus, it should be 
said, enjoyed the support of Rome and the 
Westerns ; and to a feeling of petty jealousy on 
the part of the Eastern prelates this disastrous 
action must be regarded as mainly due. 

Before the Council had concluded its delibera- 
tions the resignation of Gregory had taken effect, 
and, anxious as he was to be relieved, its ready 
acceptance seems to have caused him some 
chagrin. His successor in what was already in 
fact, if not in name, the second see in Christendom 
was Nectarius, an aged senator and civilian, who 
at the time of his nomination by the Emperor 
was still a layman, and unbaptized.! 

Into the discussions and findings of the Council 
of Constantinople, which, it may be said in 
passing, is not without importance in creedal 
history,? and which set a term to the period of 
the Arian ascendancy, so far at least as the Empire 
was concerned, and which pronounced against 
divers forms of heresy—Semi-Arian, Apollinarian, 

1) S0Z;, fies, Nl, Sa Cha SOC Lue eave 

2 Some interesting remarks with reference to the tradition 
which connects the Nicene Creed, in practically the same 
form as that in which it appears in our own Communion 
Service, with this Council, may be found in Gwatkin, Arian 
Controversy, pp. 159-61. Cf. also Stanley, Christ. Inst., 
pp. 413-31. There are many references to the literature of 
Symbolic History, quoted in a somewhat different connexion, 


in chap. iv, supra; in many of the works there cited fuller 
information may be obtained. 
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Sabellian, and others which it is unnecessary to 
name—it is foreign to our present purpose to 
enter. One canon, however, the third, does 
call for some consideration, for it was enacted 
therein that the Bishop of Constantinople should 
have place immediately after his brother of 
Rome. 

This canon is of much historical interest as 
affording an excellent illustration of one factor 
which contributed to place the Bishop of Rome 
in a position of unique dignity and importance. 
For it is therein, quite undesignedly, made per- 
fectly clear that the actual status of a bishop, all 
theories to the contrary notwithstanding, was 
in practice dependent upon the civil importance 
of the city in which he was located. Rome was 
admittedly the first of cities; hence, almost as a 
matter of course, to her Bishop was conceded a 
priority of rank among the rulers of the Church. 
On similar grounds the chief priest of the new 
capital, the second seat of Empire, was now 
formally recognized as being entitled to a pre- 
cedence of honour second to the first-named, but 
second to him alone. It should, however, not be 
overlooked that the priority of rank thus al- 
lowed to the Bishop of the Elder Rome was much 
more a matter of etiquette than of substantive 


1 Mansi, iii, 559; Hefele, Councils, vol. ii, p. 357; ct. 
also S0G.s AE. Ve St yS0Z., fs, Vil, 9: 
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power, and had in fact very little to do with 
effective supremacy, much less sovereignty. 

In two important respects the Bishops of Rome 
had the advantage of their brethren of the Eastern 
capital. The hands of the former were greatly 
strengthened by the steadfast loyalty to the 
orthodox doctrine which they had consistently 
displayed, almost without exception, during the 
troubled period which has just passed under ow 
review. This was all to their credit ; and herein 
they presented an honourable contrast to the 
Bishops of Constantinople. The latter, further- 
more, living under the very shadow of the im- 
perial throne, enjoyed but little real independence, 
were often little better than mere Court Chap- 
lains, and not infrequently became the abject tools 
of the civil power. Independent and orthodox, 
the most important representatives of the apos- 
tolic doctrine, the chief officers of a Church located 
in the ancient seat of empire, a Church with the 
founding of which tradition associated the names 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, it is not hard to under- 
stand how the Bishops of Rome came to be re- 
garded as par excellence the successors of the 
Apostles ; and the uniqueness of their position, 
which was in the main the outcome of purely 
historical causes, was eventually conceived of as 
being supernatural in its origin, a divinely be- 
stowed inheritance, the possession of which con- 
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ferred upon its holders the earthly Headship of 
the Catholic Church and the Vice-royalty of the 
Eternal. In this connexion it may be well again 
to remind ourselves that the development of 
hierarchical authority linked itself very closely 
with the centres of civil administration. For, 
considered only from a religious or even a purely 
ecclesiastical point of view, cities such as Antioch 
or Jerusalem could, with some show of reason, 
urge a claim to take precedence, not of Constan- 
tinople merely, but of Rome. 

That the Bishop of Rome, near the close of the 
fourth century, was far from being generally 
regarded as the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the earthly 
Head of His Church, may be regarded as suffici- 
ently clear. The fact that Damasus had practi- 
cally nothing whatever to do with the convening 
of the Council of Constantinople and its order of 
business may be explained readily enough if we 
regard him as having been nothing more than 
Primate of the Western Church—a great position 
indeed, but one which can hardly be denied to 
him, The Council of 381 was, as we have already 
observed, in respect alike of its origin and com- 
position, a purely Eastern assembly—a fact which 
makes clear enough the reason why the Western 
Patriarch was neither invited nor apparently 
desired to take part therein ; but it is not suffi- 
cient to explain the contented aloofness of a 
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Pope. It can hardly be believed that if Damasus 
—a strong man, be it remembered—had indeed 
felt himself to be the divinely appointed Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, to whom had been committed 
the care of all the Churches, he would have been 
content, upon so momentous an occasion, with 
the réle of mere spectator, or have endured to 
see Meletius, a Bishop whom he had stigmatized 
as Arian and put out of his communion, placed 
in the Presidential Chair and entrusted with 
the guidance of so important an assembly. The 
attitude of Damasus in the matter was simply 
that of Western Patriarch, sympathetically in- 
terested, no doubt, but not directly concerned in 
purely Eastern matters. 

Damasus died in 384. He had ruled the 
Roman Church for eighteen years with strength 
and vigour. His activities were manifold and 
far-reaching. He was in correspondence with the 
greater prelates of the East and the West alike. 
He was architect and archaeologist and Jittéva- 
teur. The beautiful doctrinal formulary which 
stands at the beginning of the so-called Gelasian 
Decretal* has been declared to, be his work. A 
decree attributed to him sets on record the ear- 
liest complete list of the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments *; and, as pointed out 


1 Mansi, iii, 462 ; cf. Grisar, Rome and Popes, vol. i, p- 335. 
2 Mansi, Vili, 154, 156 
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above, to his encouragement and kindly interest 
the Western Church is largely indebted for its 
famous Vulgate Bible. Damasus was also con- 
spicuous as a champion of orthodoxy ; all heresy 
was hateful to him, and he was zealous in his 
endeavours to root out Arianism, on the ground of 
which we find him so early as 372 endeavouring, 
though without success, to oust Auxentius from 
the great see of Milan. Several of his letters are 
still extant, and from them we may infer some- 
what as to Damasus’s estimate of his own position. 
They display a sense of strength, and are written 
in a tone such as could only be adopted by one 
who felt that his right tospeak with some authority 
was beyond question. But they are not the 
letters of an autocrat, nor do they contain any- 
thing which can be said even to suggest a claim 
to universal ecclesiastical supremacy on the part 
of the writer.’ 

Damasus was by*no means successful in all 
that he undertook. His intervention in “Antio- 
chene affairs was not entirely happy.? When 
he declined to receive a Priscillian deputation 


1 For the letters of Damasus see Migne, P. L., xiii; cf. 
also Theod., H. E., v, 10, 11. 

2 The relations between the Churches of Rome and Antioch 
form an interesting subject of study. It may be sufficient 
here to refer to Puller, who has dealt with the subject in a 
most exhaustive manner, giving no less than five lengthy 
chapters thereto ; cf, Prim. Saints, pp. 227 seq, 
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from Spain, it was, to say the least, annoying 
to see them direct their steps northward to Milan 
in order to carry their appeal to Ambrose,’ the 
one bishop in the West who was really greater 
than himself. Damasus is said to have publicly 
determined the order of the great patriarchal 
sees: Rome—Alexandria—Antioch ; the East 
replied by the third canon of Constantinople. 
His own attempt to follow up this latter Council 
by one which he desired to assemble in the West 
in 382, and which he intended should be truly 
ecumenical, ended in failure.2 At the Council 
of Aquileia, held in the same year as that of 
Constantinople, and originally meant to have 
been general,* not he but Ambrose occupied the 
presidential chair; and from it, or more pro- 
bably from a Milanese Council‘ of almost the 
same date, went forth a manifesto in support of 
the claims of Maximus the Cynic, against whom 
Damasus had already declared himself, to the 
great see of Constantinople* In this particular 
case, it is but fair to add, our sympathies are 
entirely with the Bishop of Rome, who appar- 


1 Sulp. Sev., Hist. Sac., ii, 48. 

Jeni Bs =1oxe bee ey IN aes lo 

S-Amb:, pia, 43) Migne. (Rin sy4: 

4 The whole question as to the origin of this manifesto is 
exhaustively argued by Puller, who decides against the 
Council of Aquileia: Prim. Saints, pp. 529-40, 

® Amb,, Ep. xiii, 5, 
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ently had been better informed than his great 
colleague in the northern capital. 

Although Ambrose was certainly quite pre- 
pared to grant that the see of Rome was un- 
questionably the first of Western sees, and, 
within certain limits, to admit her superior 
authority, there was, as has been pointed out 
by one of the greatest living Roman Catholic 
historians, at this period in the West ‘a double 
hegemony: that of the Pope, and that of the 
Bishop of Milan.’’? Ambrose’s personality and 
force of character more than made up for his 
inferiority of station as compared with. his 
brother of Rome. 

But, granting all this, Damasus still remains 
a personage of real historic importance. He 
was certainly the most influential Roman Bishop 
that the fourth century produced; he was 
more or less in touch with all the great centres 
of church life and activity in East and West 
alike ; and by his introduction of the Vicarial 
system, and in other ways, he contributed to 
make straight the path for Innocent, and was a 
herald of a new era which was about to dawn. 


1 Duchesne, Ovigines du Culte Chrétien, p. 32. 
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CHAPTER IX 


AMBROSE OF MILAN AND THE RISE OF THE HIER- 
ARCHICAL POWER 


Importance of Ambrose—His Consecration—Ambrose and the 
Head of the State—The Pontifical Robe and the Statue 
of Victory—Symmachus— Justina—Arianism in Milan— 
The Priesthood as an Order Apart—The Pretender 
Maximus—Theodosius in Milan—Ambrose at his Worst 
—DMassacre at Thessalonica—Ambrose and Theodosius— 
Arbogast and Valentinian II: Ambrose to the Rescue 
—Murdered Prince and Mock Emperor—Theodosius 
again in Italy—Passing of Ambrose: ‘‘A Death-blow 
to all Italy ’’—Greatness of Ambrose—The Church as 
a World-power—Summary and Conclusion. 


HIS chapter is more or less of the nature of 

a digression, but it is one for the making 

of which we shall be amply repaid. Already 
we have met with Ambrose on more than one 
or two occasions, and while on some grounds 
it might have appeared desirable, and to be more 
in harmony with unity of treatment, to have 
reserved any mention of the part which he 
played in church affairs generally for the present 
chapter, on the whole we should have lost more 
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than we should have gained by so doing. It 
would have been impossible, for instance, to 
have formed a clear estimate of the position 
actually occupied by Damasus—a matter which 
concerned us nearly in the preceding chapter, 
it will be remembered—without some mention 
of his greater brother in the North Italian capital. 
Such mention was, however, fleeting and inci- 
dental merely; and, even at the cost of some 
slight transgression of the chronological limits 
beyond which the present volume does not 
profess to go, to conclude our study without 
some more detailed reference to the person 
and achievements of the greatest churchman of 
his time would be to leave it seriously incom- 
plete. 

Letting our thoughts run back over a few years, 
we shall therefore address ourselves to the con- 
sideration of that great prelate and statesman 
who, though not himself a Bishop of Rome, 
did more than any contemporary Head of the 
Roman Church to strengthen the authority of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy as against the civil 
power, and to raise the episcopate to such a 
commanding position as it had never previously 
enjoyed. The Christian bishop will appear, in 
the person of Ambrose, as the equal, if not as 
more than the equal, of the Head of the State, 
and as wielding an authority limited by no 
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political organization or man-made law, to which 
even emperors must bow. 

On the death, in 374, of Auxentius, Bishop of 
Milan, a nominee of Constantius and the chief 
supporter of Arianism in the West, it fell to the 
lot of the proconsular Ambrose, Governor of 
Liguria and Aemilia, to preside at the election 
rendered necessary by the vacancy thus occa- 
sioned, and to repress the tumults which were 
now, unhappily, a not infrequent feature of 
these events. The character and abilities of the 
Governor were alike of the highest ; and, while 
he was addressing the populace on the necessity 
of maintaining order, a voice—tradition says it 
was that of a child—was heard to exclaim, Am- 
brose for Bishop! The cry was at once taken 
up by the multitude, to the great dismay of the 
astonished Governor, who was not even baptized." 

Ambrose strenuously endeavoured to escape 
from the unwelcome responsibility with which 
he was thus unexpectedly confronted, even to 


1 Our informant is Paulinus, secretary and biographer of 
Ambrose, who had at all events excellent opportunities for 
obtaining knowledge of the facts. The historical value of his 
Vita S. Ambrosti (printed together with Ambrose’s own 
works in Migne, P. L., xiv), is somewhat impaired by the 
present state of the text and the manifest credulity of the 
writer. The incident alluded to has, however, quite estab- 
lished itself in church tradition. See Vit. Amb., 6. 

2 VE DEOS, ELS LEG e V5 7. OC aed omy seel Vink 5 ON OZ a inet ines 
vi, 24. 
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the extent of adopting very questionable means 
to lower his character in the eyes of the people— 
at least so we are informed, though the authority 
is not good, and the whole thing is, indeed, 
entirely out of keeping with the character of 
the man as it is known to us. But, be that as 
it may, after a brief delay Ambrose recognized 
the call of God, was baptized, and, passing 
through the lower ecclesiastical grades in quick 
succession, was consecrated Bishop on December 
7, 374. Though the appointment thus made 
was formally uncanonical,’ the case was treated 
as being exceptional; and the bishops both of 
the East and of the West, in conjunction with 
the Emperor Valentinian, who was pronouncedly 
in. favour of the new Bishop, signified their 
approval of his consecration as being manifestly 
of divine appointment.’ 

Under such circumstances did Ambrose, the 
“last of the Romans,’”’ as he has been finely 
called, step into the episcopal throne of Milan 
to become one of the greatest prelates that 
history has known. In him ecclesiastical states- 
manship and faithful discharge of spiritual duty 
were united as they have been in few others so 
conspicuous as he. Into the general details of 


1 By second canon of Nicaea: see Hefele, Councils, vol. i, 
p. 377, cf. also Letter from Illyrian Council, Theod., H, E.,iv, 9. 
2 Amb., Ep. xiii, 65 ; Soc., H. E., iv, 30. 
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his episcopate it is impossible for us here to enter.’ 
We shall confine ourselves more particularly to 
that aspect of his career which will serve to 
bring out how, beyond any of his contemporaries, 
Ambrose contributed to raise the position of the 
members of the Christian hierarchy, as com- 
pared with the officials of the civil service, and 
in so doing exerted a really formative influence 
upon the destinies of the Roman See. 

Ambrose, it is perhaps hardly needful to say, 
entertained a very high ideal of the responsi- 
bility and prerogative of a Christian bishop, and 
lacked neither courage nor opportunity to give 
effect to it. Naturally fond of power and 
endowed with a large capacity for rule, together 
with strict orthodoxy and high moral and social 
ideals, the new prelate did not hesitate to assert 
himself. 

Within a few days of his consecration Ambrose 
bravely brought under the notice of the savage 
Valentinian, whose favour had contributed not 
a little to smooth his way to the bishop’s chair, 
the malpractices of certain government officials 
who had abused the authority delegated to them 
by imperial power, and in respect of which the 


1 For an excellent popular yet scholarly account of the 
episcopate of Ambrose reference may be made to F. W. 
Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers, vol. ii, pp. 112-202. For that 
aspect of it with which we are more particularly concerned 
see Bright, Roman Sce, pp.*214-53. 
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supreme authority was not entirely free from 
responsibility. The Emperor, however, had the 
manliness and good sense to accept the rebuke, 
for such it really was, in a proper spirit, and to 
bid the speaker ‘‘ deal with the diseases of our 
soul in the manner that is inculcated by the 
divine law.” ! 

The independent attitude adopted by Ambrose 
from the very beginning of his episcopate was 
not without some real justification; and the 
stars in their courses fought for a prelate who 
was not slow to see and grasp the opportunities 
which lay ready to his hand. In the Western 
world no bishop out of Rome occupied, at this 
period, so commanding a position as he of Milan ; 
and circumstances, for the moment, were all in 
favour of the latter, if only he could show himself 
a man of real mental and moral strength, and 
make his influence felt. Milan was now the 
imperial residence, and her bishop had the ear 
of the Head of the State. Rome was temporarily 
weakened and depressed by the bitter factions 
of Damasus and Ursinus; and the influence of 
the de facto bishop was grievously impaired by 
the fact that to many of his flock he was an 
object of slander and suspicion. For the time 
being, therefore, even a very ordinary metro- 
politan of Milan would have enjoyed a practical 
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equality with his brother of Rome; and in the 
case of one so strong as Ambrose it was more 
than that. 

In the year following that of Ambrose’s appoint- 
ment Valentinian died, and was succeeded in the 
lordship of the West by his son Gratian, who 
associated with himself as a colleague in the 
purple his half-brother Valentinian II, a child 
of four. Three years later, in 378, Gratian suc- 
ceeded his uncle in the Eastern throne, and, as 
we have already seen, almost immediately raised 
the gallant Spaniard Theodosius to sovereign 
rank. 

Gratian, but seventeen years of age at the time 
of his accession, was much under the influence of 
Ambrose, who must be regarded. as the real 
shaper of the ecclesiastical policy adopted by 
the youthful Emperor. Of that policy and of 
Gratian’s benefactions to the Catholic Church 
some account has been given in the preceding 
chapter, and it but remains to say that it was to 
Ambrose that the benefits received were really 
due. The most important religious enactments 
of this reign belong to the years 378-81, precisely 
the period during which the Emperor was in 
residence at Milan and consequently in close 
contact with the Bishop of that see. 

The fruit of this intercourse was seen not only 
in the refusal of Gratian to wear the pontifical 
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robe, but in a still more conspicuous form by his 
removal from the Hall of the Senate in Rome of 
the time-honoured statue of Victory, which had 
once already been removed by Constantius, re- 
placed by Julian, and tolerated by Valentinian. 
In 382 a deputation headed by Symmachus,} 
Prefect of the city, waited upon the Emperor 
to petition him for a restoration of the statue and 
repeal of the anti-pagan edicts; a counter- 
petition of Christian senators being at the same 
time forwarded to Ambrose by Damasus,* the 
then Bishop. To the exertions of Ambrose it 
was due that Gratian declined to grant even a 
hearing to the pagan deputation. Three years 
later, when Gratian was no more, Symmachus 
addressed an eloquent appeal—known as the 
Relatio Symmachi—to the youthful Valentinian II 
upon the same subject. This appeal Ambrose 
answered point by point, at the same time 
threatening the fourteen-year-old Emperor with 
excommunication if he yielded ; with the result 
that, despite a large measure of official support, 
the Prefect again urged his plea in vain.’ This 
incident affords a striking indication of the power 
and influence cf Ambrose at the imperial. court. 


1 For Symmachus reference may be made to Glover, 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, Cc. vil. 

2 Cf. Migne, P. L., vol. xiii, pp. 233-4. 

2 Amb., Ep. xviii. An interesting account of this incident 
may be found in Gregorovius, tome in M. A., i, pp. 66-8. 
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Thus did Ambrose achieve a comparatively 
easy victory over an effete paganism. But he 
was already involved in what was to prove a 
much more serious and prolonged struggle against 
Arian influences in high places. 

In 383, to the great sorrow of Ambrose, Gratian 
was foully murdered by an imperial pretender, 
Maximus.! Impelled by the pressing danger, 
the Empress-mother Justina threw herself and 
her boy upon the protection of the Archbishop, 
as uniting in himself the personal qualities and 
the official position which, combined, rendered 
him able, at such a crisis, to help as few others 
could. This incident, even though it had stood 
alone, would afford a striking testimony to the 
greatness which the Metropolitan of Milan had 
attained; for Justina was a convinced Arian, 
though, until the death of the strictly orthodox 
Gratian, she had lacked opportunity to give 
effective expression to her views. But at length 
her time had come ; and, so soon as the danger 
from Maximus appeared to be no longer pressing, 
and peace with him had been secured—largely 
as a result of the intervention of Ambrose, it may 
be said—the Empress threw off the mask. Arian- 
ism was openly encouraged ; and, in spite of the 
obligations under which she lay to him, she gave 


1 The actual perpetrator of the deed was the Governor 
Andragathius, at Lyons. 
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her countenance to, if she did not actually in- 
spire, a plot for the kidnapping of the Archbishop. 
This plot, however, effected nothing except the 
banishment of one of its principal contrivers. 

Justina’s next move was of a much less ques- 
tionable character. At Easter, 385, she demanded 
that the Portian Basilica, situate without the 
walls of Milan, should be set apart for Arian 
worship. To this demand Ambrose offered a 
strenuous opposition both in the imperial con- 
sistory and in a wider field.!. The people sided 
with their Archbishop, whereupon certain citi- 
zens were cast into prison, fined, or ordered to 
remain within doors, while their leader himself 
appeared to be in some danger. Justina took 
some overt steps to enforce her wishes ; then, con- 
fronted as she was by the inflexible firmness of 
him with whom she had to deal, and the imminent 
probability of a serious outbreak if she persisted, 
suddenly gave way. 

The Empress, however, was not beaten. yet. 
In the following February the boy-Emperor 
promulgated an edict granting full freedom of 
worship to the Arians and to all adherents of the 
Council of Ariminum,’ on pain of death to him 
who should dare to interrupt them. This law, 
in which the hand of Justina may be traced 


1 Amb., Epp. xx} xxi, 20; cf. also Theod., H, E., v, 13. 
2 See pp. 239, 253, supra. 
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clearly enough, was drawn up by Auxentius, an 
Arian bishop, whom, however, we must distinguish 
from Ambrose’s predecessor in the see of Milan. 
It was denounced by Ambrose as a “ bloody ”’ 
edict!; and, when summoned to argue the points 
at issue with Auxentius in the presence of the 
Emperor, or with his adherents to leave Milan, 
the Archbishop adopted a very uncompromising 
position. After consultation with some other 
ecclesiastics he forwarded a letter to the Emperor,’ 
in which he intimated that his correspondent’s 
father had explicitly declared himself to the effect 
that, in spiritual cases, “ the judge ought neither 
to be inferior in office nor dissimilar in right ”’ 
to the defendant, thus making the admission 
that a bishop alone is the proper judge in respect 
of such questions. Ambrose further urged that 
“laymen judging as to a bishop in a cause of 
faith ’’ was a quite unheard-of thing ; in addition 
to which the Emperor’s youth altogether un- 
fitted him to sit as chief umpire between the 
controversialists. The utmost that the deter- 
mined Archbishop would, in the last resort, 
concede was that he would meet Auxentius in a 
Council, but nowhere else. He, of course, abso- 
lutely refused to leave Milan, 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
incident is the indication which it gives that in 


1 Serm. c. Auxent., 17. 2 RED Sos 
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the mind of Ambrose was already taking shape 
a conception of the priesthood as an order apart, 
subject to no judgement save its own, and pos- 
sessing an inherent dignity above that of kings 
—the divine right of ecclesiastical supremacy. 
Here, in fact, is present in germ the idea of the 
clergy as members of a superior caste, as com- 
pared with even the most exalted among lay- 
men, which, when developed, was to become so 
dominant a factor in the social and political 
life of the Middle Ages. 

The Court now reiterated its demand for the 
Portian Church, but Ambrose still remained as 
resolute in opposition as before. He was ordered 
to quit the city, and that under circumstances 
which rendered it not impossible that violent 
means would be resorted to in the event of his 
refusal. He thereupon took sanctuary, as it 
would have been expressed in later times, in 
the great church, and sought refuge in the midst 
of his people.- Meanwhile, the soldiers mustered 
without, and forbade all egress from the sacred 
building. But the heart of Ambrose failed him 
not; and, undaunted, he hurled his terrible 
denunciation full in the face of his foes, sparing 
not the almost sacred name of Caesar, whom he 
fearlessly admonished with righteous indignation : 
“ Tribute belonged to the Emperor, but churches 
belonged to God. Caesar should have the things 
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that are Caesar’s, not the things that are God’s. 
What prouder honour could Caesar have than 
to be a son of the Church? He was in the 
Church, not above it.’ This was language to 
which men were not accustomed, for divinity 
still hedged about the imperial name in almost 
literal truth—a way of thinking that was an 
inheritance from the old pagan Empire, with its 
deified Augusti. 

Ambrose again prevailed ; and the course of 
political events in the following year threw 
Justina into his arms for the second time. Maxi- 
mus was evidently preparing to invade Italy ; 
and, in face of the gathering storm, Ambrose was 
once more appealed to, and consented again to 
act aS imperial envoy.* His efforts, however, 
did not avail, upon this occasion, to prevent 
the usurper from entering Italy. Justina and 
Valentinian now betook themselves to the great 
Theodosius at Thessalonica ; and shortly after- 
wards the stormy career of the former came to 
an end. 

Maximus advanced to Milan, but, in spite of 
his many threats, did no harm to the undaunted 
Archbishop. His prosperity, however, was short- 
lived. In the August of the following year, 388, 

1 Serm. c. Auxent., 31. 


2 Ambrose’s own account of his interview with Maximus at 
Treves may be found in Ep. xxiy. 
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he was overthrown by Theodosius, and met his 
death at the hands of the imperial soldiery. The 
death of Gratian was at length avenged. 
Theodosius now took up his abode at Milan, 
and it might well have appeared that even Am- 
brose must be overshadowed by the presence in 
his city of one mightier than himself, an Emperor 
of quite another mould than those whom he 
had tutored and, when needful, confronted 
hitherto ; an Emperor upon whose brow the 
laurel of victory was still unfaded, and who was 
at once both orthodox and strong—for had he 
not shown both orthodoxy and strength by doing 
for the Catholic faith in Constantinople what 
Ambrose had so passionately contended against 
Justina’s seeking to do on behalf of Arianism 
in Milan ? Theodosius indeed stood forth in utter 
contrast to the gentle Gratian, the passionate 
Justina, and the youthful Valentinian. It now 
remains to be seen how Ambrose bore himself 
amid these new conditions. 
Within a year Emperor and Archbishop were 
at issue. The affair of the statue of Victory, 
which now again became a matter of discussion, 
may be dismissed with the remark that, as a 
result of the influence exercised by Ambrose over 
the mind of his master, the former imperial 
decisions were confirmed. In no long time, how- 
ever, a serious matter of controversy had arisen 
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between them. In 389 an outbreak of disorder 
occurred in a small provincial town, Callicinum 
in Mesopotamia, where the Christians, apparently 
with the countenance of, if not actually instigated 
by, their Bishop, and carried away by fanatical 
passion, burned down a Jewish synagogue and a 
little chapel belonging to the Valentinian Gnostics. 
Theodosius was justly angered by this outrageous 
violation of the public peace, and forwarded in- 
structions to his representative that the monks 
who had taken a leading part in the work of 
destruction should be punished, and the Bishop 
ordered to rebuild the synagogue at his own 
expense. 

Ambrose was at Aquileia when the news came 
to hand, and immediately on receipt of it dis- 
patched a letter of indignant protest and remon- 
strance to hisimperial master. It was monstrous, 
he argued, that a Christian bishop should be thus 
confronted with the alternative of being a martyr 
or a traitor to his faith. A synagogue built by a 
bishop would be a disgrace to the Church, and 
might well bear the inscription Temple of Impiety 
veared by Christian hands. But was it guilt to 
destroy a synagogue ? The writer did not think 
so. Maximus had required a burnt synagogue 
to be re-erected, and Maximus had fallen. Julian 
had had it in his heart to rebuild the Temple at 

is Dale 
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Jerusalem, but fire from heaven had prevented 
him from doing so. Was not the Emperor in 
fear of similar judgement ? Jewish incendiaries 
in Julian’s day had not been so treated as it was 
now proposed to treat Christians. Worse things 
had been condoned at Antioch by Theodosius 
himself; why, then, was he so hard now? The 
Valentinian chapel was no better than a pagan 
temple, and, in any case, was but a poor little 
place. Was this the Emperor’s gratitude for 
the mercies of God ? 

This letter, pressing and impassioned as it was, 
did not immediately achieve its object ; but the 
writer still stuck to his point. On his return to 
Milan, Ambrose, preaching before the Emperor, 
made a public appeal to him in the course of 
the sermon. Theodosius, not altogether without 
reason, complained that the Archbishop had been 
preaching against him; but at the same time 
consented to mitigate his decree, and finally, 
after the exercise of some further presstire on 
the part of the persistent prelate, to repeal it 
altogether. 

Throughout this incident Ambrose appears 
perhaps at his worst. As a serious argument his 
letter is worthless, though it may doubtless serve 
as an excellent example of special pleading. It 
indicates only too clearly how entirely absent 
from the mind of the writer was any real concep- 
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tion of religious toleration, and of that freedom 
to hold intercourse with his Maker in a way 
suitable to his own conscience and temperament, 
none hindering or daring to make him afraid, 
which is the inalienable birthright of every child 
of man. This intolerant attitude was, however, 
quite characteristic of the age; and so far but 
serves to show that Ambrose, for all his true 
greatness of soul, was not in all respects in ad- 
vance of the thoughts and feelings of the time 
in which his lot was cast. Perhaps the most 
sinister feature of his letter is to be found in the 
recognition which, with but little straining, it 
appears to give to lawlessness and riot as a 
legitimate agency of Christian propagandism. As 
paltry, too, as it is irrelevant, is the remark about 
the smallness and insignificance of the Gnostic 
chapel, which affords a melancholy illustration 
of the power of fanaticism to produce grave 
obliquity of vision, even in the best of men. 

We have dwelt in some detail upon this incident 
not solely on account of its intrinsic interest, but 
because of its illustrative value as throwing 
an interesting sidelight upon the point of view 
from which certain church problems, which are 
still with us, were viewed in the closing years of 
the fourth century ; and, in consequence, assisting 
us to realize the conditions of life in Christian 
circles at this epoch. 
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But Ambrose was soon to make a nobler stand ; 
this time unquestionably in the interests of right- 
eousness and humanity. In the spring of 390 a 
charioteer of Thessalonica had been thrown into 
prison—with the best of reasons, for he had been 
guilty of an outrageous crime—by the Governor, 
an upright and honourable man. Failing to 
secure the liberation of their favourite, the popu- 
lace of the city rose in tumult and murdered the 
Governor. This wanton crime, which indeed 
demanded the infliction of an exemplary punish- 
ment upon the guilty parties, lashed Theodosius 
to fury, and, in the heat of his anger, he avenged 
it by a promiscuous massacre, in which seven 
thousand victims, innocent and guilty alike, 
perished.! The Emperor, it is true, after issuing 
his fatal edict had already repented and sent to 
recallit, but was too late to repair the evil wrought 
by his momentary passion. On receipt of the 
terrible news a cry of horror arose in Milan, as 
indeed throughout the Empire ; and men turned 
instinctively to Ambrose as the one man able to 
execute judgement upon the imperial criminal. 
Theodosius, at the moment, wasnotin Milan. The 
Archbishop did not await his return, but retired 
from the city and at once forwarded to him a 
letter, in which he dwelt strongly upon the enor- 


1 Theod., H. E., v, 17; cf. Soz., H. E., viii, 25—a touching 
but not quite accurate account. 
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mity of his crime, and implored him to repent 
and seek the divine forgiveness.’ 

On the return of Ambrose to the duties of his 
see the Emperor presented himself as usual at 
the hour of service; but the undaunted Arch- 
bishop met him in the porch and forbade his 
entrance into the church, reminding him that 
he had not repented of his dreadful crime; that 
the splendour of the purple must not be allowed 
to blind even an Emperor’s eyes to the fact that 
the body which it enfolds is, after all, of dust like 
that of meaner men; that one Supreme Lord 
rules over all alike, to whom it were impiety to 
raise in supplication hands red with blood. 
Therefore let him not persist, and so lay upon his 
soul the burden of a second crime, which would 
but add to that of the first. It was but fitting 
that he should depart and submit himself to the 
discipline appointed by God.? 

The Emperor was awed and left the church. 
Eight months of penitence passed wearily away, 
and Christmas came. The imperial sinner 
mourned that he was excluded from the festival. 
After some attempted negotiations he procured 
an interview with the Archbishop in one of the 
out-buildings of the church. The latter opened 
the conversation by asking him whether he had 


1 Ep. li. 
9 Theod., A, £.,'v, 18 eh Sony Wok, vay as 
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come to defy the laws of God. The Emperor 
replied that he had not, and, imploring the Arch- 
bishop not to close upon him the door which God 
Himself sets open to all who repent, went on to 
ask what he should do to make amends. He was 
thereupon bidden publicly to take his place among 
the penitents. This he did, in his self-abase- 
ment laying aside the insignia of his imperial 
rank ; and openly bewailed his sin and begged 
for pardon, which was now vouchsafed to him. 
But to the very end of his life Theodosius never 
ceased to mourn his terrible act. 

One further incident of the intercourse between 
the mighty ruler and the mightier prelate need 
alone be mentioned here. Theodosius, now for- 
given, was admitted to the sacramental service 
of the Supper of the Lord. He ascended the 
chancel steps to lay his offering upon the com- 
munion-table ; after which, in accordance with 
custom, he was about to take his seat within 
the rails among the presbyters. Ambrose, quick 
to press to the uttermost the advantage that he 
had already secured, at once requested him to 
take a seat below the steps, informing him that 
“the priests alone, O Emperor, are permitted to 
enter within the rails of the altar; no others must 
approach it. Retire, then, and remain with the 
rest of the laity. A purplerobe makes emperors, 

1 De Obit. Theod., 34. 
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not priests.” The Emperor obeyed, and so far 
from resenting the boldness of the Archbishop, 
but honoured him the more. The victory of 
Ambrose was complete. 

The relations between Ambrose and Theodosius 
were henceforth undisturbed. The latter, having 
accomplished the purpose for which he had visited 
the West, now left his young brother-in-law 
Valentinian in sole possession of his Western 
dominion, with the Frankish Count Arbogast as 
his military protector. The Count, having re- 
ceived his appointment from Theodosius, showed 
but scant respect to his nominal lord, and dis- 
charged his commission at the Western Court in 
a dictatorial manner which strikingly antici- 
pated that of the Mayors of the Palace under the 
later Merwing kings. The boy-Emperor chafed 
beneath the yoke, and strove to escape from 
bondage ; but in vain. He appealed to Ambrose 
to come to his support, and to baptize him ; for, 
now that his mother’s influence was removed, he 
had given his full adhesion to the orthodox faith. 
Ambrose hastened to respond, but, while crossing 
the Alps, was met with the terrible tidings that 
his young master had been found strangled on 
the banks of the Rhone. Stricken with a great 
sorrow, the Archbishop retraced his steps to 
Milan, and there pronounced a touching oration 

+ Theod,, H.E£., v, 18); cf)Soz, Hub. viij2s. 
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over the remains of this innocent victim of the 
foulest treason—an oration in which the tender 
affection and poignant distress of the speaker 
found an expression at once noble and pathetic. 

Arbogast conferred the blood-bespattered dia- 
dem and purple robe, which he himself could 
not venture to assume, upon one Eugenius, a 
mock-Emperor at best. The late imperial policy 
was reversed. The statue of Victory, for instance, 
was now replaced ; and Paganism for a moment 
raised its head. Ambrose went into retirement, 
nor did he return to Milan until Arbogast and 
Eugenius had left the city. The Count, however, 
appears to have publicly boasted of enjoying the 
intimate friendship of the Archbishop, and so 
great had the reputation of the latter now become 
that to this fact it is said that Arbogast’s success 
in arms was popularly attributed. 

In the autumn of 394 Theodosius, the avenger 
of his brother’s blood, again arrived in Italy. 
The champions of Paganism and Christianity en- 
countered one another in battle, not far from 
Aquileia. Fora time the fortune of the day hung 
in the balance, but at length declared for Theo- 
dosius, who achieved a signal victory—a victory 
snatched out of the very jawsof defeat. Arbogast 
and Eugenius both perished; the former by his 
own hand, the latter by that of the executioner. 

4 So Paulinus, Vit. Amb., 30, 
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Paganism was in the dust, rebellion stifled, and 
the conqueror held under his own immediate sway 
the now undivided Empire, throughout the whole 
of which Arianism also was effectively scotched, 
if not killed. 

But the work of Theodosius was done. In 
the opening month of 395, in the flower of his 
manhood and on the grandest height of earthly 
fame, the great Emperor breathed his last in 
the arms of Ambrose, to whose protection he 
committed, with his latest breath, the interests 
of his youthful sons Arcadius and Honorius— 
sons destined, alas! to prove utterly unworthy 
of their sire. Forty days later the Archbishop, 
who, while Theodosius was yet in life, alone 
had dared to set bounds to his imperial power, 
but none the less had been the best and truest 
of his friends, pronounced the funeral oration 
of the great and orthodox Emperor, the second 
Constantine, who had reunited the Empire 
and brought to completion the work of the first. 

There is little more to tell of Ambrose'; he, 

1 Nothing has been said in the text with reference to 
Ambrose’s work either as theologian or hymnologist. It 
must not be forgotten that he is ranked with Jerome, Augus- 
tine—who was his pupil and perhaps owed to him more than 
to any other man outside of the N. T.—and Gregory I, as one 
of the great “‘doctors’’ of the Church. But, even so, his 
significance as writer and thinker is not of the first order, 


His services to hymnody were of real importance; and it may 
be added that he made very effective use of his gifts in this 
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too, was nearing the end of the way. Late in 
the evening of Good Friday or in the earliest 
hour of the following day, April 5, 397, in the 
act of receiving the bread and the wine of which 
His followers partake in everlasting remem- 
brance of the Saviour’s Passion, Ambrose looked 
into the face of God. The clouds had broken, 
the storm had rolled away, and his brave but 
wearied spirit was at rest for ever. To Ambrose, 
doubtless, death was gain; but not so was it 
to either Empire or Church. His loss, indeed, 
was one which could not be repaired; and even 
busy men of affairs felt that the State was 
definitely the poorer because Ambrose was no 
more. ‘It is a death-blow to all Italy,” sorrow- 
fully said the Vandal general Stilicho'; and, 
in the main, Stilicho was right. 

On Easter Eve men gazed in awe and sorrow 
upon the well-known face of the departed ; and, 
direction as a controversial weapon in his conflict with 
Arianism. The detailed discussion of these matters is, 
however, beyond the scope of the present work. Our study 
of Ambrose is itself, as already pointed out, somewhat of a 
digression, and it has therefore seemed to be desirable strictly 
to limit this necessarily incomplete sketch to such points as 
are most directly pertinent to our main inquiry. 

For further information and bibliography the reader may 
be referred to Workman’s art, ‘‘ Ambrose of Milan ’”’ in Dict, 
R. E., vol. i. This is quite abreast of modern research, 
There is also a useful art. by Grieve in Encyc. Brit., vol. 1, 


likewise of recent date. 
1 Paul., Vit. Amb., 45. 
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on the following day, the gladdest and most 
triumphant of the whole Christian year, the 
venerable remains were laid to rest beneath the 
altar in a basilica which the late Archbishop 
himself had built, and upon the site of which 
stands the great church which bears his name 
to-day—by far the most interesting spot in Milan. 

Ambrose was not without both faults and 
limitations, but they were by comparison small, 
and cannot avail to dim the splendour of his 
fame. In him the Church realized her power 
as it had never been realized before. Ambrose 
was one of those great spirits who make men 
feel how awful goodness is. His strong per- 
sonality and successful assertion of the power 
of his office, however, did not a little to widen 
the authority of the hierarchy in general, and, 
so far, was not without a formative influence 
upon the progress of the Bishop of Rome to a 
more than imperial position. In the words of 
a modern historian: ‘‘ It was Ambrose of Milan 
who raised the sacerdotal power to more than 
independence, limited the universal homage 
paid to the Imperial authority, protected youthful 
and feeble emperors, and in the name of justice 
and humanity rebuked the greatest sovereign 
of the age.”’? 

Within three generations from the day in 

1 Milman, Lat, Christ., vol. i, Pe 10, 
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which the Edict of Toleration had formally 
given to Christianity the right to live, Ambrose 
revealed the existence of a new world-power, 
which the great ones of the earth could not 
afford to disregard, alongside of, or rather over- 
shadowing the imperial—the spiritual power 
now becoming more and more the power of the 
Church as voiced and wielded by her chief minis- 
ters. In the person of Ambrose the Christian 
bishop became a great public official, whose 
advice was sought by, and whose opposition was 
a matter of apprehension to, senators and princes. 
He was thus the first of a long line of statesman- 
prelates, so conspicuous a feature in mediaeval 
life; and who found their appropriate head in 
the pope-king. 

It must not, however, be overlooked in this 
connexion that the effective greatness of Am- 
brose was no mere result of the successful following 
out of worldly ambition, but of his own inherent 
moral force, and his eminent fitness for leadership 
andrule. It was by a process of natural selection 

1 It may be of interest to observe that Prof. Gwatkin, 
in his Early Church History (p. 221), published some time 
after the above lines were written, uses an almost similar 
expression of Bishop Victor, of Rome, whom he describes as 
“‘ the first of the grand series of statesmen who have held the 
Roman See.’’ So far as this remark is true the statesman- 
ship of Victor is less conspicuous and less imperial in charac- 


ter than that of Ambrose, and the statement in the text may 
be allowed to stand, 
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that he came to exercise a determining influence 
in civil as well as ecclesiastical affairs. This 
remark, to a very large extent, holds true of the 
Papacy itself, especially in its earlier develop- 
ment. As the merest glance at history reveals, 
the extension of the prestige and authority of 
the Holy See was very largely due to the high 
qualities exhibited by certain great bishops at 
times of political or religious crisis. When all 
other institutions were tottering to their bases, 
and the future appeared utterly uncertain and 
insecure, the seat of the Bishop of Rome on 
more than one or two occasions alone abode in 
strength; and its stability was really due to 
the steadfastness and loyalty of the occupant 
to city, church, and people, when selfish and 
time-serving politicians shrank from grappling 
with the difficulties of the situation, or were all 
intent on securing their own interests amid. the 
general wreck. Of this spiritual, and, what 
was its natural consequence, ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, which gradually made itself felt more and 
more in every sphere of social and political 
life, we find perhaps the first really conspicuous 
example in Ambrose. He, at all events, as 
none had dared to do before him, pointed out 
the way by which, seven centuries later, 
Gregory VII advanced ‘to make the imperial 
crown the footstool of the Pope; and to voice 
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throughout the whole of Christendom his favourite 
idea of a universal lordship transcending all 
geographical and national distinctions, making 
and unmaking mere local kings at will, and vested 
in the Head of the Holy Roman Church, as 
standing on earth in the place of God. This 
august conception, unrealized at the time, was 
translated into actual fact by Innocent III in 
the early thirteenth century. The spirit of 
Gregory and Innocent was kindred to, though 
less unworldly than, that of Ambrose, who must 
be regarded as the true ancestor and patriarch 
of the greatest of the Popes, though not himself 
of their succession. 


Save for the fact that it has seemed desirable 
to follow to its close the noble career of Ambrose, 
who outlived his Roman contemporary Damasus 
by rather more than twelve years, with the 
pontificate of the last-named, our present study 
must terminate. It may, however, perhaps be 
well, in a few lines, to summarize the results to 
which we have been led. Our review of the out- 
standing facts has revealed to us that there is, 
in the history of the Early Church, no trace of 
a spiritual autocracy vested in the Bishops of 
Rome as the successors of the Prince of the 
Apostles. We have at the same time observed 
that a certain pre-eminence was early allowed 
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to the See of Rome; but also that when certain 
of its occupants, presuming on that fact, en- 
deavoured to extend unduly the authority of 
their “‘ Apostolic ’’ See, such attempts were at 
once resented, and the claims put forward dis- 
allowed. Though a precedence of honour was 
readily accorded to the Bishop of the ancient 
capital, he was at the same time, so far as the 
essential character of his position and the current 
theory of the episcopate were concerned, regarded 
as being but the equal in office of his brother 
bishops. The large measure of effective power 
which he did in practice not infrequently enjoy, 
during the later portion of our period, was his 
not as the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the earthly 
Head of the Catholic Church, but as undis- 
puted Primate of the West—and to this posi- 
tion Damasus undoubtedly attained. That this 
Western Primacy had become the appanage of 
the Roman Chair was due to the fact of its 
location in the historical seat of empire much 
more than to any supposed relationship between 
its occupants and St. Peter, who, according to 
the tradition of the Church, was already Bishop 
of Antioch before he became Bishop of Rome. 
One other fact it is necessary to mention. 
Such development of pontifical authority as we 
have already observed, and shall observe in still 
more marked degree during the calamitous 
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period through which Rome was destined to pass 
in the near future, together with the rapid increase 
of the practice of appeals to St. Peter’s Chair 
on all manner of ecclesiastical questions, was 
at least in part due to the strong personality of 
certain of the Roman Bishops. In other words, 
some of the earlier appeals were to the strong 
man, occupying an admittedly influential position, 
rather than to the great magistrate invested 
with the right of decision because he wore the 
Fisherman’s ring and sat in his chair. But 
this distinction between the man and his office 
tended to fade out of sight, and it is difficult 
to appraise exactly the precise part which each 
of these two factors severally played in the 
historical development of the papal power. It 
is, however, necessary that the fact of their 
co-existence should be borne in mind. Both 
wrought in the case of Damasus and of Ambrose, 
and still more markedly in that of Damasus’s 
great successor Innocent I, with whom the 
Papacy may be said to have begun. The story 
of this memorable episcopate, and the subse- 
quently rapid progress of the Roman Pontiffs to a 
position of commend in Church and State alike, is 
beyond the limits of the present work. It forms, 
however, the subject of a companion volume, in 
which the story of the Roman Bishops is carried 
on to the close of the great episcopate of Leo I. 


APPENDIX 
HIPPOLYTUS OF ROME 


An Interesting Discovery—Hippolytus Bishop in Rome but 
not of Rome—The Portus Episcopate—Criticism—The 
Philosophumena—Hippolytus and the Two Bishops— 
Modern Explanations: Antibishop, Missionary Bishop, 
and Sectional Bishop Theories—A New Suggestion— 
Hippolytus as Coadjutor. 


SAINT and martyr of the Roman Church, an 

ecclesiastical writer of high repute, the real per- 
sonality of Hippolytus and the actual history of his 
life are involved in deep obscurity, and present a 
problem of which no entirely satisfactory solution 
has ever yet been reached. The difficulty of this 
problem has been increased rather than diminished 
by the new sources of information which became 
accessible to students in the middle of the last 
century, when the Greek MS. of a work on heresies, 
brought back from Mount Athos in 1842 by Mynoide 
Minas and deposited in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
was published at Oxford by Miller, nine years later, 
as the Philosophumena of Origen. Study of the 
document itself, however, puts the conjectured 
authorship of Origen entirely out of court; and, 
although other names have been suggested, leaves it 
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practically certain that the writer was none other 
than Hippolytus himself. 

The author of this most interesting anonymous 
work represents himself as a bishop whose sphere 
of activity, so far as indicated, was in Rome, where 
for some years he apparently headed an opposition 
party, which must have been a thorn in the flesh to 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, who successively occupied 
the Roman Chair during the greater portion of the 
first two decades of the third century. What, then, 
was the exact position held by Hippolytus, a bishop 
in Rome, yet not of Rome, so far as any extant lists, 
whether Eastern or Western, bear witness ? 

The uncertainty which we feel in any attempt to 
answer this question is not by any means a modern 
growth, but manifests itself in the very earliest 
records.? In the Liberian Catalogue of the Popes, 
ascribed to the year 354, he is spoken of as a “‘ presby- 
er’’%: the historian Eusebius‘ refers to him as a 


1 The first to point this out was Professor J. L. Jacobi of 
Berlin; in The Methodist Quarterly Review for October 1851 ; 
and his general line of argument has been to a large extent 
followed by many later writers. Cf. Déllinger, Hippolytus and 
Callistus, chap i (hereafter quoted as “ Dollinger’’) ; Salmon, 
Infallibility of the Church, p. 389 ; Wordsworth, St. Hippolytus 
and the Church of Rome, chap. iv (quoted as ‘‘ Wordsworth ’’) ; 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, part i, vol. li, pp. 387 seq. 
(‘‘ Lightfoot’’); Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age, vol. i, 
pp. 14-17 (‘‘Bunsen’’)} McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, 
art. ‘‘ Hippolytus.” 

2 A most useful and convenient list of references to Hip- 
polytus in the early writers may be found in Lightfoot, pp. 
318-65. 

3 Duchesne, Liber Pontificialts, p. 4. 
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bishop, but does not name his see ; so also Jerome, 
who remarks that he was “‘ bishop of some church (the 
name of the city I have not been able to learn).” ? 
Tradition has handed it down that he was Bishop of 
Portus ; but it is, to say the least of it, strange that, 
in the case of so conspicuous a man as Hippolytus, 
the Roman bishops, Damasus (366-84) and Gelasius 
(492-6), should have been ignorant of the fact. The 
former of these * speaks of him simply as a presbyter, 
while the latter makes him bishop of the metropolis 
of the Arabians, i.e. Bostra. 

The statue of ‘‘St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus,” ® 
which was disinterred in a cemetery near Rome in 
1551, and is now in the Vatican collection, may be 
regarded as affording some tolerably definite evidence 
in favour of the Portus episcopate. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that, though of great antiquity, 
and thus, if nothing more, valuable evidence to 
the early date of the accepted tradition, the statue 
itself, or the original inscription thereon, may have 
been chiselled later than 405, in which year the 
Spanish poet, Prudentius, collected and no doubt 


De Virsiil.,Or. 

2 Quoted by Lightfoot, p. 328. 

3 An excellent illustration of this statue, together with 
a very interesting reproduction of the inscription thereon, 
forms a frontispiece to Wordsworth’s volume. 

4 It is, however, only fair to state that two recent writers 
of much weight agree in regarding the statue as a product of 
third-century Christian art. See Kriiger, art. ‘‘ Hippolytus,” 
Encyc. Brit., vol. xiii; Grisar, Rome and Popes, vol. ii, p. 174, 
The inscription, of course, may be of later date ; and the head 
is modern. 
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made public his various poems, among which is one 
of considerable length! describing the martyrdom 
of a Hippolytus, who is called a presbyter, and said 
to have dabbled with the Novatian schism. The 
persecutor is described as extending “his rage to 
the coast of the Tyrrhene Sea and the regions about 
sea-swept Portus,”’ of the church in which place the 
hero was apparently the head, presumably bishop, 
though not so called. But Prudentius is, on the 
face of it, not entirely trustworthy. Hippolytus 
must have been dead before the middle of the third 
century, and cannot very well have fallen into 
Novatianism ; though of course, as Wordsworth 
thinks, the poet may have confused this subsequent 
schism with that which occurred during the pon- 
tificate of Callistus a generation earlier. Perhaps 
our Hippolytus has been confused with another of 
the same name; this is the accepted tradition of 
the Roman Church.? 

The earliest mention of Hippolytus as Bishop of 
Portus appears in Constantinople some years before 
the middle of the seventh century in the Chrontcon 
Paschale, which reaches down to 628, and may not 
improbably be dated somewhere about that ‘year. 
Anastasius, Apocrisiarius or Ambassador of the 
Roman See at the Byzantine Court, also speaks of 


1 Peristephanon, xi » Lightfoot, pp. 332-8, and Plummer, 
the English translator of Ddllinger, pp. 345-51, quote this 
hymn in full. Cf. especially lines 19-23, 39-40, 46-7, 80. 
See also Wordsworth, chap. ix; Déllinger, pp. 51 seq.; 
Lightfoot, p. 432. 

2 Cf. Milman, History of Latin Christianity, vol. i, p. 55 n. ; 
Salmon, art. ‘‘ Hippolytus Romanus,” D. C. B. 
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Hippolytus as Bishop of Portus, having found the 
author so styled in the spurious work of Hippolytus 
against Beron, a portion of which he copied,’ and 
Déllinger is of opinion that it was from him that the 
chronicler got his information. But, however this 
may be—and to all intents and purposes Anastasius 
and the compiler of the Chronicle form but a single 
source of information—we may here trace the in- 
fluence of the so-called Acts of Chryse, in which is to 
be found the account of the martyrdom of Hippo- 
lytus which was current in the East, and which, it 
may be said, differs im toto from that of Prudentius. 
The martyr, we are informed, was drowned in a ditch 
or tank at the wall of Portus; he is, however, only 
spoken of as a presbyter, and, beyond the fact that 
it was the scene of his death, no closer connexion 
with Portus is suggested. The author of the Chronicle 
may have had this story running in his head, and 
thus have come to describe Hippolytus as Bishop of 
Portus.2. As such he has passed into church tradition, 
a concrete embodiment of which may be seen in the 
Torre di S. Ippolito, still standing in Porto at the 
present day. 

Though slight and far from complete, this sketch 
of the character of the early evidence with regard to 
the position held by Hippolytus will have sufficed to 
indicate how contradictory and uncertain it is, and 
how much room for speculation and subjective opinion 
its interpretation affords. It is now time to pass on 


t On the question of the authenticity of this very doubtful 
work consult Déllinger, pp. 295 seq. 

2 See Salmon, arts. ‘“‘ Hippolytus Romanus” and “‘ Chryse,”’ 
DC. B. 
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to the much later date at which the traditional 
view was first seriously questioned and a discussion 
opened the last word of which has not yet been 
spoken. 

In 1658 Le Moyne published at Leyden his Varia 
Sacra, in which he controverted the received tradition 
as to the Portus episcopate of Hippolytus, whom, 
relying upon the notices of certain early writers, he 
transferred to Arabia, making him Bishop of the 
Portus Romanorum at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
said to be the present Aden, which place, he thought, 
might easily have been confused with the Portus 
Urbis Romae, near the mouth of the Tiber; thus 
accounting for the rise of the tradition whch had been 
accepted without question for so many centuries. 
The view of Le Moyne was adopted by Dr. William 
Cave (1637-1713), an English patristic scholar of 
considerable erudition, who expressed himself as 
being free from doubt on two points only, viz. that 
Hippolytus was a bishop in Arabia, and was himself a 
native of that country.? Cave’s contemporary, Du 
Pin, Doctor of the Sorbonne and Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Paris, comes to the same conclusion 8 ; 
and, some eighty years later, two years after Ruggieri’s 


1 [ have endeavoured to find evidence of the existence of 
this colony by reference to the superb Historical Atlas of 
Modern Europe, edited for the Oxford Press by R. L. Poole, 
which may be regarded as speaking the final word on ques- 
tions of historical geography, so far as our present knowledge 
goes. No Portus Romanus or Portus Romanorum is shown 
at the spot named. This adds somewhat to the improba- 
bility of the view advanced by Le Moyne, 

-2 Cf, Bunsen, vol. i, pp. 200 seq. 

3 Bibliotheca Patrum (Eng, Trans., 1696), vol, i, p, 87 2, 
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work had been given to the world, Hippolytus was 
again transferred to Arabia by Saccarelli,1 a Roman 
ecclesiastical historian of considerable repute. 

Le Moyne, however, did not long remain unanswered. 
Ruggieri, an Italian savant, commissioned by Car- 
dinal Ottobuoni of Portus, undertook the task of in- 
vestigating all accessible archives bearing upon the 
question of Hippolytus and the see of Portus. In 
1740 his work was ready for the press, but when eighty 
pages had been printed Ottobuoni died, the work 
came to an end, and the edition was dispersed. A 
copy, however, came into the hands of Abbate Ruschi, 
who published the dissertation in its complete form 
in 1771. This work, says Bishop Wordsworth,* 
“has set the question at rest, refuting Le Moyne, 
and established beyond the possibility of doubt that 
Hippolytus was Bishop of Portus, and one of the 
suburbicarian bishops of the Roman Church, whence 
he is called ‘a Roman Bishop,’ ‘ Bishop of the City,’ 
and even ‘ Bishop of Rome,’ for the ancient Roman 
province was sometimes called Rome.” 

The question at issue is not, however, to be settled 
in so summary a fashion, even with the aid of the 
writings of Hippolytus himself which are now avail- 
able, but which were inaccessible to both Le Moyne 
and Ruggieri. These writings we must pass on to 
consider, in so far as they have any bearing upon 
the problem with which we are engaged. 


1 Cf. Déllinger, pp. 294-5. 

* Cf. pp. 4-10. The italics are mine. This quotation is 
from Wordsworth’s first edition; in his second edition it is 
expanded somewhat, but is to quite the same effect. See 
Pp. 262. 
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Into the general character of the Refztation of all 
Heresies it is somewhat foreign to our present pur- 
pose to enter. There are ten books in all, of which 
the second and third are missing. It is with the 
ninth book alone that we are more particularly con- 
cerned. In this book, which contains much interest- 
ing autobiographical matter, a most unpleasing 
picture of the state of affairs in the Church of Rome 
in the early third century is presented. The char- 
acters of the two bishops, Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
are painted in the harshest colours, the former being 
represented as a fool of indifferent morals, and the 
latter as a thorough-paced knave. 

The story cannot be told here, the limits of our 
present inquiry only permitting us, apart from all 
discussion of details, to refer to it in so far as it throws 
any light upon the actual position held by Hippolytus ; 
though, as will be apparent in the sequel, the light in 
question is not sufficiently clear to dispel the obscurity 
in which the whole question isinvolved. Hippolytus’s 
opposition to Callistus—and Zephyrinus may be set 
aside as being dominated by the influence and little 
more than the mouthpiece of his archdeacon and 
successor—was upon two counts, doctrine and dis- 
cipline. The tone in which it was expressed displays 
such manifest personal resentment and fanatic passion 
as to make it quite impossible for the reader who 
simply wishes to get at the truth to accept, without 
careful consideration and some criticism, the narra- 
tive just as it stands. It has too much of the char- 
acter of a speech of the counsel for the prosecution 
to afford altogether unimpeachable historical evi- 
dence. The language used gives 9 strong impressian 
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that Hippolytus was the rival of the man whom 
he so vehemently denounces. He writes as one who 
was himself taking an active part in the life of the 
Church at Rome, giving not the slightest hint that 
he had a sphere of duty which lay elsewhere. He 
speaks of Callistus as being in fear of him, and appears 
to regard him rather as the leader of a school, morally 
lax and of doubtful orthodoxy, than as the legitimate 
Bishop of Rome. . 

Hippolytus’s statement of the case does not, how- 
ever, ring quite true. The fact that, on the return of 
Callistus from penal servitude in Sardinia, Bishop 
Victor, the predecessor of Zephyrinus, regarded the 
escaped convict as a personage of sufficient import- 
ance to be dangerous, and therefore bribed him to 
reside away from Rome, appears, to say the least of it, 
strange in view of the revelations with regard to the 
criminality of his past made, with some zest, by 
Hippolytus himself. The whole tone of the latter’s 
polemic renders it necessary to accept the presentment 
of the case given therein only with extreme caution, 
and to allow for a large element of, we may charitably 
hope, almost unconscious exaggeration and even dis- 
tortion of the facts ; yet, on the other hand, it could 
hardly have been written, or even imagined, unless 
Callistus’s past had been a somewhat doubtful one, 
and out of all keeping with the sacred office which 
he held. 

In the year following the publication of the Philoso- 
phumena appeared Bunsen’s work, to which reference 
has already been made. This writer maintains that 
Hippolytus was Bishop of Portus, and attempts to 
find an explanation of the passages in which he is 
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spoken of as a presbyter by supposing that the 
bishop of the suburban see of Portus was a member 
of the presbytery of the metropolis. ‘‘ They have 
bishops now as members of the presbytery of the 
city of Rome, with the body of presbyters and 
deacons, of which they form the governing clerical 
board of the Church of Rome. The relation of these 
suburban bishops to the Bishop of Rome must, in 
a certain degree, have been analogous to that which, 
in later times, existed between suffragan bishops 
and metropolitan.” ? 

With this solution of the difficulty Wordsworth, 
in his work on the same subject, as we have already 
seen, is in general agreement; so also is Dean 
Milman in his famous work on the History of Latin 
Christiamty. 

Of this view Professor Schaff? remarks that it is 
possible, but cannot be proved; Bishop Lightfoot,’ 
on the other hand, contends that this suburbicarian 
theory is an anachronism ; and, indeed, though the 
metropolitan office was already beginning to take 
shape,‘ it is improbable, almost to the point of 
impossibility, that so high a degree of organization 
had been attained by the churches of Rome and the 
surrounding neighbourhood in the opening years of 
the third century. Plausible as it may appear at the 
first glance, this view of Bunsen and others cannot 


1 Bunsen, vol. i, p. 207. But see the whole passage, pp. 
200-210, 

2 History of the Christian Church, vol. ii, p. 772. 

3 Pp. 430. 

4 Cf. Gieseler, Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, vol i, 
Pp. 203-3. 
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command unquestioning assent. If, on the other 
hand, the “suburbicarian’’ idea be dropped, and 
we are content to regard Hippolytus merely as Bishop 
of Portus, the difficulty of the ‘‘ presbyter ”’ references 
still remains; while the ignorance of Jerome as to 
the see of Hippolytus, and still more of the Bishops 
Damasus and Gelasius, in the case of an ecclesiastic 
so eminent, and so closely connected with their own 
see as he evidently was, is not easily to be accounted 
for. Lightfoot’s suggestion? that the term “ pres- 
byter”’ is used simply as a title of respect, apart 
from any reference to office, instancing as a parallel 
case that of the well-known ‘‘ Venerable”’ Bede, is 
interesting and worthy of consideration. That the 
term ‘‘ presbyter’? was sometimes so used is quite 
clear, for proof of which we need not go beyond the 
writings of Hippolytus, who himself applies it to his 
master, Irenaeus, unquestionably a bishop. This 
may possibly be the correct explanation of the entry 
in the Liberian Catalogue of 354, though, when the 
context? is considered, an improbable one. The 
terms “bishop” and “ presbyter,’’ applied in the 
same breath to Pontianus and Hippolytus respec- 
tively, and thus brought into sharp contrast, compel 
the reader to interpret them as intended to make a 
real distinction between the official positions held 
by the twomen. The office of the former unquestion- 
ably is indicated when he is described as a bishop, 
and only extreme anxiety to find a solution of an 

1 p. 436; cf. Wordsworth, p. 170, 

2 The sentence runs as follows: ‘“‘ Eo tempore Pontianus 


episcopus et Yppolitus presbyter exules sunt in Sardinia ”’ 
(Duchesne, vol, i, p. 4). 
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apparently insoluble difficulty could lead to any 
other construction being put upon the straight- 
forward description of the latter as a presbyter. 

In the same year as Bishop Wordsworth’s work 
on this subject saw the light, two years after the 
publication of the Philosophumena, Dr. J. J. I. von 
Ddéllinger, famous as a German theologian of the 
first rank and a pronounced opponent of the In- 
fallibilist movement, issued from the press his 
Hippolytus und Kallistus, in which he attempted, 
with great learning, to find a solution of the diffi- 
culties of the case by supposing that Hippolytus 
was a schismatic bishop of Rome, an antipope in 
fact, of whom the later tradition of the Church has 
preserved no record as such. If this were the case 
the language of Hippolytus would be explained. 

Callistus is painted by his opponent in very dark 
colours as a worldly and venal intriguer; as a 
favourer of the Patripassian heresy associated, broadly 
speaking, with the names of Noetus, Sabellius, and 
their followers; as loose in his administration, and 
failing to maintain the discipline of the Church. 
Without going into detail it may be said that the 
main counts of Hippolytus’s indictment were in 
respect of the power to forgive sins claimed by 
Callistus ; his reception of excommunicates, appar- 
ently in this case those whom Hippolytus himself, 
acting as a bishop, had excluded from the com- 
munion of the Church; his assertion that bishops 
were not to be degraded, even though guilty of 
mortal sin—this latter being a somewhat indefinite 
expression, as to the application of which some 


1 An English translation by Plummer appeared in 1876, 
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difference of opinion may well have existed; and 
certain questions of marriage and rebaptism. 

To these charges Ddllinger devotes considerable 
attention. Though his statement of the case can 
hardly be regarded as other than an ex parte one, 
yet, when all due allowance has been made on this 
account, enough remains to convince the reader 
that Hippolytus has been guilty of considerable 
exaggeration, and not a little misrepresentation, 
perhaps the unintentional outcome of party spirit 
and religious differences. Callistus, his humble 
origin notwithstanding, may be regarded as a type 
of the society prelate, whose view of the Church 
and his own position was somewhat worldly, while 
as an ecclesiastical statesman his main concern was 
for smooth working, and the satisfaction of as many 
parties as possible; unwilling, therefore, to draw 
the cords of discipline too tightly lest the outward 
harmony and prestige of the Church should suffer 
thereby ; and, we may add, perhaps sincerely de- 
sirous to mitigate what appeared to him to be some 
real hardships. Hippolytus was the very opposite 
of this: a stern fanatic, a man of deep convictions, 
ascetic and somewhat narrow in his views. Between 
two such men, each holding a high position in the 
Church at Rome, collision was inevitable. 

That such collision actually took place we know ; 
but, unfortunately, we have only the account which 
Hippolytus has given, in which, of course, impartiality 
cannot reasonably be looked for. His language is 
that of a bishop,t of one who claims to be of the 


+ Philos, “ Introduction” (4,-N, L., vol. vi, p. 28), 
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succession from the Apostles. He brands Callistus 
as the sectarian leader of a “‘ school,’’ loose alike in 
doctrine and morals, a school which had been crowded 
by those whom the writer had himself ejected from 
the Church. 

It has been argued that Hippolytus never ascribes 
the title of Bishop to Callistus, and speaks of him 
only as having seemed to attain that dignity ; but 
whether this is intentional or not is a somewhat 
doubtful point, and the precise meaning of the 
passages from which this inference is drawn is not 
altogether clear; at all events, not sufficiently so 
to warrant our arriving at any positive conclusion 
therefrom. But, on a review of the whole case, 
as stated by Hippolytus, it must, I think, be ad- 
mitted that the language used by him would be 
explained—and perhaps most readily explained—on 
the supposition that he was the schismatic bishop 
of Dollinger’s theory. 

This solution, plausible and attractive as it may 
appear, leaves us, however, with the great difficulty 
of the silence of the ecclesiastical historians, and 
the fact that, until the discovery, in the middle of 
the last century, of a polemical pamphlet written 
by one of the parties concerned, students of church 
history were in complete ignorance of such a schism 
ever having taken place. Still harder is it to under- 
stand how the Reman Church should have cherished 
the memory of the great schismatic, who in his 
lifetime was the strenuous opponent and trenchant, 
possibly libellous, critic of more than one occupant 


1 I[bid., p. 343. 
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of the throne of St. Peter, as that of a saint and 
martyr. 

The late Bishop Lightfoot,} although he rejects the 
Portus episcopate, is of opinion that the evidence 
for some connexion of Hippolytus with that town 
is better and earlier. The view which he adopts 
is that Hippolytus was a bishop in partibus whose 
sphere of activity was among the cosmopolitan sea- 
faring population of Portus, though Portus was 
not his see; that he was, in fact, a sort of episcopal 
freelance, a missionary bishop without a see. Thus 
would be explained the remark of Photius, a ninth- 
century patriarch of Constantinople and ecclesiastical 
writer, that the author of the Labyrinth was supposed 
to have been a presbyter of Rome and a bishop of 
the nations. Photius himself ascribed the authorship 
of this work to Caius, but it almost certainly belongs 
to Hippolytus. 

This explanation of the case is, however, little 
more satisfactory than that which makes Hippolytus 
Bishop of Portus, besides being open to the objection 
that evidence for the existence of these independent 
episcopates in the early third century is entirely 
lacking ; nor does it harmonize with the fact that 
the sphere of Hippolytus’s activity, so far as we know 
anything about it, was at Rome; no hint being 
given that he had any interest or duty connecting 
him with Portus. 

Much more satisfactory is the solution suggested 
by the late Dr. George Salmon.2. The fact that in 

1 Pages 432 seq. 

2 In his article “‘ Hippolytus ” (D. C. B.) to which reference 
has already been made. 
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Victor we have a bishop with a Latin name, and who 
wrote in the same tongue, succeeding to a line of 
bishops whose names generally suggest a Greek 
origin, is regarded by him as an indication that the 
autocratic character of this episcopate may perhaps 
be accounted for on the supposition that the Church 
at Rome was no longer that of a foreign colony 
in the metropolis, but consisted mainly of native 
Romans, ruled by a bishop of their own imperial 
race.) The community of Greek-speaking Christians 
was still, however, in all probability of considerable 
size. The inference drawn by Salmon is that these 
two communities existed side by side, for the most 
part independent of each other, and each with its 
own bishop ; Hippolytus being bishop of the Greeks, 
and thus bishop 17 Rome, though not Bishop of Rome. 
But once again evidence is lacking, for history knows 
nothing of two independent and legitimate bishops 
in Rome. 

A modification of this view may, however, be 
possible, and perhaps a little less difficult to explain, 
and not entirely unsupported by early testimony ; 
though it must be frankly stated that it is largely 
a matter of conjecture in view of the admitted 
difficulties of the case, quite satisfactory evidence 
still being a destderatum. 

Without assuming that there were, side by side, 
in Rome, two independent bishops, each at the 
head of his own organized Christian community—an 

1 See Infallibility, p. 383. Victor does not appear to have 
been born at Rome, and it is doubtful whether he was of 
Roman blood. He may, however, have been a Latin-bred 
African, 
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arrangement of which we might fairly expect to find 
some historical record if it had ever actually existed 
—it is far easier to suppose that, if there were two 
contemporary bishops actively engaged in Rome, one 
of them was in a subordinate position as coadjutor 
or assistant bishop to the titular of the see. 

That such an arrangement was not an entirely 
unheard-of thing, even at this early date, there is 
happily some evidence forthcoming. _ Eusebius,’ the 
historian, informs us that, when Narcissus of Jeru- 
salem had grown too infirm, by reason of age, for 
the efficient discharge of his duties, a coadjutor 
was appointed to share with him the administration 
of the see. Narcissus sat as bishop during the early 
years of the third century, the very period now 
under review, and it is not at all difficult to suppose 
that the Bishop of Rome required and received such 
episcopal assistance as was accorded to his con- 
temporary at Jerusalem ; though, in all probability, 
such an arrangement was decidedly exceptional. 

It will, of course, be at once evident that, had 
Hippolytus been placed by Victor in a position of 
this sort, perhaps with special reference to work 
among the Greek-speaking Christians—and Hippo- 
lytus, it will be remembered, was a Greek writer—it 
would not be difficult to explain the situation which 
afterwards arose. Hippolytus, coadjutor of Victor, 
might not unnaturally expect that his position as 
assistant bishop gave him a strong claim to succeed 
to the diocesan office when the see should have fallen 
vacant. But this expectation was not realized; and 
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on the death of Victor, the coadjutor was passed 
over in favour of Zephyrinus ; and again, seventeen 
years later, when Callistus mounted the Chair of 
St. Peter, he still was kept in the subordinate yet 
sufficiently important position which he had previ- 
ously held, as second only to the Bishop of Rome. 

Under such circumstances as these, his disappoint- 
ment, and the sense of having been unjustly passed 
over, would almost inevitably, human nature being 
what it is, lead Hippolytus to put the worst possible 
construction upon the actions and policy of his success- 
ful rivals ; while his convictions, narrow, ascetic, and 
pronounced, would have caused him in any case, all 
personal considerations apart, to regard their conduct, 
both as administrators and spiritual guides, with the 
extremest displeasure. 

Allowing that both Zephyrinus and Callistus were, 
in many respects, unworthy of the great position 
which they held—and, whatever the personal feelings 
of Hippolytus might have been, his ninth book 
could hardly have been written unless they were so— 
this, coupled with the fact that he felt their elevation 
to be a personal wrong sustained by himself, and a 
grave slight, would go far to explain his somewhat 
extravagant language. 

Callistus, for whom he had been passed over a 
second time, and therefore the special object of his 
wrathful denunviations, appeared to Hippolytus, 
who was keen to note the evident shortcomings of the 
occupant of that high place to which he presumably 
considered that he had the prior claim, as no better 
than the leader of a school composed of the more lax 
and worldly members of the Roman Church ; while 
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he himself, though not exactly Bishop of Rome—and 
he never calls himself such—was at all events a true 
bishop in Rome; and as such he excommunicated 
certain members of the Church whose conduct ap- 
peared to him to warrant such extreme measures, 
without regard to his diocesan’s opinion in the matter 
—an opinion which was evidently not in accord with 
his own. 

At the same time, while thus really a bishop, Hip- 
polytus, we may venture to think, might yet have 
been a member of the Roman presbytery. A position 
analogous to the one which it is here suggested may 
have been held by him, can be found in that of the 
suffragan and assistant bishops of the Anglican Church 
to-day. Some of these, although they have received 
consecration as bishops, and enjoy the spiritual 
prerogatives of such, nevertheless hold presbyterial 
office also, and are members of cathedral chapters 
and the Lower House of Convocation as dean, canon, 
or archdeacon. 

On some such assumption as the foregoing may 
be most readily explained the circumstance that, by 
various early writers, Hippolytus is spoken of both 
as presbyter and bishop, and sometimes even as 
Bishop of Rome. For, according to the view here 
advanced, he was both presbyter and bishop in 
Rome and, as the latter, might easily have been sup- 
posed by a writer distant from him in place or time 
to have been titular of the Holy See. 

That this suggestion is open to objection may be 
at once admitted ; but, owing to the unsatisfactory 
and conflicting character of the evidence available 
no solution of the historical difficulties involved can 
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be quite satisfactory ; and, pending fuller and more 
definite information, the inquirer can but seek the 
line of least resistance. If all the difficulties in- 
volved cannot be met, he can but see to it that those 
which must remain be the fewest and least insuperable 
possible. To the present writer it appears that the 
hypothesis of coadjutorship will best meet the facts 
of the case, while, on the whole, least open to serious 
objection. 

The absence of any historical record of this ar- 
rangement is not altogether inexplicable. The ap- 
pointment of an assistant bishop, supposing such to 
have actually taken place, was in all probability 
a very exceptional expedient ; the need, as Dr. Sal- 
mon’s remarks suggest, for such an appointment 
having only very recently revealed itself, so far as 
Rome was concerned, by reason of the development 
of the Latin-speaking Christian community in that 
city side by side with the older one speaking Greek. 
The experiment having turned out so disastrously, 
one can understand that, with Hippolytus, the appoint- 
ment would beallowed to lapse; nor would any succeed- 
ing bishop be in haste again to have recourse to an 
expedient which painful experience had shown to 
be fraught with possibilities of serious disturbance 
to the peace of the Church. Being thus almost 
immediately discarded as impracticable, treated as a 
mere unpleasant*incident, the chance of the recur- 
rence of which must be guarded against, it is not 
difficult to suppose that, in course of time, the fact 
that there had ever been an episcopal assistant to 
the Bishop of Rome was entirely forgotten, and thus 
passed out of history altogether. 
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At all events the silence of history can be more 
readily understood on the supposition that Hippoly- 
tus was a mere assistant to the diocesan, than if we 
suppose him to have been an independent co-bishop, 
or, still more, an avowed antibishop of Rome. 

But, whatever the actual facts may have been, and 
whatever be the interpretation that we put upon 
them, one point emerges with perfect clearness, and 
that is the great difficulty which the whole incident 
of Hippolytus presents to the papalist historian. 

On the improbable assumption that the tradition 
of the Church has preserved the truth, and that the 
antagonist of Callistus was Bishop of Portus, and a 
suffragan of the Bishop of Rome, it is evident, on the 
face of it, that the authority of the latter was far 
from being unquestioned at that period; since even 
his suffragans, to say nothing of more distant pre- 
lates, could venture to criticize him so freely, and 
in such terms of apparent equality. 

On the antipope theory of Déllinger comment is 
surely needless. The picture which is thereby sug- 
gested of two rival pontiffs assailing and anathema- 
tizing one another is an anticipation of some of the 
more disreputable episodes from the darkest days of 
medaeival papal history. That sucha state of things 
was even possible is fatal to the assumption of spiritual 
supremacy afterwards made by a long succession of 
sovereign popes. The papal office was not sacrosanct 
in the third century, nor was its holder beyond the 
reach of denunciation and invective on the part 
even of members of his own Church, who dwelt under 


1 Cf, Mullinger, art, “‘ Popedom,” Encyc. Brit, ninth ed, 
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the shadow of his reputed throne; while the conduct 
and character of the successor of St. Peter, even when 
all allowances are made, must have been such that 
it is impossible, without impiety, to regard him as 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ. It is also worthy of note 
that, if in this sense he were the rival of two Roman 
bishops, Hippolytus no more claims for himself 
than he allows to them a papal position, and that 
despite his claim to be of the succession from the 
apostles. 

Assuming that either Dr. Salmon’s reading of the 
evidence, or my own modification thereof, be correct, 
Hippolytus, as independent missionary bishop of the 
Greeks in Rome, or as assistant to the diocesan, 
shows an absence not merely of awe but of common 
respect in speaking of the latter, which would have 
been impossible had he been generally recognized as 
the successor of the Prince of the Apostles, Father 
of princes and kings, and earthly Governor of the 
world; and, as such, endowed with the amplest 
prerogatives of spiritual autocracy by the direct 
commission of the King of kings. The same remark 
holds true of Hippolytus’s contemporary, Tertullian,? 
whose language displays a similar sense of -indepen- 
dence and equality in speaking of the Bishop of Rome, 
the actions of whom are treated as not at all above 
the freest and most severe criticism ; and Tertullian 
was not even & bishop. 

The most significant point of the whole affair is, 
however, the deep obscurity in which it is enwrapped. 
Neither in the East, nor in the West, either in or 


1 See especially De Pud. (A.-N, L., vol. xviii, p. 57), and 
cf, p. 130 supra, 
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out of Rome, is there any unimpeachable evidence 
bearing upon it. Fierce is the light that beats upon 
a throne, and fiercest surely that which beats upon 
the most august of all thrones. Had the Roman 
bishops of the third century been recognized by 
Christendom as occupying the almost superhuman 
position which their successors have claimed, through 
them, as their inheritance from the Prince of the 
apostles around whose shoulders the Lord Himself 
had flung the imperial mantle of a Pope, this silence 
would have been a sheer impossibility. That the 
Vice-royalty of the Eternal had been a matter of 
conflicting claims and divided votes; that a daring 
suffragan or assistant had ventured to assail with 
frantic and abusive passion him who, on earth, stood 
in the place of God, and wielded the dread power 
of the Keys,—this had been to that simple and credu- 
lous age an awful and unheard-of thing, which must 
have resounded throughout the whole of Christendom 
and left many a shuddering trace upon the blotted 
page of history. 

But this was evidently not the case ; for the almost 
unbroken silence which prevails suggests that the 
whole business was treated as a matter of minor 
interest, a purely local affair, with which Christendom 
in general had no concern. Hence it has been 
allowed to pass into that oblivion in which the memory 
of many a similar local and temporary dispute has, 
happily, been for ever hidden away from the prurient 
curiosity of the after-times. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are in- 
evitably led is that, in the early third century, the 
Roman See was but one of many; of pre-eminent 
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importance, doubtless, but not essentially different 
from the rest. It had its troubles and disputes; 
but then so had other sees, and no particular impor- 
tance attached to them ; nor did any chronicler make 
a special note of them. Its bishop was, at most, but 
primus inter pares, and it is by no means certain 
that he was always even that. The papal monarchy 
was still in the far distance, 
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